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THE FIRST EDITION. 



It is hoped that the present volume will prove use- 
ful to students of the subject upon which it treats, 
more particularly to those in their second year of 
residence in training colleges, and to such of the 
general body of teachers as wish to have at hand, in 
a compact form, something beyond the bare outlines 
so often presented. 

An attempt has been made in the first part to 
give such a sketch of the Intellectual Faculties, and of 
the bearing of the facts of Mental Science upon the 
work of the teacher — especially his general methods — 
as will serve for a foundation on which the succeeding 
portions of the work may be built. Of the three 
great divisions of the teacher's work — Oi^anisation, 
Discipline, and Teaching — the first two are more 
particularly dealt with in this book. While, however, 
the systematic and detailed treatment of the scientific 
laws by which Teaching should be go\ erned, together 
with the complete description of methods and special 
devices, is left for a future volume, the elucidation of 
a great number of points respecting this department 
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of the work will also be found scattered through the 
present treatise.* 

Invention or novelty has not been my aim. Still, 
I trust it will be found that some portions of the 
work are new, and that, though I have not scrupled 
to make use of any facts of value within my reach, 
these have not been adopted without careful examina- 
tion, and their points of connection with the general 
subject realised. I have done my best also, wherever 
I have borrowed any one's peculiar property or the 
special form of an idea, to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness. That I have succeeded in doing this in all cases 
I dare not hope. 

Throughout I have tried to give such information 
upon the various subjects treated as to the teacher is 
worth knowing, and, where possible, to bring each 
important point to the test of experience. This has 
led me to dissent strongly in several places from very 
commonly accepted opinions. My object in such 
cases is rather to lead to further observation and 
experiment than to lay stress upon my own views. 

In conclusion I have to express my sincerest 

thanks to the Rev. F. W. Burbidge, M.A., for his 

kindness and help in so carefully reading through 

the proof-sheets, and to several other friends for a 

similar favour, or for suggestions during the progress 

of the work. 

J. L. 

Saltley; November 2T, 1 882. 

* See under * Teaching * in Index. 
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The issue of a second edition gives me an opportunity 
not only of gratefully acknowledging the very kind 
and favourable reception which the book has met 
with, both from the public and the press, but also of 
adding a few words of fuller explanation as to the 
contents of the volume than at first seemed necessary. 

It has long been thought by many experienced 
educators, and others who have the good of education 
at heart, that something ought to be done to interest, 
more particularly, the younger teachers of our country, 
in such, at least, of the fundamental facts of Mental 
Science as have a distinct bearing on the everyday 
work of the school. The Committee of Council 
seems also to have come to the same conclusion ; for 
an elementary knowledge of the kind mentioned is 
now demanded from every second-year student who 
presents himself at the annual Christmas examination 
for certificates. 

It IS with the object then of providing, within 
moderate limits, more especially for the needs of the 
teachers just mentioned — as well as of offering a 
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connected view of such principles as will be found 
valuable in the study of the subjects treated in the 
succeeding portions of the work — that the intro- 
ductory chapters of the present volume have been 
written. These are not put forward as in any way 
forming a psychological treatise — for the treatment 
is in many cases necessarily very brief — but rather 
that they may serve as a groundwork, from which the 
teacher may extend his reading as he pleases ; and 
it is hoped that, though occasionally the views ex- 
pressed may not meet with the approbation of some, 
the student will have but little to unlearn. I have 
endeavoured to present a suggestive outline of the 
main points of the subject, and to show that it is not 
the dry mass of facts, of Uttle use to the teacher, 
which it is often supposed to be. The practical 
bearing, therefore, rather than the strictly scientific 
aspect of the subject has been insisted upon, and the 
facts presented in such a way as seemed most likely 
to be of use to those for whom the book is intended. 

I am afraid that in some instances the ideas will 
appear to be stated in a rather dogmatic way ; this is 
far from being intentional, and is rather to be put 
down to the necessity of being as brief and pointed 
as possible, than to any wish to shut out considera- 
tion of other views and opinions. 

The important subjects of Organisation and Dis^ 
ciplinary Training are treated at considerable length, 
and probably with as much completeness as would 
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be useful in a work of the present kind. They are 
dealt with in logical order, and the attempt is made 
not only to say what should be done, but why. The 
subject of Teachingy both from its importance and its 
extent, needs to be very much more fully dealt with 
'Aan would have been possible in the present volume, 
and I have therefore much preferred to leave this 
subject, as a subject, for more complete treatment by 
itself, rather than spoil the whole work by an attempt 
to cram so much into a single book, 

J. L. 

Saltley : August 1883. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



PART /. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORK OF EDUCATION, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
FACULTIES. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE MEANING AND SCOPE OF EDUCATION. 

' Man cannot propose/ says Plato, ' a higher or holier 
object for his study than education, and all that per- 
tains to education.' The importance of an acquaint- 
ance with the work of education is generally recog- 
nised in our own day, but unfortunately, in many 
cases, we go no further than this recognition. This 
is not as it should be ; the good of our children, the 
well-being of society, the physical, mental, and spiri- 
tual progress of mankind, demand from the educator, 
be he parent or teacher, something deeper than mere 
opinion — a faith which issues in action. The work 
^ of training and informing the child is necessarily, in 
the great majority of instances, handed over almost 
entirely to the teacher ; and few duties are associated 
with a more weighty responsibility than the work he 

If 
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has to perform. It is so fatally easy to do mtschii 
and so exceedingly difficult to fully recognise thi 
effect — to estimate correctly the impression made 
from present indications— that he who would act 
aright in this matter should give earnest heed to any 
study which promises to render his difficulties less 
perplexing, and his work more sure. He will consider 
with close attention the body, tlie mind, and the moral 
nature, including in the latter the religious sentiments; 
and this will lead him to make himself acquainted 
with the fundamenUil facts of Physiology, Psychology, 
and Moral Philosophy, more especially with such 
bear upon the development of the child in eitlier 
the directions indicated. Without some knowled^ 
of this kind the teacher is endeavouring to trai 
faculties, of which he knows little or nothi 
methods the laws of which he knows even le; 
he can only hope that things will somehow or other 
come out right in the end. 

The subjects just mentioned not only furnish us 
with a large amount of information concerning the 
being to be educated, but they supply us also with 
certain general laws which give a natural foundation 
for our plans, and so guide us materially in carrying 
on our work of development. These principles, tested 
by experience, and extended by observation, form the 
basework of the science of education. ' The laws 
which govern the growth of the human mind," says 
Professor Henry, ' are as definite and as general in 
their application as those which apply to the material 
imiverse, and a tn-e system of education must be 
based upon a knowledge and application of these 
laws.' The fundamental principles, then, of education 
are drawn in a laige measure from the sciences which 
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are specially concerned with the mind and the body. 
Such laws interpret for us, and strengthen us in, cer- 
tain lines of conduct found to be successful in actual 
practice. They prevent us in numerous instances 
from going astray, they enable us to discern our errors, 
and they give us encouragement by showing us when 
we are working in the right direction. 

Proceeding thus in accordance with the principles 
laid down for us, certain methods of procedure soon 
come to be recognised by educators as leading to cor- 
rect results by the shortest and least laborious routes. 
A description of these, together with any practical 
rules drawn directly from scientific considerations, or 
suggested by experience, form what is generally spoken 
of as the Art of Education. This is very valuable in 
its way, but is rendered far more so when the laws 
upon which it is based receive the attention at the 
hands of the teacher which they deserve ; that is, when 
he makes himself acquainted with the underlying 
science. 

The word education comes to us from the Latin 
verb educate^ to train, nurture, or bring up a child, 
physically or mentally ; and this again is connected 
etymologically with cducere, to lead or draw out 
Thus we see that the root idea of education is the 
leading out, the training or cultivation, of the powers 
or capabilities of action witli which man is endowed. 
This development of the faculties depends upon their 
proper, frequent, and regular use ; and thus exercise, 
both physical and mental, becomes a matter of prime 
importance to us — a necessity of our well-being. * The 
intellect,* says Aristotle, 'is perfected, not by know- 
ledge but by activity.' 

Rightly used the powers expand* strengthen, and 
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progress towards perfection, but if allowed to remat^ 
unemployed they lose their elasticity — their powei 
both of growth and of ready action — and move only 
in a letliargic and feeble manner when called upon. 
' It is the noble office of education,' writes Marcel, ' to 
direct their natural activity, to extend and multiply 
their various energies, as also to indicate the means 
by which they may best perform their workj and by 
which they are made subservient to happiness,' 

Education, then, in its broadest sense, will inclui 
all the influences brought to bear upon us whid 
modify in any degree the growtli or character of e 
powers as human beings. These influences are 
two kinds : — 

I. Those which affect us by chance, so far as man 
is concerned, the many-sided undirected impuls* 
arising from home, companions, books, the world, J 
Such influences, both from their number and froiJ 
their frequent opportunities of action, exert a powcn 
ful effect upon our development. 'The expresslj 
appointed schoolmasters and schoolings we get,' saw 
Carlyle, 'are as nothing compared with tlie urn 
pointed, incidental, and continual ones, whose schot 
hours arc all the days and nights of our existena 
and whose lessons, noticed or unnoticed, stream i j 
upon us with eveiy breath we draw.' But powerful a 
is the influence of \!i{\% fortuitous training, it js ntarly 
certain to be, from the circumstances of the case 
partial and inharmonious, and not unfrequently per- 
verted. Hence, in order that it may tend to wcIlJ 
being, it must be dominated and interpreted, and ii 
effects in many instances corrected or neutralised \ 
that specific training which is more especially i) 
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lunds of tlie teacher, and to which we generally apply 
the term education. 

2. The second class of influences, then, includes 
those which are brought to bear upon us with a defi- 
nite purpose in a pre-arranged, suitable, and method- 
ical manner, by parents, teachers, and ourselves. 
This studied and specific education has two essential 
functions, 

a. The first function is the strengthening and ex- 
tension of the human powers, so that each may act in 
the most perfect manner, and yet work harmoniously 
\uith the rest. Education in tliis connection should 
'£uard the faculties from neglect or mischance, and so 
direct its operations as to lead forth the child into a 
complete man, capable of acting and willing to act in 
any required direction, promptly, powerfully, and 
from right motives. This, which has been called the 
* humaiiislie' or ' disciplinary ' view, has for its object, 
tlien, the acquisition of piiysical, mental, and moral 
pozver by the individual. Those branches of study 
which are generally included in polite learning or 
'belles-lettres,' languages, history, &c. — in fact those 
which are supposed to have a specially humanising 
effect upon man, cultivating particularly those faculties 
which distinguish him as a man in all his human rela- 
tions — are still spoken of as the ' humanities.' Edu- 
cators who have adopted the humanistic view of 
education have usually looked to classical studies as 
the great means of mental training, and hence classical 
culture has generally been regarded as the type, if 
not the essential feature, of humanistic training. 

It was to this disciplinary culture, irrespective of 
the utility for the ordinary purposes of life of the in- 
formation conveyed, that nearly all the celebrated 
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early educators directed their efforts. The famoi 

school of Johann Sturm at Strasburgowed its r 
to successful training of this kind ; and Ascham and 
others in England, and such men as Luther, Gesner, 
Hermann, and Wolf abroad, all sought to encourage 
and carry out the same idea of education. H 
view princJpaUy enforced by such writers and thinkers'! 
as Kant, Stewart, Willm. Marcel, and J.S. Mill TheJ 
Scotch schools have ahva>s been famous for thel 
attempt to develop intellectual habits, rather than forJ 
insistence upon information as an important thing in * 
itself, and have sometimes carried tliis to excess. The 
'Gymnasia' of Germany also direct thetr attention 
more particularly to culture, rather than to knowledge 
for any intrinsic value of its own. 

In speaking of the Prussian definition of education, I 
which insists upon the harmonious and equable evolu- 
tion of the human powers, Professor Bain points out I 
that we must not strain the harmoniousness of dc- ff 
velopmenC unduly, but must make various allowances I 
in practice. He says that, although good up to a i 
certain point, this view 'does not readily accommodate | 
itself to such circumstances as these : — namely, the 
superior aptitude of individuals for some things rather 
than others; the advantage to society of pre-eminent 
fitness for special functions, although gained by a one- 
sided development; the difficulty of reconciling the 
" whole man " with himself ; the limit to the power of 
the educator, which imposes the necessity of selection 
according to relative importance.' 

b. The second function of specific education is the 
preparation of the individual for the active work of life, 
the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake, and i' 
clear appreciation of personal, social,aHd political duiits,\ 
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This is often spoken of as the ' realistic ' or ' utilitarian' 
aspect of education, though neither term can be said 
to properly describe it. The exponents of this view 
generally lay great stress upon the teaching of science 
as giving a most useful culture of its own, and as pro- 
viding the pupil with information of much value in 
itself. They aim at educating a boy to become a 
practical razn, not specially a scholar ; and they con- 
sequently emphasise instruction, more particularly 
such as affords ample opportunities for the careful 
exercise of the senses. The upholders, however, of 
the practical side of education, while they have many 
important characteristics in common, differ largely in 
the details of their views; and in many cases are not 
so much opposed to the humanitarians upon the general 
question, as with respect to the particular elements of 
training which are to be considered of most importance, 
and in the methods by which the end advocated is to 
be arrived at. 

Bacon may be looked upon as the founder of the 
■realistic view in England, and many Continental edu- 
cators have owed much to his teaching. Comenius 
was distinctly a sense realist, though not prepared to 
limit studies in the way many of the realists have ad- 
vocated. Miiton insisted principally upon preparation 
for the actual business of life, and speaks of the drag- 
ging of the ' clioicest and hopefulicst wits to that 
asinine feast of sowthistles and brambles, which is 
commonly set before tlicm as all the food and enter- 
tainment of their tendercst and most docile age.' 
Locke was also a strong supporter of the practical 
view of education. Rousseau too had much in common 
with the realists ; while Pestaiozzi and his followers 
nayall be said, more or less, to belong to them. The 
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most renowned, as well as the most thorough-going 
advocate of the realistic idea of education in our own 
days is Mr. Herbert Spencer, who maintains that the 
knowledge which is of most worth for its usefulness in 
daily life is also that which affords the most valuable 
kind of discipline in its acquisition. For this reason 
he \vould have us confine ourselves almost entirely to 
science. 

It is with the carrying out of the utilitarian view 
of education, that the "Real Schools' of Germany 
mostly concern themselves. These took their rise in 
the celebrated institutions at Halle, founded by August 
Hermann Francke; whose system was based upon 
distinctly realistic principles, in opposition to the 
formal one-sided education of the time, which con- J 
cerncd itself almost entirely with language.' I 

Whether we look upon the ' training ' view or the \ 
* practical ' view of education as the more important, 
neither should be adopted exclusively. AH are 
pretty well agreed that the distinction should in no 
case be made in early education, but that the two 
views should be amalgamated, special attention being 
given to the cultivation of the child. The two func- 
tions cannot properly be separated in the actual work, J 
even later on, no matter what the subjects taught. It isl 
the educator's business to harmonise them, so that, \ 
while the essentially human training has its proper 
share of attention, all that will fit the pupil for his future 

' The word ' real ' in connection with tcliools wm first used it 
leems by J. S. Semler, of Hatle, in 1706, nho speaks ot his ntablish- 
mEnt as ' it mechanical and mathemalicsl real school.' Ilccker, one 
of Francke's early disciples, was Uie fiist lo found a • real ' school in 
Berlin in 1747. The Prussian Govemment has refined to support the 
Real Schools, and throws Ihdr mabtcnance upon the tcrwmvhcre t( 
Cu,iL It hai, howcTer, since 1871, re.-vignised their tSidencv. 
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n-ork shall not be neglected, wherever it is feasible 
to aid its cultivation. It is only after general educa- 
lion has secured the development of the mind, and 
disciplined it to skilled eifort, that professional educa- 
tion, properly speaking, should begin. 

Taking into account both functions of education. 
we may say that, when a person has stored his mind 
with all serviceable materials, and cultivated his 
faculties to such an extent that he is able to make a 
vigorous use of the knowledge he possesses ; when his 
moral power has become so developed and experienced 
that he not only has a delicate appreciation of duty, 
but his conscience gives its sanction to that which 
his intelligence dictates ; when his will has been 
strengthened to such a degree that he is enabled to 
act with decision, and bear with constancy the strain 
of difficulty and disappointment ; when he recognises 
his relationship to a Superior Being, and realises that 
his every action may have an influence not only for 
time but for eternity ; and lastly, when his mind has 
acquired such keen susceptibility to the beauties both 
of Nature and of Art, that it adds to his pleasures and 
softens his cares — then he is educated. 

The word education has been employed in a great 
variety of ways. This diversity arises principally 
from two causes ; either from the more or less com- 
plete limitation cf the view to one of the functions 
just given, or from the difference of standpoint. Some 
writers view education as the incans or process we 
adopt for securing the objects aimed at ; others as 
the result al such expedients, that is, the actual culti- 
vation and acquisition secured. Many writers, again, 
limit the word education to the more distinctly form- 
ative period of early life, partly because tliis is the 
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period for which the teacher is more particularly 
sponsible, and partly because it is of far greater ii 
portance. And while we must not forget the broadt 
aspect of education it is with this more limited portioi 
of the work that we are here most immediately con- 
cerned. 

In childhood and youth everything wears a fr< 
and interesting aspect, many things are new and 
curious, the world has not yet grown commonplace ; 
in a word, the mind Is less burdened with past impres- 
sions, and hence is much more powerfully susceptible 
to educational influences. It goes out to meet thei 
as it were, with all its vigour, and, from the vividnessi 
and interest of the experience, it is more deeply' 
affected than In later years. The ideas are thus ri 
tained for a longer period, and recalled with greatefj 
readiness and intensity at any future time. 

As a streamlet near its source may readily 
diverted or confined to its bed, while tlic larger ri' 
is much less within control, so the mind, during child- 
hood, is easily turned in any required direction, either 
mental or moral, until right action has become 
habitual to it. But, if neglected, or allowed to assume 
a wrong bent for any considerable length of time, it- 
becomes to a large extent settled, and beyond our| 
power to change its course. Hence the importance 
rightly attached to early education, and also to a great 
degree tlie significance and responsibility of the work 
of the teacher. 

In the early years the parents' influence should, 
among other things, fit the child for the hands of the 
teacher ; and, in the succeeding time, the influence of 
the latter, with that of the parents, should prepare tl 
pupil for the enjoyment of that moral and intcUectui 
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freedom without license, which should be the outcome 
of such combined cultivation. It must be borne in 
mind, also, that the education provided by the school, 
lasting but a few years at most, cannot carry on the 
work to perfection ; it can only lead the individual 
some distance on the road, and give him the power 
and the disposition to continue the journey himself, 
after the guidance and encouragement of the teacher 
are withdrawn. 

I^ai^e as is the influence of education, we must 
not look upon it, even in the broadest sense, as re- 
sponsible for all the differences of character which we 
see exhibited. Helvetius, indeed, asserts that * man 
is the product of his education ' ^ ; and Locke seems to 
have held, in a large measure, a similar view ; for he 
says * the difference to be found in the manners and 
abilities of men is owing more to their education than 
to anything else,' and refers again to the same point 
on several occasions. But, to follow Helvetius is to 
grant to education a greater power than really belongs 
to it. The mind at birth is not a clear sheet upon 
which education writes certain characters, but posses- 
ses, undoubtedly, an inherited capability of development 
— different in different individuals — which is a very 
important factor in the result achieved by education. 
The healthy child of intellectual parents should be 
able to advance much more rapidly than the child of 
parents who have little mental ability ; and doubtless 
in the great majority of cases this is so. M. Ribot 
has dealt very successfully with tliis problem of 
heredity, and both he and Captain Francis Galton 
have shown us, in a very remarkable way, that even 

1 He says also, * All men are born equal and with equal faculties, 
tnd education alone produces a difference between them.' 
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genius tends to be inherited. Nor is this inheriti 
capability confined to tiie intellect ; it affects the' 
morals also. There arc some children to whom ad- 
vancement in morality is as difficult as advancement 
in mental ability is in others. There is also a moral 
idiocy, as well as an idiocy of intellect, and the two i 
frequently do not go together. | 

The remark is as old as Aristotle tliat 'eduCfttion 
can improve nature, but not completely change it ' ; 
it has nothing to do with creation or destruction, for 
both alike are impossible to it ; it can only strengthen 
and improve, or weaken and control. It can bring 
out the innate power of the mind, be it great or small, 
to its fullest extent; but beyond this limit it cannot 
go. We cannot take any given mindt with all its 
faculties complete, and of it, by the most perfect edu- 
cational process, make a mind of any order we please. 
The mind is not a certain mass of material, which it 
needs but the philosopher's stone of education to fuse 
and convert into any precious metal we may require ; 
but a living tiling, growing from within outwards 
according to laws of its own, which must be attended 
to in our attempts to strengthen and direct this de- 
velopment. The idea, then, of drawing out must not 
lead us to forget that the faculties are active not 
passive ; and that the educator's work is pretty mucK 
that of securing the most favourable conditions fc 
growth, and supplying the requisite materials. 

The careful and thorough realisation of the mean- 
ing and scope of education is especially important 
to teaclicrs ; it will preserve us from taking any narrow 
view of our duty, it will keep the fact constantly 
before us that the child is an undeveloped man, 
it will prevent our confusing the means with the eni 
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But, at the same time, we must be careful to appre- 
ciate, in its clearest and sharpest outlines, the possibly 
limited portion of the work, which it is our special 
business to attend to at the moment. We must 
recognise distinctly how much we can accomplish, 
and how much we must forego. We must not dream 
of a palace, and foi^et to build properly the plain 
brick wall, which, it may be, is our particular share of 
the great design. It will not do to talk largely of 
forming mental habits, ' training the mind,' and so on, 
and fot^et to give that sound connected substratum 
of knowledge, without which education, in its true 
sense, is ii 
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CHAPTER II. 

THREE UNES OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

In considering the training and growth of the child,, 
it is usual to divide education into five branches,.' 
I. physical, 2. intellectual, 3. moral, 4. religious, and] 
J, testhetic. It will, however, be siirficient for ouf 
present object to view the last three in conjunction/ 
as the cultivation of the emotional nature. Thoughj 
we may usefully group educational work for purposes 
of discussion, in priictice the divisions, although 
broadly distinguished, intermingle and affect one 
another in various ways ; so that we cannot rightly 
regard them as definitely distinct and independent. 

Without some care for the liealth and even the 
comfort of the body, the intellect cannot be made to 
concentrate itself upon its work as it should do ; the 
attention is disturbed, the energy diminished, and thei 
continuity of action often seriously interfered with, 
On the other hand, physical well-being has very 
frequently a moral significance. Conversely both the 
intellect and the morals exert a powerful reciprocal 
action upon the body. Many mental acts have 
moral side. Morality without intelligence would b( 
incomplete ; our conceptions of right and wrong would' 
be of the haziest description, or wcll-nigli impossible ; 
we should not be able to give a reason for our actions, 
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and we should never be brought to act from a sen^.e 
of duty. The morals, again, affect the intellect to a 
lai^e extent, and their influence is needed to induce 
U3 voluntarily to undergo the work, which is necessary 
to the complete control and development of the in- 
tellectual powers. 'Education,' writes Willm, 'should 
be religious that it may be more assuredly moral ; 
moral to be correctly religious ; and intellectual for 
the sake alike of religion and morality. , . . Each 
sentiment will become the more certainly what it 
ought to be, if all the others are concurrently culti- 
vated. The moral sentiments will be strengthened 
by the culture of the religious feelings, and the senti- 
ments of the beautiful ; the religious part of our 
nature will be fortified by our moral and Ksthetical 
education ; the sentiment of the beautiful will be en- 
riched by the inspiration of the conscience, moral and 
religious ; and, in harmony, these will all profit by 
the riches of the intellect and the justness of the 
judgment' 

1. Edncatioo of the Body. — Professor Bain would 
remove the consideration of physical education almost 
entirely from the teacher's work, ' The fact,' he says, 
'of bodily health or vigour is a leading postulate in 
bodily or mental training, but the trainer does not 
take upon himself to lay down rules of hygiene.' 
Directly, this may be true, but they concern him 
narrowly nevertheless ; he needs all the same to be 
well acquainted with them, and to secure as far as 
possible their being carried out into practica Indi- 
rectly, the teacher is to a considerable extent answer- 
able for the physical welfare of his pupils, and the 
lamentable effects of school life upon young children, 
which we so frequently hear of nowadays, arc in a 
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great measure the result of negligence in this respect 
There can be no doubt that, if Intellectual education 
is to be a success, there must be 'the sound mind 
the sound body'; and, though the teacher has a 
ri^ht to expect this when the child is placed under 
his care, it is also his business to see that the physical 
circumstances affecting the child during school hours, 
and the methods employed, do not conduce to harmful 
bodily results. Considerations of physical well-being 
will influence every department of school work. They 
will considerably modify the arrangements included 
under organisation ; they will settle the nature and 
conditions of school drill ; they will abolish all in- 
jurious punishments, as holding up weights or going 
without food, so frequently resorted to in former 
times ; and they will limit and affect in many ways 
the details of teaching. To mention only a few 
points that lie upon the surface : the teacher will 
secure a proper supply of fresh air, light, and warmtli; 
he will see that all unnatural and injurious postures 
are avoided ; he will not allow too long a continuance 
in one position, or too long a strain upon the brain ; 
he will recognise the necessity of relief and variety, 
and the deadening effect of long-continued mere 
mechanical drill-work. More than this, it is his duty 
to seize every available occasion for helping forward 
physical development, and for this purpose the play- 
ground will be found to afford many valuable oppor- 
tunitics. The teacher can do much to encouraga'' 
recreation and useful exercises, and, at the samctimi 
he can keep within proper limits any that tend 
overtax the strength, \Vitb athletes he has little 
do, but with healthy, .ictive, .and happy children a 
very great deal. If the educator look simply to the 
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mental side of the pupil's nature, he may be tempted 
to foster the too early or the too rapid development 
of the intellect The encouragement of precocity is a 
thing not confined to homes, but it is distinctly to be 
discountenanced wherever it may be found. 

2. Ednoation of the Intellect — The mind is 
doubtless rightly to be viewed as a whole, manifesting 
its power in different ways, rather than as a mass of 
separate and independent faculties ; still its various 
modes of action — differing in manifestation, direction, 
and, frequently, in the objects operated upon — may 
usefully be regarded by the teacher as the result of 
different mental forces. The complex action of the 
faculties will be better understood when we have 
carefully considered in detail the various elements 
which go to make up this complexity of operation. 
We shall also be the better able to provide for and 
direct the cultivation of the mind, if we thus isolate 
and fix the attention upon those distinguishing and 
predominating phases of activity which have given 
names to the various powers — as memory, imagination, 
reason, and so on. Wc may do this without asserting 
anything respecting the independence or singleness of 
action of the particular faculties, and without forget- 
ting the intimate association which exists between the 
various phases so named. The ordinary faculties are, 
as it were, the spectrum colours of the mind ; and as 
in the case of light there are innumerable gradations 
of tint, so in the mind there are numberless slightly 
different modes of operation. But as we find it con- 
venient to roughly group the spectrum tints into 
seven colours, so it is useful to give special names to 
the more distinct phases of mental action. And, as 
all the colours may be compounded from three 
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primaries, so, what we ordinarily denominate facultic! 
we shall find may be ultimately resolved into threes 
elementary processes. ' If we do not lose sight of the 
fact," remarks Ribot, ' that the various faculties are 
only the unknown causes of known phenomena, that 
they are only a convenient means of classifying facta, 
and speaking of them ; if we. do not fall into thi 
common error of making them substantial entities 
personages who sometimes agree and sometimi 
differ, and who form a little republic in intelligence 
we do not see that there can be anything reprchea- 
sible in this distribution into faculties, in conformil 
with the rules of a healthy method and a gt 
natural classification.' 

It is not easy, however, to make any complcU 
list of the mental powers, and no very satisfactoi 
classification of them seems to have been arrived at;' 
or, at least, to be at all generally adopted. Professor 
Bain discards the ordinary style of analysis, and points 
out three properties only of mental action as funda 
mentally distinct : — 

1. Discrimination or consciousness of difference. 

2. Relenliveness — the basis of memory and habll 

3. Detection of similarity, or consciousness 
agreement.^ 

He claims that these three great functions cc 
prehend all the commonly recognised faculti 
included under the intellect proper ; that is, excluding,, 
the feelings and volition or will. 

The principal modes of mental action ordinarily 

recognised are the following : — sensation, perception, 

conception, attention, memory, imagination, reason, 

judgment, and reflection. Much difficulty is, hoiy.. 

' See ' Senses nnii Inlelkci." 
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ever, experienced by the student of mental science 
from the want of logical conaisttincy in the employ- 
ment of the common terms, one writer frequently 
including under one name more or less than another, 
or even using it in a quite different sense. 

Again, no exact order of the development of the 
faculties has hecn made out, inasmuch as the action 
of one involves the action of others to a greater or 
less extent Still certain faculties act with their full 
strength at a much later period than others, and may 
be injuriously affected by being prematurely forced 
into operation. Thusone faculty may be characteristic 
of a particular period of childhood, and may be very 

Kusefully developed by frequent exercise, while another 
poay still be very weak, and would be harmed by any 
■ain brought to bear upon it to hasten its develop- 
The teacher therefore needs to bear in mind 
certain broad rules which go some distance towards 
tling for him the sequence and severity of studies 

"at certain periods ; as well as the suitability of certain 
devices he makes use of in his methods. Thus the 
frequent and regular exercise of the senses as the 
means of forming perceptions may take place almost 
from the cradle, the observation being appealed to, 
the attention gradually steadied, and use being made 
of the child's natural craving for knowledge and 
experience. The simpler forms of conception also 
are early developed, while the power of abstraction is 
of somewhat later growth. Memory soon comes into 
action ; and attention may be usefully exercised up 
to its strength from a very early date, although the 
continuous and concentrated form of this power can 
only be successfully counted upon when it has had 
foii£ulerable training. Imagination usually precede; 
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reason, which is weak until the mind is somewhat 
developed. Judgment and reflection are both late 
faculties; the latter needing the employment, in a 
greater or less degree, of all those which precede it. 
' Reflection,' says Dugald Stewart, ' is the last of our 
intellectual faculties that unfolds itself; and in by far 
the greater number of individuals it never unfolds 
itself in any considerable degree.' 

3. The Eduoation of the Emotional Natnre and the 
Will. — Of the three great divisions of mind — intellect, 
emotion, and volition — the last two still remain to be 
briefly mentioned. To give bodily vigour and intel- 
lectual ability, without any moral foundation to the 
character, is to give an education, not only wanting 
in completeness, but in balance ; an education which 
may be mischievous both to tlie individual and to 
society. 

The emotions need to be gradually brought more 
or less under control ; the sense of duty awakened ; 
the moral Judgment formed ; wrong tendencies cor- 
rected ; and the recognition of the beauty of right and 
order, of nature and art, established ; while the wilt — 
developed by exercise, enlightened by experience, and 
stimulated by proper motives — assumes the guidance 
of the whole nature, and steers it in accordance with 
fixed principles of right and duty. 

Further, we have to lead the child step by step 
from dependence on an earthly father, and obedience 
to that father's will and authority, to fashion his life 
in accordance with the Divine Will, and to recognise 
in the Supreme Being a Heavenly Fatlier in whom 
'we live and move and have our being,' and who is 
'our refuge and strcngtii, a very present help in 
trouble,' 
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In endeavouring to train to right action, we need 
to take into consideration then : — 

I. The initiative power, that is, the motives — 
emotional impulses or other sources whence action 

■ springs. 

■ 2. The legislative power, that is, the action of the 
mineral intelligejtce and judgment, which decides whether 
' an action is right or wrong, and hence whether it 

should be done or not. 

3. The administrative power, that is, the power of 
I will, whereby we adhere to and carry out the decisions 
|arrived at by the inteUect and the conscience. 

4. The reficctive power, whereby we recognise the 
Iresult or consequence of the action as in accordance 
I with our previous judgment or not, and which has a 
I considerable influence on succeeding actions. 

These need to be continually kept in sight by the 
I educator, and each must receive attention in accord- 
I ance with the state of the pupil's advancement ; but 
lit must not be expected that all will act from the first, 
lor even until considerable training and development 
Ihave been given to the child's nature. The simplest 

■ phases of emotion, eg. of sympathy or repulsion, are 
I to be traced back to the perceptional stage ; they are 
I developed side by side with ideas, and may be made 

use of, more or less, almost from the beginning. By 
experience, teaching, and the development of the 
mora! intelligence there becomes gradually fixed in 
the mind a perception cf the distinction between right 
and wrong, and of the necessity of choosing the one 
and avoiding the other. The growth of the sense of 
1 duty is, however, very slow; and while we should 
kcxercise it as far as its strength goes, and have its 
altivation ever before us, it cannot be safely or 
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usefully appealed to alone in the early stages. At 
first the child is swayed almost entirely by personal 
sympathy, by authority, and by pleasure and pain 
connected with the acts themsc-lves; its notions 
right and wrong are pretty much those of allowed or' 
forbidden; but there gradually arises the concJousness 
of independence, of power to act in a particular way 
according to the determination we form. The will 
comes to be recognised as something quite distinct from 
ideas or from emotions, and the child comes to feel 
that he must not only make a choice, but that he 
must adhere to the particular course of conduct 
chosen. This determinative power grows with effort, 
and, as we shall find later on, the teacher may do 
much to foster and direct its growth. 

It 15 necessary, too, that the child should not only^ 
feel the pleasure or pain attendant upon certain 
actions, but should recognise that pleasure or pain is 
the more or less remote consequence of particular 
lines of conduct, the pleasure of duty fulfilled from 
proper motives being of the highest kind. Where 
the effect is immediate the connection is early per- 
ceived, but the reflective power necessary to the 
perception of remoter results is of much later growth, 
and must not be counted upon until considerable 
development and experience have been gained. The 
discipline of consequences, as it has been called, depends 
upon this power of recognition, and will be effectivfti 
only in proportion to its development. 

The teacher has to consider how he will best give 
effect to the proper growth of each power, what 
order he will adopt in his moral teaching, in what 
degree he will appeal to each faculty at different 
periods, what inducements he will hold out, wl 
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measures of coercion he will adopt, and what use is 
to be made of the influences of example and sur- 
rounding circumstances. And this has to be done 
with a wise discretion, a loving sympathy for the 
child, a patience of waywardness and backsliding, 
a justness of judgment, a keenness of insight, a 
moderation of control, and a watchfulness that never 
sleeps. These make the work as difficult as it is 
important. 

We have not only to teach a child to know the 
right, or even to implant in him the desire for right 
conduct, but also to lead him gradually to perceive 
the means whereby right action maybe made possible ; 
and we must gradually unfold to him, as he is able to 
bear it, the reasons for such and such an act being 
performed. This is more especially necessary where 
most likely to be neglected, in that large class of 
actions which do not seem of much importance in 
themselves but have a wrong tendency ; the direction 
of which is liable to be left to chance, and whose 
power is frequently unrealised, it is to be feared, even 
by the teacher himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOME LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM A BRIE? 
CONSIDERATION OF SENSATION, PERCEPTION, 

CONCEPTION, AND ATTENTION. 

A. Sensation, Perceplion, and Conception. 

The senses are usually spoken of as five in number — -1 
sight, hearing, touch, smell, and taste. There is also j 
a ' muscular sense,' and a variety of internal sensations j 
connected with organic life; with these latter, how-' 
ever, we have little to do. 

The organs of the outer senses are various nervt * 
groups connecting certain parts of the body — as the 
eye, the ear, the mouth, the nose, and the skin — 
directly or indirectly with tlie brain. Each group of 
nerves, under ordinary circumstances, answers only 
to its own class of stimuli. Thus the eye is affected 
by light, the ear by sound, the skin by touch, the 
nose by smells or odours, and certain nerves of the 
mouth by the property of bodies called taste. Those 
nerves which convey impressions to the brain are 
called sensory, affa-mt, or in-carrying nerves ; while 
those which transmit messages outwards to the 
various parts of the body are termed motor, efferent, 
or out-carrying. 

All nerve impressions are finally transmitted t 
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and all return messages received from, the groups of 
; matter lying atong, and forming the base of, 
the brain. These sensory gangha are called col- 
lectively the sensoriu7n? In all probability the sen- 
sorium is the seat of consciousness, and forms the 
central station, in connection on tlie one side with 
the various parts of the body, and on the other with 
the higher portion of the brain called the cerebrum. 
According to this view, the impressions sent up to 
the cerebrum act as materials for the mind to work 
upon, and the results, or thoughts, are, as it were, 
telegraphed down again to the scnsorium, before we 
become conscious of them. Thus while the cerebrum 
acts as the legislative power of the mind, the sen- 
sorium — having the whole of the nerves under its 
control — alone publishes the results, or performs the 
administrative functions. 

When some outward stimulus — the action of some 
external body or influence — operates upon the nerves 
of a particular sense in an appropriate manner, the 
immediate result of the contact is called a sense- 
impression. Directly this nervous excitement affects 
the consciousness, and we feel that certain changes 
have ' occurred in our own ' subjective ' state, but 
do not refer these changes to any external or objec- 
tive source,' the sense impression has become a seiisa- 
tion. The attention is here centred not upon the 
cause, but upon the feeling produced. As wc become 
conscious of the latter, tlie mind at once refers the 
sense impressions to the origin of the nerves which 
convey them to the brain, and this leads to the locali- 
sation of the sensation, and the identification of the 

' See Carpenter's Mcnfat Physii^a^ — a valuable book to Lbs 
, leacher, and one to which I hnve been Irequcntlj indebted. 
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outward source of the affection. The attention is 
now transferred from the feeling to the outer cause, 
and the recognition of this has extended the sensation 
into s. perception. But were it not for tlie power of 
the mind to continue and recall the effects, this phase 
of consciousness would cease to exist directly the 
impressing force were withdrawn. The perception- 
results, however, are mentally registered, and become 
items of knowledge concerning some external body, 
that is, become ideas, or notions, which may be re- 
called at a future time. This apprehension and re- 
tention by the mind of certain particulars of objects 
is the simplest form of ideation. 

A sensation, then, is the mental side of a sense-- 
impression— the addition of consciousness ; a percep- 
tion implies a sensation together with the recognition 
of the cause ; the stored result of a perception is an 
elementary idea. The senses are merely reporters, 
and it depends upon the mind whether the communi- 
cations are made use of or not. Perception indirectly 
makes us acquainted with objects ; directly, it is 
concerned with properties or qualities, as form, colour, 
size, &c, ; but when a number of these fundamental 
ideas are compounded, or associated together, we 
gain an idea of the body to which the qualities belong. 
The first notions are exceedingly limited and im- 
perfect; improved attention, much experience, and 
many corrections are necessary before clearness is 
arrived at, These corrections arise mainly from tlie 
comparison of the perceptions obtained through one 
sense -with those recorded through others. After the 
formation and fixing of the perception-results, we 
may recognise several developments as separate in 
kind, though in actual experience they run one into 
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anotlicr in a very complex way. First, wo have the 
reproduction of simple ideas from the impressions 
stored in the mind by a kind of involuntary memory. 
Secondly, the organisation and combination of all the 
essential features of a group of simple ideas, so as to 
form a general idea or common notion of a thing as 
one of a class — tlie individual peculiarities and 
details, not essential to the recognition of the object, 
being omitted. This process of fusion we may call 
simple generalisalion, and the sign of a general idea 
or notion so formed is a common noun. Thirdly, we 
learn later on to separate a certain quality from a 
class of objects, and to contemplate it as a thing 
apart from the associated concretes, recognising it as 
having no separate existence, yet perfectly conceivable 
by the mind, as whiteness or wisdom. This process 
may be termed simple abstraction, and the signs of 
the products obtained are abstract nouns. And lastly, 
we have the power whereby the mind realises, or 
pictures out to itself, the ideas suggested to it 

All these exercises of mind extending beyond 
mere perception, and concerned with the manipulation 
or realisation of ideas, may be conveniently grouped 
together under one common term — conception, though 
the word has been used, at different times, to denote 
each of the processes separately. Conception, there- 
fore, is the faculty whereby the products of perception 
are grouped, and to a certain extent, recombined, and 
the complex ideas thus formed are imaged forth to 
the mind. Thus we see conception shades into 
memory on the one hand, and imagination on the 
other. 

Perception and conception thus supply us with 
the materials for thought, without which the higher 
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forms of intellectual activity could not take plac^'j 
and words would be meaningless. It is true that a 
lai^e share of our knowledge is not the direct result 
of our perceptions, but is received on the testimony 
of others; stl!!, after all, it arises immediately or 
mediately from perception, and before the knowledge 
communicated to us can be judged of, or even under- 
stood, we must have gone through a wide range of 
sense experience for ourselves. When once a clear 
and fixed idea has been gained this may be recalled 
by means of words, but an entirely new perception 
cannot be gained or imparted in this way. It is im- 
possible to give a man, born blind, any adequate idea 
of colour ; one blind man's notion of red was that it was 
something like the braying of a trumpet. Tliis shows 
us that language is merely a set of symbols, and 
cannot of itself give knowledge until the ideas for 
which the words stand have been arrived at in other 
ways. Few principles have been more largely in- 
sisted on by educators, from quite eariy times, than 
that we should give ideas in teaching, not mere words. 
This is perfectly correct, but we should not run into 
the opposite extreme, and endeavour to give ideas 
without the corresponding words. The teacher should 
bear in mind that both things are necessary, the 
formation of complete and correct notions, and the 
power to express these ideas in suitable language. 
Not only is the direct progress from ideas to words of 
value, but also frequently the converse process — the 
passage from words back again to things. 

The senses have not inaptly been termed the 
'five gateways of knowledge,' inasmuch as they form 
the means of communication between the mind and 
the outer world. The senses, as the handmaids of^ 
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perception, are of eminent use in the acquisition of 
those fundamental facts, which are based on observa- 
tion ; and, for this reason, they should be sedulously 
cultivated, apart from any increased acuteness which 
may be useful in other ways. ' The education of the 
senses neglected, all afler education partakes of a 
drowsiness, a haziness, an insufficiency, which it is 
impossible to cure," Young children, then, should be 
supplied with plenty of objects on which to exercise 
their senses ; let them handle, see, hear, taste, and 
smell things for themselves, the parent or teacher 
giving all necessary guidance and aid. The observa- 
tion should be so directed that they may grasp the 
essential characteristics of things, and learn to recog- 
nise both the likenesses and the diiTerences which 
objects present to the senses. 

A certain amount of effort of mind or attention is 
necessary even for sensation, and still more for per- 
ception. Frequently when the attention is distracted 
by other things tlie impressions made on the senses 
are not translated even into sensations. \Vc may be 
close to a loud ticking clock for hours, and be utterly 
unconscious of any noise. This shows us that in 
training the perceptive faculty, the great thing is to 
catch the attention, and direct the mind to what it is 
t J recognise. 

The three qualities we should aim at fostering in 
the action of the senses and the perceptive faculty 



1. Rapidity of reception. 

2. Intensity or vividness of impression. 

3. Vivacity in seizing details- 
Each of these is a natural gift possessed from 

birth (probably through the action of heredity), in a 
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much greater degree by some individuals than by ' 
others ; yet all three are capable of great develop- 
ment and improvement. The first depends upon the 
presentation to the mind of a large number of objects, 
and gives quickness of recognition. The second 
depends more upon the extent of the change from t 
previous state, than upon the absolute amount of 
stimulus applied, and leads to depth or firmness of 
mental impression. The third depends upon tlie i 
amount of attention, and results in clearness and 
fulness of perception. Robert Houdin, the conjurer, 
trained the sense of sight in his son to such a degree, 
that after a glance at such a thing, say, as a toy shop, 
or a library, he was able to name a most wonderful 
list of objects and details observed. 

The consideration of the exercises most suited to 
early childhood will prevent us burdening the child 
too soon with book work. On the other hand, because 
they appeal largely to the senses, and offer such ex- 
cellent training to the perceptive faculty, lessons on 
• form' and 'colour,' and 'object lessons,' are of great 
value to young children.' For a similar reason books 
for the young should be illustrated with good pictures, 
and frequent use should be made by the teacher of 
the blackboard. In this connection also the Kinder- 
garten system is most admirable, but it should be 
kept in its proper place, and not allowed to become 
a mere hobby, so as to usurp the place of later 
exercises. 

■ It will be seen Crom the above Ihat Can too frequent plan of teach- 
big an objecllesinn withautlhe object, or even wilhoula moilel or picture, 
nciely to import so much book knowledge, i> enlirel/ betide the ibArk. 
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B. Attention. 

Attention perhaps has less claim than almost any 
other faculty to be regarded as single. It is rather 
the co-ordinating and controlling force exerted by 
the mind upon its various powers, so as to bring into 
strongest action this or that particular phase of its 
activity. It narrows our mental working into one 
channel, and eventually renders it subservient to the 
will. It is essentially a limiting and selective power, 
so far as breadth or extensity of mental action is con- 
cerned, and an augmentative power with regard to 
the strength or intensity of such action. The mind, 
having by its aid more or less completely excluded 
all other objects but the chosen one, directs its whole 
force upon this. It is, as it were, the means possessed 
by the mind of focussing itself upon an object ; the 
more its range is narrowed, the greater is the power 
it possesses of dealing with that which is left. 

Attention is necessary to the correct use of all 
the faculties. It is the essence of mental work and 
has often been spoken of as an indispensable element 
of genius. It affects all sides of the intellect and is 
one of the very foundations upon which memory is 
built. It also acts upon the emotional nature, tending 
to withdraw us from painful or injurious states of 
feeling, and to select for us those which are bene- 
ficial. So great is its power, that even the intenscst 
bodily pain may not be felt when the mind is strongly 
directed to other things. It is said that Robert Hall 
was unconscious of a very painful disease while 
preaching ; and many a soldier does not know he is 
wounded, until the excitement of battle cools down, 
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and he is able to direct his mind to other things thaiu 
fighting. The importance of attention, in fact, 
scarcely be over-estimated. No more valuable 
mental habit can be formed in children, and it be- 
hoves tJie teacher to give earnest heed to this fact in 
all departments of his work. 

The concentration of mind produced by attention, 
when the result of an effort of wilt, is accompanied 
by a sense of strain, and this tension — suggested by 
the meaning of the word attention — seems to be the 
great source of mental fatigue, Afteran effort of this 
kind, change in the form of activity, or change of 
object, affords rest ; just as the eye after being com- 
pletely fatigued by looking at red, finds rest in re- 
garding green. Now, while continuing the effort long 
enough to give thorough exercise to the faculty, we 
should be careful, in the case of children, not to strain 
their attention. Hence one great reason for variety 
in teaching ; and this variety may be given without 
humouring the natural volatility of children. It is 
change of interest, change of view, change of manner, 
rather than frequent cliange of subject, which is 
needed. 

The principal qualities of attention seem to be 
(i) vh'aci/j- — or the power of transferring the mental 
gaze from one thing to another; (3) inUiisitj/ — or 
tlic power of concentrating the mind wholly upon a 
single point ; and. {3) coniiiiuiCy— or lasting power, 

Some children seem naturally to possess a larger 
share of the faculty of attention than others, in fact 
this power varies very greatly in different individuals, 
not only in degree but in kind. Some can, with tlie 
greatest ease, transfer their attention from object t( 
object, while others take a long time to change, bu( 
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possess greater depth and acuteness. The first, as 
Dr. Carpenter points out, need training to greater 
fixity ; the second to more rapid change of direction. 
Some children give attention easily to some things, 
and with difficulty to others ; some have their attention 
apparently absorbed by external things, some by day- 
dreams or their own thoughts. 

The power of the attention may be controlled in 
iwo quite different ways : (i) fro>n without, through 
the interest aroused by external things attracting it ; 
and (2) fro7K within, by the action of the will compelling 
it. The first acts spontaneously, and is almost the 
only means of control in the case of young children, 
the will having as yet hardly the slightest power of 
government. The second is the result of habit, and 
of gradual growth. By practice the will gains more 
and more power over the attention, until at last we 
can compel the mind to contemplate earnestly, and 
for a certain length of time, even very unpleasant 
things. This gradual domination of attention by the 
will is one of the most important points in education. 

In nearly all cases the attention of children may 
be fixed on things; but with difficulty upon ideas 
presented merely in words, unless well within their 
experience, and upon subjects interesting to them. 
This aftbrds us a further reason why we should give 
little ones plenty to sec and handle. It fixes an ad- 
ditional value to 'object lessons,' and shows us how 
unsuitable is mere lecture as an early method of 
teaching. The fact too, that young children of the 
same age are not all capable of giving the same 
degree of attention, will lead the teacher to make 
numerous small modifications in his practice and 
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treatment, without which much good would be lost 
and mischief result. 

A young child's attention, then, is to be secured 
by engaging his sympathy, by interesting him, by 
finding him something to do, by rendering the object 
to which we wish him to give his mind more attractive 
than its surroundings. To do this effectively often 
requires all the devices of manner and skill of pre- 
sentment which the teacher has at his command. 
It is the necessity for attractiveness which makes 
brightly coloured pictures so useful in teaching 
little ones. For a similar reason woodcuts in reading 
books are not only helpful in giving clearness of idea) 
but also in adding interest. 

Attention in the case of the young cannot be en- 
forced by commands or punishment. This can only 
take place later on when the will has asserted its 
control. A little child's attention cannot be given by 
mere effort to an uninteresting thing, and is not to be 
depended upon. To scold such a one for inattention 
is to blame him for not putting into action a power 
whicli he does not possess, and will only possess when 
it has by long practice gradually developed itself. 
Later on punishment may at times have a use, but it 
is generally a dangerous motive to employ in the case 
of attention. It is extremely difficult to estimate the 
exact amount of efiort made ; it may have been 
greater than we judge, and the punishment con- 
sequently unjust. It has been noted that it is the 
habit of attention — the ready conscious direction of 
the mind by an effort of will — that we wish to bring 
about. Now attention obeys the ordinary law of 
exercise ; each effort makes the next one easier of 
performance. Hence as the child's ^e and experience 
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increase, and his will develops, we may exact more 
and more of attention from him ; making allowances 
for necessary defects, but keeping well up to the limit 
of his power. We have not only to supply opportuni- 
ties, but frequently to lend our aid with motives, 
until the child has learned to exercise his attention 
entirely by his power of self-control. We must be 
on the watch to guard against that desultory atten- 
tion which acts by fits and starts, and we must not 
be deceived by the listless fixed gaze of the eye when 
the mind is far away. 

We must look also to the child's physical sur- 
roundings. Long continuance in one posture, a hot 
close room, a dazzling light, bodily fatigue or want of 
ease, and many other similar things, all affect atten- 
tion prejudicially ; and their action upon the child 
should be prevented as far as possible. To try to 
force attention in cases of physical fatigue or uneasi- 
ness is to produce an injurious nervous prostration. 

It is important also to give a child no more to do 
than he can accomplish well. The hurried scramble 
to get over a large amount of work is inimical to that 
depth of attention which is so valuable ; and leads to 
that partial phase of concentration which ends in 
superficiality, and in half-formed ideas. In no other- 
direction will educational training tell more power- 
fully or beneficially than in guiding and develop- 
ing the power of attention — from the first efforts at 
observation, to those disciplined and continuous 
efforts where the mind is able to exert its whole force 
within the range prescribed by the will 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MEMORY IN EDUCATION. 

It has been seen that if an impression is weak, its 
effect may not be recognised, or, at most, it may 
affect the consciousness but for an instant. If, how- 
ever, the impression is stronger it passes to the portion 
of the brain concerned with the higher processes, and 
forms an idea. Directly a second idea presents itself 
the first passes from the consciousness, but it is not 
lost ; in some subtle way that we do not understand 
it is registered, and may at a future time, under 
suitable conditions, be recalled. So any idea which 
has once been distinctly before the mind may, within 
a variable time, be again brought to light by an effort 
of the will. It thus appears that the mind possesses 
the power of taking hold of ideas and fixing them, 
and further, in connection with this registering power, 
the capability of reproducing the ideas thus laid by. 

This phase of the mind's action in storing its 
products, and in reviving them at a future time when 
needed, the recollection being accompanied by a 
recognition of their having previously occupied the 
consciousness, we call memory. * When our intuitions 
are revived,' says Dr. Morell, ' so that we are fully 
conscious of the affinity between the type and the 
antitype, then we are said to possess memory properly 
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so called.' Persons who possess the power of keeping 
a large number of consciously stored ideas just ready 
for use, and who can at once bring them forward when 
wanted, are said to be possessed of a good memory. 
A good memory, however, docs not, in the vast 
majority of eases, mean a facile power of remembering 
all classes of ideas alike ; this probably very few people 
possess. What particular class of facts the mind can 
most readily treat in tliis way depends upon individual 
power and previous training. ' We arc all blockheads 
in something,' remarks Professor Bain, 'some of U3 
fail in mechanical aptitude, some in music, some in 
languages, some in science. Memory in one of these 
lines of incapacity is a rope of sand.' 

Most of us are apt to take it for granted that the power 
of acquiring and retaining for use new ideas is unhmited; 
but we may soon convince ourselves that this is not so. 
Minds vary very largely in tliis respect, of course, and the 
boundary in most cases may not be reached ; but there can 
be no doubt that such a limit exists for each particular mind, 
and that no matter how studious we may be, beyond a certain 
point the acquisition of fresh information means also the 
letting slip part of that which previously formed our avail- 
able stock of mental wealth. 

There is reason to believe that the ideas reproduced by 
the action of the memory affect the same portions of the 
nervous mechanism — and in the same way, though almost 
always in a less powerful degree — which were affected in the 
original formation of the idea, the cause of the affection 
only being different. Professor Bain mentions the very 
remarkable fact, as having been determined by experiment, 
that ' the persistent imagination of a bright colour fatigues 
the nerves of sight' 

In many instances an idea comes to occupy the 
mind so frequently, and each time, it may be, in a 
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slightly changed form, or in other connections, that 
it is at length grasped in all its completeness and 
variety of aspect. It is associated with other similar 
ideas, becomes exactly defined by its companionship, 
and is assimilated, as it were, into the fibre of the 
mind. When we reproduce it for use we are quite 
unconscious of the source from which it came, and of 
the individual forms of which it was compounded. 
Here the antitype has vanished, and though the 
storing of such ideas is really a most valuable exercise 
of memory, broadly viewed, we do not usually speak 
of it as such. Powerful minds assimilate complex 
ideas in this way far more readily and completely than 
ordinary minds, so that large stores of information, 
which are simply retained as an act of what is usually 
called memory by the latter, are by the former 
grasped by a kind of instinct in all their fulness and 
diversity of form, and are ready at any instant for any 
use to which they can be applied. The more our 
knowledge is of this digested kind, the more truly 
may it be said that it ' is power.' Newton and 
Shakespeare, though not possessed of any remarkable 
faculty of memory in the ordinary sense, readily 
assimilated knowledge in this perfect way; and 
hence were able to make such powcrfii! and extensive 
use of it. With most men the process of assimilation 
is a slow one, but it is a sure one. 

Though tlie power of memory, then, is an inherei 
quality of the mind, yet it may be aided in its actii 
in many ways ; and accustoming it to the ready use 
of tliesc aids is what we really mean by training the 
memory. It will therefore be necessary, if we would 
clearly understand the working of memory, and em- 
ploy it most usefully in education, to consider, not 
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only the means for strengthening the retention of 
ideas, and aiding their ready reproduction, but also 
the initial process of preparing and taking hold of the 
material ; that is, we shall have to make ourselves 
acquainleti with the three stages — apprehension, 
retention, and reproduction. Tnie they interfuse a 
good deal, and in practice cannot be separated ; but 
it will conduce to clearness if we here notice them 
separately. 

A. Apprehension. 

By apprehension is here meant the mode of 
taking hold of the ideas we wish to fix in the mind, 
the method we adopt of feeding the memory as it 
were — tlie preparatory operation to memory proper. 
This is dependent in a large measure on the manner 
of presentation. We may present material to the 
memory in many ways, with the addition of special 
preparation and devices to aid its action, or without 
them. When we present ideas simply as so many 
dissociated fragments, or independent facts, we are 
exercising it in the lowest, because least helpful and 
intelligent, way. We are trusting to tlie retentive or 
fixing power alone, and all we ask of the mind is, that 
it shall cany the material presented without acting 
upon it, and so deliver it up again in exactly the same 
form in which it was received. 

To this exercise of the memory the terms me- 
chanical, portative, local, and verbal have been applied. 
There are some classes of facts which we need to 
treat in this way, but even in such cases we should 
reduce the mechanical nature of the operation as 
much as possible, and at least secure that ideas arc 
presented to the mind, not mere words remembered 
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by their sounds only. We shall find that some aid, 
too, may be given in most cases of the kind. The 
exercise of the memory merely for the purpose of 
carrying information in one form — learning ' by rote,' 
or ' by heart,' as it is called — has been frequently 
much decried ; and some exceedingly roundabout 
methods of learning languages, and other things, have 
been invented in order to avoid it. But the fault lies 
not in using the power, for it has a distinct province 
of its own, but in applying it to things much better 
learned in other ways. 

To persons who possess the ability in a marlced 
degree of memorising a form of words, the temptation 
is very great to save themselves trouble, by relying on 
this power alone. 'An unskilful teacher," remarks 
Archbishop Whatcly, ' is content to put before his 
pupils what they have to learn, and ascertaining that 
they remember it ; and thus those of them whose 
memory is ready and retentive, have their mind left 
in a perfectly passive state, and are like a person 
alwaj'S carried about in a sedan chair, till he has 
almost lost the use of his limbs. And then it is made 
a wonder that a person who has been so well taught, 
and who was so quick in learning and remembering, 
should not prove an able man ; which is about as 
reasonable as to expect that a copious cistern, if filled, 
should be converted into a perennial fountain,' 

The exercise of memory, then, without reason or 
judgment, should not be resorted to when any higher 
method can be applied ; when it is so. the result is 
'cram.' Usually when facts arc crammed they are 
crushed into the mind to serve some temporary pur- 
pose, and are as rapidly lost as they were gained^ 
without leaving any benefit behind. One of the very. 
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worst forms of ' cram ' is the learning of answers to 
questions likely to come in an examination. It 
destroys all independent intelligence, and reduces the 
pupil to the level of a mere machine. 

Passing to the higher and more valuable exercises 
of the faculty under consideration, we find that the way 
in which we learn a thing is a most important element 
in its successful manipulation by the memory. Much 
time is saved and power gained by the proper pre- 
paration of the material — the transformation of it by 
the use of the other faculties into the best form for 
the memory to hold, the condensation of it by 
retaining essentials only, and the addition of any 
subsidiary aids which may lend their assistance. The 
following are some of the most important points to be 
borne in mind in presenting facts to the memory, so 
as to give the maximum of readiness, usefulness, and 
intelligence. 

I. We should carefully discriminate between 
important and unimportant facts, principal and sub- 
ordinate, the thing illustrated and the illustration, a 
general truth and the individual example, and fix the 
mind firmly upon the former in each case. 

In reading a book much valuable time is frequently 
misspent from trying to remember too mach at once. By 
mastering the fundamental portions, the skeleton as it were, 
first, the rest falls naturally into its place, and we gain a 
grasp of the whole, which rarely comes of mere unmethodical 
industry. Of course discrimination of this kind exists only 
to a very small extent in children ; it is a matter of training. 
The teacher, therefore, should make the best of his oppor- 
tunities, and in his own teaching not only make the most 
imp>ortant things the most prominent, but see also that the 
children recognise the facts which it is specially important 
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they should remember. Very rarely does it seem tliat pupils 
aru tauglit nowadays how to study. They are told what 
to do, and left to discover the best way for themselves. J 
This is a loss even from llie present point of view. 

2. A further aid is rendered to memory byj'udicious I 
selectiOE. Of many facts equally important from>| 
different points of view, some only will be valuable! 
for the purpose we have in hand. We must learn J 
therefore, if we would place memory under the bestfl 
possible working conditions, to select the ideas whicbl 
we need to make most use of at the present time, and'l 
allow the rest to sink into a secondary place until'f 
their turn comes. 

We shall frequently be guided in our selection by the ' 
Eiiggestiveness of the particular facts, by their serving as 
keys to other ideas we wish to fix, and hy the possibility of 
readily connecting them so as to form a continuous chain. . 
Skilful selection is one of the secrets of ' getting up ' iiK J 
formation. In teaching we must take care also that lb( 
facts chosen are suitable, both in matter and words, to the 1 
age and tmderstanding of our pupils. A cliild who is 
battling with a number of difficulties at the same time is 
scarcely likely to conquer any one thoroughly, and all energy 
needlessly drawn off in otlicr directions is so much loss to 
memory. Many otherwise good lessons are spoiled by want 
of discrimioalion in matters of selection, and much of the 
superficiality we so often hear complained of is in part to be i 
charged to the same defect. | 

3. Help of another kind is afforded by claasifloft-l 
tion and arrangement ; by grouping facts in the most 
suitable way ; and by attending carefully to the form 
of presentation, or the neatest mode by which they can 
be expressed. 

^Ve must assist children to recognise the common eiemeat I 
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wliich justifies the combining of a group of ideas ; teach 
them how to classify for themselves, and how to remodel 
and rearrange information, so as to render the acquisition 
of it easy and most useful. The value of method in work 
is not likely to be over-estimated. Even in the lowest class 
of exercises — where we have simply to memorise facts — to 
put the ideas 'in the best form, or to notice any common 
peculiarity is often of great assistance. Thus, the value of 
the sines and cosines of the angles 0°, 30®, 45% 60°, and 
90° may be remembered with the greatest ease by arranging 
them in order under a common root sign. It is a help to 
notice that tlie deaths of the first three Edwards all end in 
7, and that the value of tt, ^^, consists of the first three 
odd numbers taken twice. The verse form is a well-known 
help, and alliteration acts in a similar way. Every one must 
at some time have been thankful for — * Thirty days hath 
September,' &c., and most of those who have learned a 
foreign language must have felt how much time was saved 
by versifying exceptions to grammatical rules. As long as 
these artificial aids are kept to the proper kind of facts, it is 
a mistake to throw away their assistance. 

4. Great importance should be attached to prin- 
ciples and laws, especially in teaching science. These 
should be illustrated from many sides till thoroughly 
understood, and then rendered permanent by applying 
them in numerous instances to explain any facts which 
they cover. 

It should, however, be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that the power of reasoning necessary for the 
clear grasp of a principle, or a scientific law, is not 
sufl5ciently developed in childhood to make the 
mastery of it so complete as to be of much use. 
We must train the reason, but we must not strain it, 
and hence, in the case of young pupils, we must give 
a large number of illustrations and examples, and be 
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content at first with a feeble grasp of the principle 
It is quite possible to overdo tlie giving of reasonsj- 
to steer clear of either extreme is the proper couts 
When reasoning can be easily comprehended it 13 i 
great mistake to load the mind with a number 
separate explanations of phenomena, which a few law 
well mastered would completely account for. 

Careful attention to the laws underlying the formation 
of mathematical formulae will often render the remembrance 
of the forms quite easy, where otherwise they would be 
decidedly burdensome. A theory, again, even when not 
necessarily true, is often of great service in giving order and 
coherence to individual truths, which, without such working 
hypothesis, would beaconfuscd mass of details. Whatever, 
for instance, may be thought of the evolution theory, it is 
certainly of ihe greatest value in giving logical consistency 
to a large group of facts. Frequently a faulty theory has 
been the means by which a more exact one has been ren- 
dered feasible. It is quite possible to keep the distinction 
between theories and demonstrated facts perfectly clear, 
and yet derive from the former a very large measure of help 
ill grasping and retaining the latter. 

J. Another point is to attend carefully to the 
logical sequence of ideas, to trace cause into effect, to 
so place one fact that it may in part suggest the next, 
to make good the connection between the various 
parts of our teaching at all points where it is practi- 
cally possible. 

Instruction is not only of fir more value, but is nuich 
more readily remembered, when given on some definite and 
well-considered scheme, than when given in a desultory 
fragmentary way. Simple trains of reasoning, too, may 
frequently be introduced into our teaching in such a manner 
as not only to train that faculty, but also give coherence 
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to the fact& This, it will be found later on, is a very 
valuable aid to memory. 

6. It must be borne in mind also that a sufficient 
amount of time should always be given to obtain 
clearness and exactness of idea. The festina lente 
(hasten slowly) principle is of great value here, as 
elsewhere, in education. Vague and incomplete 
impressions are never well remembered. 

*The common observation,' says Maria Edgeworth, 
'that we can attend to but one thing at a time, should 
never be forgotten by those who expect to succeed in the 
art of teaching.' Children must not be hurried \ one point 
must be allowed time to * soak in ' before the next is given. 
Many a teacher ruins the effect of his work not only by talking 
toofasty but by saying too much. The children do not seem 
to realise what he has just said, and instead of giving them 
time to collect themselves, he starts off instantly to put the 
fact in some new way. This makes * confusion worse con- 
founded,' when, probably, all that was wanted was a little 
patience. The speed of teaching will depend largely upon 
the difficulty and importance of the facts to be apprehended. 
Easy ideas, well within the experience of children, may be 
taught rapidly, others more slowly, some very slowly. 

7. Lastly, if we wish the apprehensive power to 
act in the most perfect manner we must cultivate 
habits of observation, inquiry, comparison, and steady 
perseverance ; we must exercise the faculties, not inde- 
pendently, but in relation. 

The faulty testimony we frequendy hear given results 
oflen more from defective observation than from any fault 
in the retentive power. Exactness, whether it be of words 
or ideas, is of great importance. If we do not take the 
trouble to observe closely, or carelessly colour or ex- 
£ggerate &cts in giving an account of them to others, wa 
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frequently end by deiuding ourselves, 'It is well to n 
member,' remarks Noali Porter, ' that while the li 
more pressing need of a good memory than any other mai 
he is of all men least likely to possess it.' 

We should accustom children to look carefully, to 
listen attentively, and to describe accurately. It will 
be frequently necessary to direct them in looking at 
an object, and we can test by questions how far they 
have seen all that we intended. Similarly, we can re- 
quire thcni to reproduce what they have been listening 
to, laying stress on the words to be repeated or the ideas 
to be re-expressed, according to our intention. The use 
of comparison in teaching has also a very wide applica- 
tion. Every one who is fairly acquainted with even a 
couple of languages, at all similar, knows whatahelp 
to memory is afforded by the comparative method of 
study ; and it is also of special service in such subjects 
as geography, grammar, history, object lessons, and 
natural science. 

B. Retention. 



The retaining or recording power is that by means - 
of which, when an idea lias been apprehended, we hold 
it just ready for use at a future time, though during 
the interval it is lost to the consciousness. The mind, 
as it were, continues the idea in a latent state, and in 
such a manner tliat it may be brought to light again 
when wanted. As time goes on, the idea sinks, so to 
speak, deeper and deeper beneath the surface, needing 
more and more effort to bring it up. until at last an 
ordinary stimulus is insufficient for the purpose. The 
rapidity with which this sinking process goes on 
depends upon personal power of retention and tlie age 
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of the individual, upon the degree in which the mind 
was affected by the idea at first, and upon the rate of 
disappearance of other ideas associated or linked with 
it in the process of apprehension. 

Some persons retain facts in a useful state much 
more easily than others ; a powerful or repeated 
stimulus fixes ideas much more strongly than a single 
or weak impression ; and the more firmly the ideas 
are connected, the less likely will be the disappear- 
ance of any individual of the group. What has once 
been distinctly and well learned is sure to leave some 
lasting effect ; even when the information seems to 
have disappeared, it can be relearned with compara- 
tively little trouble. With respect to the variation of 
memory with age, most authorities are agreed that 
the power to simply carry results unaided acts most 
strongly in childhood — probably from six to twelve 
or fifteen — practically while the brain, after attaining 
sufficient strength to bear a fair amount of strain, is 
completing its growth. This, too, is the age when 
good intellectual habits of all kinds are formed with 
greatest facility and success. We shall not be far 
wrong if we fix the maximum of the holding power 
of the memory at about the age of ten, and consider 
that after this it steadily but surely declines. This 
may in a measure be due to the great crush of ideas 
as they accumulate more and more ; the mind has to 
spread its action over so wide a range that it cannot 
give the same amount of energy to any one acquisi- 
tion. Anything then which is within the comprehen- 
sion of children, which we shall not be able to 
fix in a more useful way, and which we require to be 
well remembered, is best learned by a direct act of 
memory in childhood. 
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Aiithmetical tables, dcBnilions, the drill work or 
gu3gc, moral precepts, rules of ail kiods, and beautifu 
passages of poetry or prose are among the things 
mny be usefully treated in this manner. A child, too, will 
grind away at such a mass of facts as the multiplication 
table, or a conjugation, witli much less irksomeness than 
an adult who has lost his inieiest in mere exercise, and who 
naturally seeks aids to his work, but wliich are here difficult 
to find. 

Wilh respect to stormg the mind with passages of poetry 
or prose, only pieces of approved excellence should be 
committed to memorj-, and this within reasonable limits 
The setting of any doggerel to be learned, so long as it is 
difficult, for the supposed purpose of training the memory, 
is a delusion no teacher should fall into. 

The use we make of memory must be intelligent, as far 
as age and power will allow. There is no justification for 
such a practice as learning a series of Latin niles in Latin 
before a word of the language is understood, or of setting 
lo be learned by heart a special form of words, when it is 
the ideas only we wish remembered. We should bear in 
mind Dr. Carpenter's remark, that 'a merely verbal memory 
can scarcely be said to give us knowledge ; it merely supplies 
us with symbols by which knowledge can be acquired.' 

We find in the physical universe that force is never 1 
really destroyed, what we usually refer to as destruc- 
tion being simply transformation. This is spoken of 3 
as the Conservation of Force, In a similar way ii 
probability no >««//«/ force can be annihilated. It \ 
extremely doubtful whether the impression left upoifl 
the mind by a properly registered idea is ever quite | 
lost. It is a startling reflection, that every immoral 
act or thought leaves a permanent record behind it, 
and that remembrance of it may revive to haunt ua] 
at some future time. 
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^^H An idea may rapidly vanish so far from the con- 
^^^ Bciousness as to become, to all intents and purposes, 
irrecoverable, but even then some unusual stimulus 
may bring it again vividly before us. Thus Iangii:iges 
entirely forgotten for years have been completely 
recovered during the infiuence of disease or injury to 
the brain, and have vanished again when health was 

I renewed. So also, it frequently happens that events 
of earliest childhood, which no power of wiil could 
ever have recalled, occur to the mind just previous 
to death. Even during health a sight or sound may 
so stir the mind that things may be remembered of 
which we had previously lost all recollection,' ' Every 
experience we have had,' says Ribot, ' lies dormant 
M'ithin us : the human soul is like a deep and sombre 
lake, of which light reveals only the surface ; beneath 
there lives a whole world of animals and plants, which 
a storm or an earthquake may suddenly bring to light 
before the astonished consciousness.' This, however, 
is very dificrcnt from the ordiiiaiy use of memory, so 
that we properly speak of the retentive power as 
being, for all practical purposes, a distinctly limited 
quantity. Most of us have probably forgotten far 
more than we know, and if we have a memory which 
fastens upon facts very readily wc should be specially 
on our guard, for a quick memory is often far from a 
retentive one. As a rule, ' lightly come, lightly go.' 

Putting individual endowment out of the question, 
and leaving association of impressions till we come to 
speak of reproduction, the power of retention is for 
the most part dependent upon the depth of impression 
made upon the mind. The conditions, then, which 
lead to this most desirable result, should be well 
ne remarkable cases ^ren by Dr. Carpenter. 
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known to the educator. The most important of thci 
are as follows : — 

1, Original force of the idea. — The more direct and 
powerful the stimulus is which affects the mind, the 
more lasting will be the result. When the stimulus 
is d.fact presented to the senses, we should endeavour 
to secure that the particular sense implicated acts in 
as perfect a manner as may be. The actual phe- 
nomenon always leaves a much stronger impression 
than a mere description of it. 

Thus in ' object lessons/ the object itself should 
not only be shown where practicable, but each point 
mentioned should be observed ; and in teaching such 
a subject as science we should never rest content with 
mere words, whether of lectures or te.\t-book, but give 
the knowledge as far as we can atfirst hand, that is, 
through the senses. Words are necessary and useful 
in the presentation of thoughts, but it is a mistake to 
employ them in place of things, when it is a know- 
ledge of these we wish to convey, and when any 
sense -presentation is practically possible. A know- 
ledge of objects and phenomena is a very diiTerent 
thing to a knowledge of what has been said of them. 



The acquirement of objective knowledge, properly made 
ihroiigh the senses, will be distinct, real, and enduring. 
AVhcn impressions can be conveniently made tlirougli two 
sense organs, as the eye and the ear, both should be used, i 
Thus, it is a help to say aloud what ive have to learn by \ 
heart, as well as to follow the words with the eye ; and a 
written summarj- on the blackboard is far better than having 
the points repeated by simultaneous ulterance alone. We 
should be careful, too, that tlie mind deals mih exaclly that 
pan of, it may be, a complex impresaon which we wish to 
fix; that is, we should tryio prevent diffusion over toow 
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^^Vbi area, and confusion with points whtcli do not at tlie time 

^^^ concern us. Thus, in showing an object or performing an 

experiment, we should guide children's observation into 

one channel, by telling them exacdy what it is to which we 

wish them to direct their attention. 

When the stimulus is a fact presented in words, it 
should be brought before the mind in a distinct and 
forcible manner. Hence, in communicating ideas in 
this way, the teacher should make use of any means 
at his disposal to secure vividness, in proportion to 
the value of the idea he wishes to fix. He should use 
simple and exact words ; he should speak forcibly, 
not loudly but impressively, and not too rapidly. He 
should present the idea in as fresh and novel a form 
as is compatible with other conditions, and he may 
frequently make use of the ' picturing out ' method 
with advantage. The clement of surprise is also 
useful in giving permanence to an idea. 

In some cases 3 sense illustration of a similar idea may 
be given, as when we show melted resin will stick to a rod 
to make clear the condition of melted glass ; or the teacher 
may make use of pictorial representations, or diagrams, or 
m.ips, as the case may be. And, lastly, when other things 
fail, he will often find an oral illustration will afford con- 
siderable help. The consideration of these points will also 
lead us naturally to work with ideas of concrete things as an 
introduction to abstract notions, to give examples before 
prindplcs, facts before laws, and so on. 

2, Attention. — That to which the attention Is most 
strongly directed in the process of apprehension will, 
other things being equal, abide with greatest accuracy 
and certainty in the mind. Without attention memory 
is almost useless, and thus it is of the greatest im- 
portaace, if we wish to secure the maximum of 
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retention, to see that the conditions in teaching 
such as not only allow but promote concentration. 

We should endeavour to guard against all dis- 
tractions, both internal and external, mental and 
physical. A certain amount of comfort and freshness 
of body is essential to concentration. If children are 
placed in a glare of light, made to sit in a cramped 
position, kept too long in any one posture, not 
properly warmed, or allowed to work in a close, 
stuffy atmosphere, the attention suffers, and the; 
retentive power along with it. We must so affect the 
pupil that he will as it were be on the alert, and 
voluntarily come out to meet and welcome the ideas 
presented to him ; not simply remain passive, while 
we spread out our treasures before his mental gaze. 
But at the same time, this display must be made 
steadily, one thing at once. If we flit rapidly from 
one point to another we shall only produce silent 
bewilderment, not attention. A great aid to an 
actively recipient state of mind is sympathy between 
teacher and taught. Many a teacher, of only average 
ability in presenting facts makes up, by his power of 
attracting sympathy, for the lack of brilliancy in his 
exposition. The cultivation of the attention into an 
intellectual habit is one of the best ways of training 
the memory. 

3. Interest. — Though this acts mainly through 
attention, the separate consideration of a few points 
concerning it will not be out of place here. We 
gradually develop the power of remembering those 
things most easily which are to us of the greatest 
Interest and importance. Thus, the particular bent 
of the mind, our tastes, studies, and occupations, all 
influence the growth of memory in no small degree ; 
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^^Band in the end render its action much more powerful 
^^^ in some directions than in others. 

Thus the artist remembers scenes or faces, the 

musician tunes and harmonies, the lawyer cases, the 

^_ linguist and philologist languages, the librarian books, 

^ft ind so on ; wliilc the memory for other things may 

^H be of quite common or even defective quality. 'The 

^^ mathematician,' says Tate, ' readily remembers his 

theorems and formulas, while he forgets even the 

iiamc of the existing prime minister.' As the ordinary 

r business of the teacher is general culture, and not 
special training, and as he is usually concerned with 
tile development of young minds, it is his duty to 
secure the all round exercise of memory. This gives 
the same groundwork for special memory that a solid 
general education affords for special studies. We 
have to remember many things very uninteresting in 
themselves, and it would be a great mistake to allow 
the mind, at first, to spend its strength almost exclu- 
^^B sively on the one class of ideas which are attractive to 
^^■IL Rather, we should direct the exercise of memory 
^^Binore particularly into other channels, patiently con- 
^^ trolling its action, and endeavouring, by the attrac- 
tiveness of our manner and method, to make up, as 
far as we can, for the want of interest in the facts 
I themselves. 

Much raay be done in this way. We all know the dif- 

rencc between good sloiy-telling and bad. Vivacity in 

IjQie teacher, an inviting form of work, well used illustrations, 

md skilful quesdoning, are all sources of interest ; and 

as auxiliaries to retention. Children are always 

lelighted with pictures, whether printed or rapid sketches 

1 ihe black-board, or even vivid delineation in words. 

The work will be tendered e.isicr, also, by fostering [he 
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natural curiosity of children in many difierent direcdoi 
' Curiosity,' says Archbishop Wliatcly, ' is as much 
parent of attention as attention is of memory; therefore 
fiist business of the teacher — first, not only in point of lime, 
but of importance — should be to excite, not merely a 
general curiosity on the subject of study, but a particular 
curiosity on particular points in that subject. To teach 
one wlio has no curiosity to learn, is to sow a field without 
ploughing it' ' Consciousness of progre.ss, again, gives 
interest in the work ; children like to feel they are making 
headway, and work with increased zeal when this is the case. 

4. Repetition. — It has been stated that every im- 
pression made upon the mind leaves a trace or re- 
siduum behind it, and that this it is which renders 
the revival of the idea possible. We should naturally 
expect then, that each succeeding repetition would 
deepen the effect, until it would at last become 
sufficiently great to render the idea indelible. This 
is the case. We are thus led to make up by iteration 
for want of strength in the impression, and we see 
also, that the need of repetition is in inverse propor- 
tion to the force with which the particular idea acts 
upon the mind. ' Repetition is the father and mother 
of memorj',' writes Ccmenius ; one of Jacotot's 
favourite maxims was, ' Repeat without ceasing ' ; and 
almost every writer on memory has dwelt upon the 
advantages of this method of fixing ideas. The want, 
however, of any discrimination in its use has frequently 
led to its wrong employment. 

^Vhen the special form of the idea we wish to fix is im- 
portant, it is necessary to repeat it in the same words ; and 
that which often makes this a long and laborious process i?, 
in the main, want of attention. The words are said over and 
over again in a purely mechanical way, while the mind, it 
■ See AnHetcUhm »a Batan't Essayu 
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may be, is thinking of quite other things. If we fix the 
attention on what we are doing, we shall find the process 
much shortened \ and where repetition does not produce the 
required effect, we may be pretty sure there is something 
wrong. Where the idea alone is the important thing, it is 
better to vary the form of the repetition, so as to give in- 
terest to the work and fulness to the idea itself. This mode 
of repetition is of frequent service in teaching, but to make 
it yield the maximum of usefulness, the teacher must be on 
the watch against wearying his pupils, and against waste of 
energy. * When a thing is clear, let him never try to make 
it clearer ; when a thing is understood, not a word more of 
exemplification should be added. To mark precisely the 
moment when the pupil understands what is said, the 
moment when he is master of the necessary ideas, and, 
consequently, the moment when repetition should cease, is 
perhaps the most difficult thing in the art of teaching. The 
countenance, the eye, the voice, and manner of the pupil 
mark this instant to an observing preceptor.' * 

To employ mere reiteration of words, where a 
more intelligent method of repetition is available, is 
one of the commonest defects of teaching ; it not 
only leads to a want of grasp and understanding, but 
tends to make the pupil over-estimate the extent of 
his acquirements. Questioning forms a valuable 
means of securing the repetition of facts in actual 
teaching ; it takes oflf the sameness of the work, and 
distributes it between teacher and pupil. Writing, 
again — whether in making analyses, digests, well- 
arranged and suggestive notes of reading or observa- 
tion, or even in some cases when it is nothing more 
than simple transcription — may similarly be made 
of considerable service. It necessitates the retention 
of the idea so long before the consciousness, that tlie 

' Edgeworth's Practical Education, 
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mind has plenty of time to get firm hold of it and 
blend the image formed with tliat of any previous 
impression of the same thing. The extent^ion of 
repetition into review will be noticed under Rcpro-' 

duction. 

8. Force of attendant emotion. — We remember witll 

ease and certainty anything of a very pleasurable or 
very painful character, the sharpness and suddenness 
of which adds much to the efl'ect. We do not need 
to burn our fingers twice to make us remember the 
action of fire, and it is on this principle that boys 
were once flogged at parish boundaries. As elsewhere 
noted, the employment of emotion, however, needs, 
the greatest care and judgment ; and wc shall do well 
to bear in mind in this connection that all violence of 
emotion is liable to lead to harmful ciTccts in other 
directions. The association of a moderate emotional 
stimulus of a proper kind with an idea certainly 
aids its retention. A cheerful, encouraging, earnest 
teacher soon arouses a pleasurable enthusiasm in the 
minds of his pupils, which promotes exertion and is 
a great help to memory. But besides the emotion 
induced by the teacher there is a pleasure arising from 
the work itself. Children are naturally full of vivacity, 
and like to be actively employed, When properly 
managed they warm to their work, the mind gets a 
glow of excitement, every difficulty conc]uered gives 
an impetus to the attack of the next, all their energies 
are centred in what they are about, and they come to 
the end of the lesson with regret. Who does not re- 
member such lessons in his experiences as a child, 
and recognise how firmly many of the ideas still remain 
fixed in his mind ? Any method, then, which prevents 
children from taking an active share in the work is so 
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far faulty ; it deliberately casts aside a powerful 
auxiliary. This is another reason why continuous 
lecturing to children is bad. 

With respect to painful emotion, we shall not be fai 
wrong if we consider tliat it can never be usefully employed 
by the educator as an aid to memory. Punishment, even 
for neglect in mastering a required task, needs the most 
judicious management ; or we may so disgust a child with 
learning as to seriously injure his future prospects, and in 
such a case we are discounting futurity with a vengeance. 
Threatening, sarcasm, and violent language are all >vrong 
when applied to children. To terrify or frighten a child is 
not only cruel, it is harmful and useless in teaching. It 
puts him into such a nervous, tremulous state, that concen- 
tration is almost impossible, and memory suffers in propor- 
tion. A morose, irritable, or passionate teacher may do an 
immense amount of mischief. A touching anecdote may 
occasionally be useful, the pain here being more than 
counterbalanced by the pleasure of having the feelings 
gently stirred, but even this device needs using with discretion. 

6. State of the health. — It is a well-known fact 
that nervous depression exerts a marked deteriorating 
influence upon the power of memory, while buoyancy 
of spirits acts in the opposite direction. Two out of 
the three conditions of good memory given by 
Coleridge,^ are a healthy digestion and a quiet con- 
science ; the third being sound logic. Acquisitions 
made when the body is weakened by disease, or by 
continued overwork, rarely last long in the mind. 
Fatigue acts in the same way. 

A case quoted by Dr. Carpenter well illustrates the 
latter. Sir Henry Holland, having descended two very 
deep mines in the Hartz Mountains, on the same day, and 
remained several hours in each, found himself at length so 

' Sec Bio^apkia Literaria, 
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cxlmiisted, that he forgot every word of his Gennan, and 

could no longer cany on any conversation with his con- 
ductor. Rest and refreshment, however, brought it all back 
to hira. Many persons have probably felt, after carefully 
examining the pictures in a lai^e gallery for several hours, 
how difficult it sometimes is to recall the name even of a 
well-known painler. 

A tired child cannot be expected to give useful 
attention, and therefore wili remember badly or not. 
at all ; and the teacher who would succeed in hi* 
work, must be ever on the watch for any symptoms ■] 
of weariness which may show themselves. The im- 
portance of thorough ventilation of the room can 
scarcely be urged too strongly in this connection. 
Rest in many cases docs not necessitate quiet, or even 
complete change of worlc ; it is often sufficient to 
secure freshness and variety in the treatment of the 
subject; sameness and dulness are great inducers of 
fatigue. The process of storing ideas in the memory 
probably uses up more brain energy than any otlier 
phase of the mind's action, and should have the best 
part of the day assigned to it; yet how frequently do 
we find this violated in the arrangement of school 
work. Everything then which tends to strengthen or 
husband the nervous force is so far an aid to retention. 
' Memory at large,' says a writer in ' Chambers' Ency- 
clopedia,' 'can be improved only by increasing the 
vigour and freshness of the nervous system, and by 
avoiding all occasions of exhaustion, undue excite. 
ment, and other causes of nervous waste.' Lassitude 
and low spirits frequently result from want of exercise ; 
to work without giving proper recreation both to body 
and mind is false economy, and of all men the teacher 
should be one of the first to recognise this. 
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c. Reprodiictioiu 

By tlie reproductive power of memory is meant 
the faculty of finding and bringing to light impressions 
previously fixed in the mind ; the power of recovering 
latent ideas just as they arc wanted ; of fetching up 
from the mental stores any fact which wc have pre- 
viously taken in, and which we need for present use. 
Reproduction may be called the showman of memory. 
The ideas which are held by the memory exist as it 
were in unstable equilibrium ; a very slight circum- 
stance may give the impetus which topples this or 
that idea into the consciousness. What we need is 
to know the conditions which thus affect the re- 
productive power, and to get them well under the 
control of the will. If we knowingly or unknowingly 
surrender this control, and allow the ideas to tumble 
into the mind just as they may chance, we sink into 
a state of reverie, or a condition closely analogous to 
it. In such a case ideas flit through the mind but 
leave scarcely any impression. Many children are 
prone to this day-dreaming, and it is the teacher's 
business to prevent it by supplying the proper stim- 
ulus, and by suggesting the direction in which the 
reproductive power is required to act. 

Inasmuch as reproduction depends upon appre- 
hension and retention, all the points previously dealt 
with affect the recoHection of ideas in a greater or 
less degree. Two points, however, specially call for 
consideration Iiere, as they are more directly perhaps 
concerned with the reproductive power than the 
others, and form the principal conditions of its most 
satisfactory action. These are^i) the association of 
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ideas; and (2} practice in reproduction, more partial*: 
larly in connection with the review of previous 
acquisitions. The strength of the connection between 
the will and Uic intellect, tliat is, the force of control 
which the former exercises over the latter, is also an 
important determining factor of the reproductive 
power, but this will be incidentally referred to iill 
dealing with other points. 

I. Association.— No act of mind is, properly 
speaking, isolated ; each idea, as it comes before us, 
reaches one hand back into the past and the otlier 
forward into the future. If it succeeds in uniting 
itself with a companion so firmly that the connection 
is recognised by the mind, the two ideas will hence- 
forth have a tendency to cohere, and when the union 
has been cemented one will lead naturally to the 
reproduction of the other. We may have a long series 
of ideas thus conjoined. This tendency of ideas and 
sensations to link themselves together, so that they 
summon up one another, is usually spoken of as as- 
sedation, though Dr. Brown and some others prefer 
the term simple siiggcsfiau. 

When an idea, then, is properly apprehended, it 
associates itself with its similars, its neighbours, its 
contrasts, or its dependents, as the case may be, until 
it becomes fixed in the mind as one of a group ; the 
reproduction of any individual of which leads to the 
otlier ideas of the series being evoked in succession. 
'The fundamental law of association,' says RJbot, 
•consists in tiiis, that when two things have been 
frequently found together, one recalls the other.' If 
the mental connection between the two ideas is com- 
plete, the reproduction of tlic second is spontaneous', 
if incomplete, but the mind can with some little 
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Jtroiible discover the connection and so bridge ov^r 

ftlie gap, the falling of the second idea into conscious- 

5 is volitionally induced. Thus the rpproductive 

I power of memory depends largely on the strength of 

the relations on either or both sides of an idea. 

When ive try to recollect something we put in 

motion the associative machinery ; we run over in 

our minds a number of ideas in succession, in the 

I hope that one or another is connected with the idea 

I we want, and will suggest it. It sometimes happens 

that we do not find what we want, as a name or a 

date, and we pass on to other things ; but the mind 

ecems in many such cases to go on working without 

our being conscious of its action, and when it has 

I laid hold of the desiderated idea it thrusts it forward 

' in the midst of other matters. The fact seems to 

jump into the consciousness out of all connection 

with what we are thinking of at the time. 

s ofien very curious to trace back our thoughts and 

see how one idea has led to another. In some cases we 

shall find thai the intermediate steps have been drop])ed 

out as soon as used, and only the iirst and ihc last members 

of the series are remembered, Hobbes gives a striking 

case, where, in the midst of a conversation on the civil war, 

a person abruptly asked what was the value of a Roman 

. denarius. The succession, when made out, seemed to be 

I this : the war had suggested the king, this had led to the 

I treachery of those who had surrenderet him, this to Judas 

I Iscariot, this to the sum of money he received as reward, 

|.Rnd this to the denarius. 

Association is not confined to ideas. We may 
have movements linked with movements, so that one 
brings on the next as in pianoforte playing ; or ideas 
with movements, as when tlie idea of yawning initiates 
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the act ; or ideas with sensations, as when a Romai 
turned the stone of his ring towards the palm of hid 
hand as a reminder, or when the vivid reproduction of* 
past impression induces a feeling of sickness or faint»j 
ness. Ideas again may be associated with emotions, , 
as when the thouglit of some loved one passed away 
renews our grief, or the remembrance of past scenes 
brings with it a revival, in part at least, of the pleasure 
we experienced at tlic time. 

The usefulness of our acquisitions does not depew 
so much upon the number of them, as upon thel 
thoroughness of their association, so that one may 
naturally suggest all correlated facts the mind is 
acquainted with, and so give us the power of using 
al! we know in connection with a special point A , 
small number of ideas properly stowed away is often 
of far more use to the possessor than large stores of ' 
information accumulated by mere aggregation without 
order or arrangement. It is astonishing how much 
men vary in the power of using what they possess. 
The faculty of readily turning to account what has 
been acquired— the power of making the information 
perform the largest amount of service in any required 
connection — is one which the teacher should aim at - 
cultivating in his pupils wherever opportunity offers; 
and an important aid to doing this is to train them to 
note carefully the relationship of things. He must 
oear in mind, however, that the same associations do 
not strike everybody ; to one an illustration is useless 
which to another makes all clear, one sees a connec- 
tion instantly which another fails to appreciate even 
when pointed out ; so that he must be prepared to 
supply a second or a third link if the first fails to J 
perform the ofEcc intended. A person with manyJ 
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ideas stored in his mind naturally forms associations 
with much greater ease, other things being equal, 
than one who has few. No two individuals will have 
at command the same facts, or view things in the 
same way, and hence the same thought may give rise 
in different people to entirely different trains of ideas. 
The amount of information possessed by a child is 
very limited, and his power of readily forming as- 
sociations will be limited in like proportion. The 
teacher should render, therefore, all the assistance he 
can, and bear in mind that every acquisition is not 
only valuable in itself, but also because it affords a 
point of attachment for future facts. 

Where association is properly employed it saves 
the mind the strain of making a large number of 
independent efforts. The importance of putting 
away facts in an orderly and connected fashion should 
never be lost sight of, especially by those who have 
care of the young ; but it is to be feared that the 
frequent talking about chains of ideas sometimes 
leads us to forget that which lies beneath the words, 
and that our practice would in many cases seem to 
imply that all we mean by a chain is a number of 
links placed side by side. The connection is the vital 
point. 

The principle of association has in recent times 
been employed to account for so extensive a series of 
mental operations, and is found to be so far-reaching 
in its consequences, that it has been made the foun- 
dation upon which modern psychology is based. 
Writers of the present day are pretty well agreed 
to bring all kinds of association under the dominion 
of two great principles, which are thus given by Pro- 
fessor Bain. 
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A. The Law of Conliguity. — ' Actions, sensations, 
states of feeling, and ideas occurring together, or in 
dose connection, tend to grow together or cohere in 
such a way that when any one of them is afterwards 
presented to the mind the others are apt to rise." 

B. Law of Similarity. — ' Present actions, sensa- 
tions, thouglits, and emotions tend to revive tlieir like 
among previous impressions,' 

No doubt all association phenomena may be ulti- 
mately reduced to these two forms ; but it will be 
much more useful as a practical help to the teacher 
to keep in mind the following varieties, or branch 
statements, of these fundamental principles. Facts 
suggest one another by the action of association when 
they are united in the mind by — 

1. Immediate succession in time. 

2. Immediate succession in space. 

3. Cause and effect. 

4. Contrast, 

5. Direct similarity. 

6. Natural affinity. 

7. Logical affinity. 

The first four belong to the principle of Contiguity, 
tlic remaining ones to the broad law of Similarity. 
\Vc shall briefly consider each of these in succession. 

1. Immediate encceesioa or juxtaposition in time. — 
The mere fact that one idea has immediately succeeded 
another naturally leads the mind to contemplate 
the two in connection. The things may have no 
real relationship, and yet may be closely associated 
together in this way. The fact of their having occurred 
to us one directly after the other may have been the 
result of intention , or tlie effect of accident ; but, in 
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any case, the tendency is for them to conjoin, and 
so suggest one another. 

Thus a snatch of melody may recall to our minds 
the storm of applause which followed the singing of it 
the last time we heard it given, or the recollection of a 
sentence in a speech may perhaps suggest to us the 
peculiar ailment which followed ; or again, the re- 
membrance of a particular scene may recall theaccident 
which happened directly after we had enjoyed the view. 
In learning the multiplication table the items are usually 
gone over and over again, in an invariable order, and 
we see how helpful this is, when a young child, who 
is unable to give when challenged a particular pro- 
duct, recollects it quite accurately when allowed to 
start from the beginning, and say up to that point. 
Many persons who possess astonishing power of 
memorising words fail to recover any individual word 
or sentence, unless they start from the commencement 
of a series. We all have frequently to * try back ' in 
this way, in order to get the impetus which carries us 
over the difficulty. 

Order in time may frequently have acted in connection 
with order in space. Thus, we have not only said the 
alphabet a great many times in a certain succession, but 
have seen the letters actually arranged side by side in this 
way, the frequency of both, acting conjointly, producing a 
certainty of reproduction which has become mechanical 
So, in learning a piece of poetry or prose, we are aided, not 
only by the words and ideas having frequently followed in 
the same succession of time, but by our having contemplated 
them in the same order of space. 

The principle of succession acts strongly, and is 
a great assistance in childhood. * The order of time, 
says Maria Edgeworth, ' is the first and easiest 
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principle of association to help the memory,* In 
many cases it does not do to stop when reproduction 
by this means is secured, still it is a distinct aid as 
far as it goes. Where tliere is a clear relation between 
the facts, we need to pass on to some higher form of 
association. Stopping short of this often leads to the 
giving of mere instruction, without the training which 
should accompany it. It behoves the teacher then to 
look well to the order of his lessons, and as facts are 
likely to be remembered as they are arranged in pre- 
sentation, to see that as far as practicable one fact 
leads naturally to the next ; and that those points of 
a scries are oftenest made to follow each other, which 
we wish to be remembered in connection. 

3. Immediate sacoession, or coadjacency, in space. — 
Ideas of things which have been brought before the 
mind side by side have a tendency to rise together 
when acted upon by memory ; the mere proximity of 
one object to another, at the time of apprehension, 
forming a link of suggestion betiveen them. 

Thus the sight of a fossil in a drawer may call up 
a vivid recollection of the locality where it was found, 
or of the person who was with us at the time, or of 
the feeling of pleasure which accompanied the dis- 
covery. The remembrance of the position on the 
page of a book where a passage occurs will often 
recall the passage itself; or a sentence from a drama 
may bring to mind the peculiarities of the actor we 
last heard declaim the passage. 

We may associate in this way a great variety of ideas of 
persons, places, events, emotions, and so on. Sometimes the 
mind fastens upon a number of circumstances surrounding, 
or altendant upcn, a certain object or event ; and when 
the central idea occurs to the memory, the accompanying 
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detafls come back in all their completeness. Perhaps the 
most remarkable illustration of this ever penned, is Dame 
Qiiickl/s speech to Falstaff, in Henry IV., Part ii., Act ii., 
Scene i., beginning, ' Marry, if thou wert an honest man, &c* 

In many cases the part will suggest the whole, 
and where some easy artificial means of remembering 
the part exists, the whole may readily be recovered. 
It is this which enables us to aid the memory by 
means of initial letters. Thus the seven colours of 
the prismatic spectrum may be remembered in order 
with the greatest ease, by connecting the initial letters 
of the colours to form the combination ROYGBIV. 
Alphabetic arrangement has been mentioned, and so any 
unchanging sequence may be made useful, whether in 
time or place. The association of the principal points 
in a subject with numbers is often of assistance to the 
lecturer or the student. One of the oldest devices 
of artificial memory is to associate a series of facts or 
heads with a series of well-known rooms, so that the 
two may fix themselves in the mind together, and one 
suggest the other. Abercrombie mentions this as 
having given rise to our common mode of speaking 
of the various parts of a discourse as in the first place, 
in the second place, and so on. So long as we do not 
neglect real and important relations of things for these 
artificial or accidental ones, there can be no harm in 
their employment, where facts have to be memorised. 

A large number of so-called mnemonic systems 
depend upon associations of contiguity. To be of 
any use such schemes must provide a means of associ- 
ation where none naturally exists, or substitute an 
easier form for one more difficult. In the latter case 
they very frequently do this at the cost of intelligence^ 
substituting mere artificial associations for the natural 
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relationships of things, which need to be i 
before the things can be properly said to be known. 
Ill some cases these mnemonic devices are so elaborate 
that it would cost little extra trouble to Icam the 
things required in a much better way ; and in others, 
are so nonsensical that they draw off the attention 
from the matters to be remembered to the fun or fool- 
ishness of tlje machinery. The modem spirit of bur- 
lesque grows quite rapidly enough without aiding its 
formation in children by travestying knowledge, and 
destroying its dignity and sobriety. Where no help- 
ful natural association can be formed, as in the case of 
such things as dates, an artificial aid of the mnemonic 
kind, if simple in application, free from absurdity, and 
leading to ready remembrance, may often be useful ; 
but the teacher need concern himself very little about 
such matters. 

The power of suggestion, arising from previous 
associations of place, lies at the root of "Cn^X. faculty of 
localisation which is frequently of such great assistance 
to us, As our acquisitions extend, and the number 
of them we need to hold at command for special pur- 
poses grows very lai^c, it is almost an impossibility 
to retain them all in the memory, and the habit of 
fixing in the mind the places of knowledge, so that we 
can at once lay hands on any needed information, 
becomes invaluable. 

When we have well secured a select and extensive stock 
in trade, any special article of occasional use is best 
procured as wanted. To keep everylhint; by us would provR 
a burden, not a help. The thing aimed at by die student 
after he has amassed his working stores is to have the power 
of using a very wide range of knowledge, and yet to keep 
his mind as free as possible for aclioa Now that books are 
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\ and L'braries □umerous, it is a mistake to load the 
B memory with a great number of things which we require only 
■now and again. We need lalher to be well acquainted with 
■the places and contents of stores ; and this the index forni 
t- of memory supplies. The power of fixing the localities of 
iRformation grows rapidly, and its value should always be 
kept in mind by the teacher. Wherever he finds he can 
aid the formation of a habit of associating a thing with its 
place, or of noting the position of anything learned from a 
book, so that it may be found at once when wanted, he 
should do his best, while securing the learning of necessary 
information, to foster the strength of this habit and extend 
its operatioa 

3. Came and effect— moans and end. — Worn rocks on 
the coast suggest the corroding action of the waves ; 
the strewn wreck on the shore leads the mind to the 
late tempest ; the pain in an injured joint carries us 
back to tlie accident which caused it ; the presence of 
'fire damp' in a mine at once directs the miner to 
the chance of an explosion, and prompts him to make 
the best of his means for preventing it ; or the speed 
of a railway train may lead us to think of the power 
of the engine, or the terrible accident which would 
follow any sudden check. The natural relationship 
which links ideas in this way renders them eminently 
BU^estive of one another ; and where the connection 
exists, to fix it clearly in the mind is one of the most 
powerful and useful means of association at our dis- 
posal. It is especially valuable in lessons from the 
physical or natural sciences ; and should be much 
more generally employed in the teaching of such 
subjects as history, than it appears to be. 

We should train children by easy stages to recog- 
nise a cause, and to trace its action in producing the 
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effect ; or, having given an effect, to seek in a back- 
ward direction for its cause. Children are naturally 
of an enquiring turn of mind, and by fostering thi'a. 
tendency, encouraging them to ask questions, and!" 
patiently answering tliera as far as we can, or as far'' 
as is suitable to their age, we are not only interesting 
them in knowledge, but laying the foundation of a 
valuable intellectual habit. Much of the teaching of 
little ones is necessarily dogmatic, but not to so great 
an extent as our practice would frequently indicate. It 
is a mistake to dogmatise when the young mind can 
readily grasp with a httle trouble on our part the ex- 
planation which will make the work real. We may 
also in many cases perform a useful service, by not 
contenting ourselves with simply telling children they 
are wrong, but patiently leading them to see the 
cause of their error. Of course here, as in every part 
of his work, the teacher will need to use his common 
sense. 

4. Coatrast. — We speak of two objects as contrast- 
ing with one another when the first is in certain par- 
ticulars strongly unlike the second, when the number 
and strength of their differences greatly exceed their 
points of resemblance. Now it is found that when 
two tilings affect the mind first and most forcibly 
through their dissimilarities, the idea of one iias a 
strong tendency to bring up that of the other. In 
order that the mind may be led to contemplate two 
things in connection, so as to note their contrast, and 
so form the link of association we are considering, 
they must also have some points of similarity. Things 
which we cannot compare cannot properly be con- 
trasted. 

Thus a very tall man may suggest a very short 
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one we have seen in his company ; the difficulty with 
which platinum fuses may recall the ease with which 
we can melt lead ; walking in a cold biting wind or a 
snowstorm makes us enjoy by anticipation the rest by 
the cosy fireside ; the consideration of mountain ranges 
may lead us on naturally to think of the depth of the 
sea ; or the training we receive from language may 
direct our thoughts to the very dissimilar culture we 
obtain from experimental science ; but we do not 
contrast a landscape with a sound, or light with a 
metal, because here the things are different, in all 
respects. Properly speaking, it will be found that we 
contrast qualities, not objects. 

We have spoken of association by contrast as 
though it were a law of extremes ; as a matter of fact, 
however, all carefully noted differences in comparable 
things tend to associate themselves in this way ; only 
that the power of the one object to revive the other, 
by the association here spoken of, will vary in propor- 
tion to the strength of their differences ; and so weak 
contrasts are of little help to the reproductive power. 
Lessons of contrast, whether between objects, persons, 
or events, &c., are of much value. They not only give 
the contrasted facts a better chance of being remem- 
bered, but they bring out each point into clear light, 
and give a distinct training in that discrimination of 
differences, which is so conducive to accuracy, and 
which forms the foundation of so large a proportion 
of our knowledge. 

6. Direct similarity or analogy. — Ideas between 
which there exists a strong resemblance or analogy 
naturally focus themselves to the same point in the 
mind ; and this natural tendency for like to seek out 
and resuscitate like is a great aid to reproduction. ' It is 
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a fact of our constitution.' says the writer in 'Chamber^ 
Kncyclnpsdia,' previously quoted, ' that in cases where 
something now before the mind has a strong cast of 
resemblance to something formerly observed or con- 
ceived by us, but not at the present thought <iC in any 
way, the present is apt to recall that past idea, what- 
ever it may be.' The face of a man in the street may 
revive that of an absent friend whom he resembles ; or 
in climbing a mountain a certain state of the atmo- 
sphere may at once remind us that on a previous 
occasion exactly the same condition existed when the 
surroundings were quite different. It is the repro- 
duction of a past idea which we recognise as exactly 
resembling the present impression which teads to 
identification. It is the suggestive power of similarity 
also which gives the comparative method its great value 
in teaching, and which makes classification so exceed- 
ingly useful. Through this principle too we are ena- 
bled to arrive inductively at the law which underlies 
a large group of phenomena; and it is by the recc^- 
nition of the common element in a series of proposi- 
tions that deductive reasoning is rendered possible. We 
must therefore in our Mtvi.An'a^ bring out into dear light 
the points of resemblance in things we are examining, 
as well as their points of contrast ; and so present our 
facts that the likeness of some simpler or better known 
idea to the one we wish to fix flashes readily across 
the mind. When this takes place, the recognition of 
the common element which links old and new, easier 
and more difficult, at once becomes an aid not only to 
understanding, but to future remembrance. Children 
seem to take much pleasure in analogies when pointed 
out, as well as in discovering them for themselves ; the 
latter of crurse is to be preferred when it can b* 
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^^Hlanaged without waste of time. Many objects are 
^^^>est treated in pairs, two being placed side by side ; 
and all points of comparison and contrast, xvhicli tlie 
children can recognise, elicited from them by questions. 
This is an aid not only to memory, but to that habit 
of searching into things which we can scarcely carry 
too far. Teaching by comparison, however, needs care, 
for unless the things compared are kept quite distinct, 
at the same time that they are examined side by side, 
it may, and often does in the hands of an unskilful 
teacher, lead to much confusion. 

Association by similarity is a particularly valuable 
mode for the teacher to accustom himself to ; it forms 
the foundation of all power of using illustrations ; it 
Stores his mind with a number of ready-made instances ; 
and gives that readiness of resource— that aptitude 
for recognising and making use of resemblances on 
tlie instant — which is so important a factor in all good 
teaching. The faculty of detecting analogies grows 
very tapidly in most cases with exercise, more especi- 
ally in finding any particular kind of resemblance to 
which the mind is habitually directed. 

>6. Vatnral affinity. — When two ideas associate 
themselves by means of some imtural relationship or 
affinity which exists between them, one conduces to 
tiie revival of the other ; and if the association is 
strong, or has been often repeated, the reproduction 
together is almost certain to take place. A monu- 
ment at once brings to mind the dead hero ; a battle- 
field arouses a great number of associated facts in this 
way; a certain house recalls the person who lived 
_ there ; and a song or a rhyme may bring up a whole 
rain of recollections of childhood. So national melo- 
^es associated with the home life, when heard in a 
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foreign land, may bring to remembrance home scenes 
and affections with such intensity, as to induce a posi- 
tive disease of home sickness — nostalgia. Tfie Swiss 
and the Scotch are especially liable to be moved by 
associations of this kind, and hence when Scotch 
regiments are on foreign service certain tunes, it ia 
said, are prohibited. It is by the association of natural 
affinity that thoughts suggest speech in the case of 
people who are given to talk to themselves. 

The teacher will find very numerous opportunities 
of making use of the kind of association we are con- 
sidering. The memory wil! be largely helped by the 
arrangement of ideas in such a way, that any actual 
affinity which can be traced between them will be 
certain to receive attention. This is one reason why 
sequence and connection are so important in teaching. 
In geography the outline of a country may be usefully 
associated with the distribution of its great land- 
masses, the direction of the mountain chains with 
the form of tlie river-vallcys, manufactories with the 
physical conditions exactly suited to their being carried 
on. Geography and history again will afford much 
aid to each other if taught in connection. So with 
natural history lessons, if the characteristic structure 
of certain animals is shown to be exactly suited to 
their habits and mode of life, both groups of facts will 
be better understood and remembered. 

The effect of the discipline of natural consequences, 
also, will depend in no small degree upon the way in 
which the link between the act and the result is made 
clear to the intelligence. The formation too of proper 
natural associations is a powerful instrument in the 
formation of good taste, and the habit of referring facts 
back through the action of affinity to correct standard^ 
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previously fixed in the mind, lias an important influ- 
jice in this and other directions. Unpleasant, frivo- 
lous, distorted, or false associations are all mischievous 
■In teaching, the latter being perhaps most frequently 
Ifound in the drawing of morals from lessors, 

7. Logical affinity or dependence. — Rational associ- 
ations formed through the logical dependence of one 
fact upon another is a most effective aid to reproduction 
wherever it exists. Physieal laws should be carefully 
connected with the facts from which they are drawn. 
The power of the former to carry the understanding 
of the latter one stage deeper, and to connect them in 
series, should be pointed out. 

The strongest illustration perhaps of this logical 
linking of ideas is afforded by geometry, A proposi- 
tion of Euclid is a difficult and useless exercise if got 
'by heart,' but if properly understood is not likely to 
be forgotten, at least if the general method of proof is 
borne in mind. It is important then in teaching, 
wherever reasoning is employed, to state every step 
with the greatest lucidity and in proper order, and 
further, to fix the attention upon the larger divisions 
of the ai^ument, both with respect to their contents 
and grouping. 

II. Practice in Reproduction.— Every time 
^^ we reproduce an idea, the expenditure of mental force 
^^L necessary to do this grows less and less, while the ease 
^^fvtth which we accomplish it becomes correspondingly 
^^H greater. Thus practice in reproduction has a power- 
ful influence on the readiness with which we bring up 
past ideas. As, in the case of the body, an action 

I regularly repeated at last comes to be performed 
automatically, and passes into a habit ; so in the case 
pf the mind, we may acquire such facility in repro- 
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ducing certain information, that we do not 
effort made or the working of the machinery. 
mind seems to move without friction, or any kind of 
trouble on our part ; we seem no sooner to recognise 
the want of a particular fact than it starts up into 
consciousness, and draws with it, by association, all 
related facts. This phase of almost perfect recollec- 
tion has been called the organic memory, its materials 
being in mostcases facts whichhave become thoroughly 
assimilated by the mind. 

The unconscious reproduction of ideas, simply 
through themechanism of suggestion, is well illustrated 
in the case of pianoforte playing. The performance 
of a difficult piece of music may be gone through 
quite correctly, while the conscious mind is engaged 
in thinking of quite other things, or carrying on a 
conversation with a friend. 

It is the strengthening of the reproductive power 
by practice, which enables us to remember with such 
certainty and completeness facts we have frequently 
to make use of, and which gives sudi great value to 
review courses. Few teachers seem to take the trouble 
to estimate the enormous amount of information 
which is lost for the want of being occasionally brought 
to light. 

We often speak of such and such a subject, we 
have learned, as being rusty, and the figure is not 
an inapt one ; but we do not often consider what a very 
small amount of time and attention, properly applied, 
would have prevented its becoming so. It is a serious 
mistake to lose what has perhaps cost us a very large 
expenditure of strength to acquire, merely because 
we cannot just at present turn it to account A Utile 
occasional labour will keep up that, which it would he 
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; task to relearn when quite for- 
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gotten, even taking into account the greater ease with 
which we / 'bould learn it a second time than we did 
at first. The temptation is very strong to give no 
heed to what we do not at present want, and we 
should therefore be on our guard against it. Much may 
be allowed to go, it has perhaps served its turn, and 
the loss may never be felt to any important extent, 
but there are many things we cannot be always 
using, which it would be the greatest folly to let 
elip. 

The longer we leave knowledge unused, the more 
overgrown does the path outward become, until at 
last the ideas are unable to struggle through. An 
occasional use of such information would have pre- 
vented it passing beyond our power of recall. It is 
very probable that many of our keenest recollections 
of childhood have been kept fresh, by having been 
suggested to the mind at certain intervals during the 
time which has elapsed, and that this bringing up to 
consciousness has given the necessary strengthening of 
■ the impression, before it had begun to fade. 

The important thing is to seize just the moment 
when the idea is on the point of becoming dim and 
difficult to find. The reproduction just when this is 
about to take place accustoms the mind to retain 
knowledge for as long a period as it is conveniently 
able to do, and prevents any expenditure of time and 
trouble which is not necessary; but in practice it is often 
exceedinglydifficultlo recognise exactly the pointwhen 
this is required. The period will often vary very con- 
siderably for facts learnt at the same time. It is always 
better to be well on the safe side. In some cases the 
period of revival is a matter of days, in others of 
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months, in others of years. The length of time whid 
may elapse seems to grow with each reproduction, and 
we can usually form atleast an approximatejudgment 
when certain ideas are beginningto slip away from us. 
In most cases the student will find the great benefit oi 
having fixed timci of review for things he wishes to 
retain. He need not give the same attention to all 
the facts he refreshes his mind about ; he will soon 
learn what he may safely hasten over, and to what he 
must give careful heed. The value of this systematic 
running over of past work at stated intervals can 
scarcely be over-estimated. In making use of review 
it is as well, when certain facts have been fully appre- 
hended and associated in a particular ivay, for the 
student to keep to the same order to which he has been 
accustomed. This renders the recollection of them 
surer, and costs less labour to run over them. Care- 
fully arranged topic-analyses, constructed by the 
student himself, or a book with the important points 
underscored, are often of use in freshening up informa- 
tion. Te.iching the subject is another valuable exercise 
in reproduction. It not only gives interest to the 
facts, and compels us to reproduce them exactly ; but 
also leads us to examine them more closely for pur- 
poses of explanation and illustration, than probably we 
have been in the habit of doing. 

In carrying on the work of education, the teacher 
is specially concerned to sec that regular review is 
properly arranged for and carried out. It is one 
great element of success. Lessons of review at con- 
venient divisions of a subject, or after a course has 
been gone tlirough, are very helpful— not only to 
memory by reproduction, but in strengthening weak 
places, and giving grasp of the work as a whole. But 
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perhaps the most valuable means of review for use in 
school is the examination, set with the distinct object 
of training — as a way of obtaining the careful repro- 
duction of the things asked, of securing readiness in 
settHng down to answer questions, of giving Judgment 
in distributing time, of disciplining the mind to deal 
with a subject in a given space, and of accustoming 
the examinee to the process of selection, so that he 
may give the mf>st essential points. 

These examinations should be frequent, and 
should deal only with the parts of a subject which 
have been taught or prepared. They should require 
principally those facts which it is most important the 
attention should be directed to, so that they may 
become fixed in the memory. Examinations of this 
kind are quite different in aim, and will frequently be 
different in character, to pass or competitive tests, 
which are intended to serve a quite other purpose. 

After a child has completed his school work, in 
many cases very much of what he has learned is for- 
gotten for want of use, before its value is appreciated ; 
so that when the usefulness of increased information 
comes to be felt, so much drudgery of early work 
needs to be gone through again, that tlie idea of self- 
education is abandoned. Austria seems to be the 
only country which has recognised, in educational 
legislation, the gravity of this fact As far back as 
1781 the law arranged for ' review courses of instruc- 
tion' for children who had passed through the ele- 
mentary schools ; and this was completed by the law 
of 1816, which made attendance on the review courses 
compulsory, until the close of the fifteenth year of 
age, or the end of apprenticeship. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE IMAGINATION, ] 

MENT, AND REASON. 

Memory, conception, and imagination are frequently 
spoken of as the representative faculties, because 
each in its own way brings before the mind ideas 
previously gained through the action of the perceptive 
faculty. The terms, however, especially the two 
latter, include domains of such very varied extent, 
and are made to overlap to so lai^e a degree, that 
thestudentat first is very apt to get confused. What 
one writer treats under a particular head is by another 
writer named quite differently, even when the same 
terms are used by both. It will depend upon the 
way in which we define imagination, as to whether it 
is to be considered an early or a late faculty ; and the 
same may be said of the judgment. The latter term 
is frequently used as a synonym for understanding and 
reason ; though by the understanding is often signi- 
fied the whole intellectual activity, and by the reason 
sometimes the higher aspects of judgment, sometimes 
the logical processes only. 

A. Imagination, 

Imagination is most commonly spoken of as the \ 
power by means of which the mind images to itself J 
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certain combinations of ideas. It takes as elements 
the ideas already existing in the mind, and selecting 
certain of these combines them in a way of its own ; 
it may be with an intensity of realism, a vividness of 
colour, a completeness of detail, and, in its higher 
products, a perfection of beauty and a power of pro- 
ducing emotion, which completely surpass, in these 
respects, anything with which the other faculties 
supply us. 

The elements are natural transcripts of real 
existences ; the product may be merely an imitative 
and truthful picture intensely realised ; or may be 
utterly unlike anything previously existing in the mind, 
either from its incongruity with natural things, or from 
its transcending them in all those qualities which go 
to make up ideal perfection. In the former case we 
pronounce the result unreal, grotesque, or extravagant ; 
and this fantastic, whimsical, ridiculous side of the 
imagination, which aims mainly at amusement, is 
often denominated fancy. The imagination shows 
itself in invention, in illustration, in power of appre- 
ciation, in emotion, in dramatic power, in improvisa- 
tion ; and, lastly, in that wonderful insight into truth, 
and that extreme sensibility to beauty, which mark 
the genius of the scientific discoverer or the artist. 
It opens up many possibilities, and its value will 
depend upon the original strength of the power, upon 
the mode in which it has been trained, and the use to 
which it is put. On the one hand it may serve im- 
portant purposes of culture, both intellectual and 
moral ; it may add to our joys, give force to our 
virtues, and strengthen our faith ; it may aid us to, 
discover elements of beauty worthy of our admiration 
in the coipmonest things and circumstances of life 
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and help to raise us above mere animal pleasures, 
the absorbing contemplation of our own selfish ends* 
it may assist the intelligence to penetrate into regions 
unloiown, and enable genius to unlock for us the 
secret chambers of nature, or fashion for us the 
beauties of art On the other hand, it may usurp the 
power of the other faculties, and render the mind 
dreamy and unpractical ; it may rouse evil passions, 
picture degrading scenes, and make vice alluring; it 
may promote a spirit of rash speculation, or blind 
enthusiasm, and lead to delusion or superstition ; and, 
further, it 'may be employed for calling into being 
evils which have no existence, or for exaggerating 
those whicli are real, for fostering malevolent feelings, 
and for imputing to those with whom we are con- 
nected, motives and intentions which have no founda- 
tion in truth,'' Kept in check it is a most valuable 
servant, but allowed to run riot and override the other 
faculties it is a serious source of evil. Even its dis- 
proportionate and excessive use has a tendency to 
destroy tlie balance of the mind. It is well known 
that novelists and poets are more prone than other 
men of healthy minds to insanity. 'Great wits arc 
sure to madness near allied.' 

Imagination differs from memory, in that in the 
latter case we reproduce as faithfully as possible a 
pre-existing type, and carefully avoid mbcing up any 
other elements than those previously held in connec- 
tion by the mind. The business of memory is to 
present facts as they happened ; there must be no 
rearrangement, no confusion, the more exact the copy 
the better ; in im^'nation only an idealised simiiari^ 

'Aberctombic't Inttlitctual fowcri. 
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b aimed at Memory gives us a word for word 
translation, as it were, and confines itself to its sub- 
ject ; imagination gives a free rendering with added 
illustrations and digressions, which may be an im- 
provement upon the original, but is not the counterpart 
of it Memory reproduces only images of real and past 
experiences ; imagination conjures up fictitious visions, 
and projects itself with equal facility into the past or 
the future. 

The imagination is nearly always spoken of as of 
two kinds : — (i) reproductive or constructive ; and 
(2) creative. By the constructive imagination is 
meant that everyday phase of the faculty, which 
allies itself for the most part with the intellectual side 
of the mind, and which is more particularly capable 
of cultivation, and more directly amenable to control. 
In its lowest aspects it is nothing more than extended 
conception ; the power of rapidly combining and, as it 
were, objectifying ideas, of realising as vividly and 
truthfully as possible objects or scenes suggested to 
the mind — as the appearance of an animal we have 
never seen but have read of, the aspect of a foreign 
country from description, or the sufferings of a ship- 
wrecked mariner from our knowledge of the circum- 
stances. In common language we often say indif- 
ferently we cannot imagine or cannot conceive a 
thing. Some writers, indeed, make the word concep- 
tion cover the whole of the constructive side of the 
imagination, but it seems better to exclude from the 
former term the elements of fiction or invention pro- 
perly so-called — all such products, that is, as have no 
original. 

The creative imag^ation concerns itself more 

especially with discovery, with producing for us works 
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of taste and beauty ; and when working in the Utter 
direction associates with itself a large element of 
emotion. It is but little amenable to laws, and in its 
higher forms is ratlier a special gift than a product of 
cultivation. At the same time, it may be greatly 
invigorated by training, directed in its action, and 
brought into harmonious working with the other 
faculties. It is modified by tlieir influence, and in 
turn reacts upon tlicm, It lends its aid to the settle- 
ment of what is to be done in a case of difficulty, acts 
as pioneer in the discovery of the way. and takes a 
large share in portioning out the work. It is, how- 
ever, a late development, and except in so far as it is 
strengthened by the general means for the cultivation 
of the imagination as a whole, it does not fall within J 
the ordinary province of the teacher, 

Tiiat the imagination acts very early may be seen frooi 
the vague terrors of children at suggested evils, from tha 
intense personifying power— as shoivn by their r 
treating their plaything,), and the way in which they creti 
inanimate things with life ; from iheir power of ' supposing^ 
an object to be this or that, or of transporting themselvl 
into imaginary circumstances ; and from the keenness wtt£_ 
which they feel the pleasures of anticipation. Many persons, 
however, seem to look with suspicion on the cultivadon of 
this faculty as likely, either to render the child excitable, 
timorous, and apprehensive, and to inflame the passions, or 
to lead to that dreamy inactive state in which the mind 
seems always preoccupied with its own fandes. Others, 
again, failing to recognise the numerous useful functions of 
a healthy imagination, are inclined to view it as entirely 
ornamental, and useless for the practical concerns of lift 
As a matter of fact, however, tlie evils generally arise as the 
result of neglect of cultivation — from its having been left to 
follow its own bent, from the lack of proper regulation, and 
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bom Ihe absence of that proporlioiiatc attention to all the 
faculties which gives the mind its true power. Certainly 
the average child is bettered by tlie cultivation of the 
imagination. There is no subject of study which may not 
be aided by its proper use, and no position in life which 
may not be brightened by it, if led into proper channels. 
' With reason,' as Professor Blackie remarks, ' it is often the 
best and the most indispensable of allies,' 

The fact that imagination in all its phases makes 
use of materials already stored in the mind, indicates 
that the more thorough and extended the child's 
perceptional training— the more ample and varied 
the store of ideas — the more readily will imagination 
find the elements necessary to its combinations. But 
passing over the assistance rendered in this way, we 
proceed to speak of some of the more direct modes 
by which the teacher may foster the right growth of 
the imagination itself. 

Nothing perhaps is more likely to have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the growtli of this faculty, than 
promoting a reading habit, and providing children 
with wholesome and interesting books. There is 
now so much that is excellent, so much that will 
lighten many a weary hour, both in fiction and in 
poetry, that it is a real loss if no taste for, and power 
to enjoy imaginative works is given by the school. 
The necessary qualities of reading books will be 
spoken of in another place ; but, in addition to these, 
the teacher may do much in guiding the home reading 
of children. Many of our large towns possess free 
lending libraries, which the children of reading age 
should be encouraged to use, the teacher suggesting 
good books and giving a word of advice here and 
tiiere respecting the reading. Wherever too the 
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funds will permit, a small school library should 1 
established. The books found in these are ofti 
dry, too ill assorted, to serve their purpose well. Books 
devoted to information there should be; but these 
should not form even the larger part. In these days 
of cheap literature — often of the most pernicious 
kind — we have to present a counter attraction ; and 
this can readily be found in thoroughly interesting 
books, good standard novels of the Sir Walter Scoltij 
type, stories of honour and heroism, fables and parable%J 
books of travel and adventure, and a judicious selec- 
tion of the poets. Nor need we be afraid of fairy 
stories or eastern tales, so long as the grotesque 
element does not preponderate. The teacher may 
often serve a double purpose by occasionally rcadiuga 
a short interesting story in school, with comment^l 
and questions. Valuable opportunities of trainingt 
will also frequently occur during the reai 
and in the upper classes the children maybegradualljH 
led to appreciate some of the higher elements i 
poetry. The learning of select extracts of acknow-l 
ledged excellence will not only store their minds witill 
beautiful images, but tend to improve their taste, aaw 
provide them with standards for comparison. 

Pictures again serve a very useful purpose in thft; 
training of the imagination, whether used as lessool 
illustrations or as occurring in books. 

In some sets of reading books, the woodcuts throws 
no light, or only a confusing one, upon the lessons, and ' 
so far as their use in enabling the child to realise the 
stoiy is concerned would be better omitted. It is a 
good exercise to allow a child occasionally to explain 
or ' read ' the pictures, especially such as occur in the 
books he uses. This may best be done in the reading 
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lesson, the other children watching narrowly for errors 
and supplying omissions. The object is to elicit from 
the child just such a description or story, told in his 
own words, as the picture would exactly illustrate. 
The delight with which children enter into this work, 
the sudden brightening up of attention, the frequent 
skill in invention, and the little touches of humour and 
dramatic power displayed, render the exercise not only 
a good training for the imagination, but a useful and 
pleasant recreative break ; especially with a somewhat 
jaded class. 

The * picturing out' method in teaching is another 
aid in the culture of the imagination, and is most 
useful in such lessons as geography and history. And 
lastly, in addition to the various means described, 
much may be done by directing attention to the 
beauties of nature ; by quickening the observation, 
and pointing out elements worthy of admiration in 
the objects brought under notice ; by encouraging 
little experiments, mechanical inventions, or ingenuity 
in overcoming difficulties ; by the recital of noble, 
courageous, or geneious actions, and by promoting 
the formation of a high ideal of conduct and the 
constant struggle after a higher degree of perfection. 

In the case of children given to day-dreaming we 
must stimulate to activity, both of body and mind; 
we must arouse their interest, encourage play, and 
by giving them a full share of such work as answering 
questions during teaching, leave them little opportunity 
for turning their attention inwards. 

Finally, the best means of keeping the imagination 
in its place, when inclined to be unduly active, is not 
by systematic neglect — for it will find food without 
our aid— or any attempt at suppression; but by 
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increased attention to the strengthening of such 
faculties as the judgment and the reason in opposi- 
tion to it. and by removing as much as possible : 
emotional incitements to its operation. In any case 
we have so to distribute exercise amongst the variois 
powers that each may have suitable opportunities 
afforded to it, and the mental balance be as far as 
possible preserved under all circumstances. 
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When we mentally place side by side two notions 
or two objects or two courses of conduct, in order to 
examine them as to their agreement or disagreement, 
their truth or faisehood, or as to whether this or that 
is the right course to pursue, and we decide what is to ^ 
be thought or done, we arc said to use owx jttdgincnt,\ 
In any case judgment supposes comparison, eithefl 
conscious or unconscious, and selection or choice of j 
one view rather than another. All thought thus I 
involves judgment, and we see that assertions or | 
propositions, which arc but expressed judgments, J 
must be either positive or negative v\ form. The [ 
term judgment is often made to cover a great deal of J 
ground, including not only reason, but almost every ] 
phase of mental action. As Dr. Carpenter remarks, ' 
'all the faculties are exercised in an act of judgment,' 
which according to this view comprehends the entire 
process of arriving at a decision. Still, it is quite 
possible to confine the term to the mere balance of 
data provided by the other faculties, and the expres- 
sion of the result. Just as in building a house the 
making of the bricks, the sawing of the wood, the 
carting of the materials, &c., are all necessary steps; 
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yet they may be kept quite distinct from the actual 
process of building itself. 

As previously pointed out, reason is often employed 
as a mere synonym for judgment, but more usually 
it is confined to one phase of this faculty — the mental 
act whereby we consider in connection the force of 
certain previous judgments or facts of observation, 
and in consequence of this consideration pass on to 
another decision founded upon them. We shall find 
shortly that we commonly do this in one of two ways, 
cither by a deductive oihy an inductive process. Rea- 
soning is thus nothing but a higher form of judgment, 
involving comparison and the drawing of an inference ; 
an intentional starting with known facts to arrive at 
something as yet unknown ; an act of judgment 
according to certain fixed methods of procedure. 
The reasoning processes therefore serve to give 
direction to the working of the judgment, and form 
as it were a kind of machinery of search after truth. 

The province of perception is to present to the 
mind outward things ; the province of the repre- 
sentative faculties is to recall past ideas or image 
forth new combinations ; the province of the judg- 
ment and the reason is to compare and decide — ' to 
strip away what is merely temporary, in the multi- 
plicity of daily experience, and to retain that which 
bears upon it the marks of an universal truth, valid 
alike in the sphere of nature and in the region of 
thought.* The products of perception are ideas, and 
the signs words ; the products of judgment are decisions 
propositions, and the signs scntmees. The accurate 
wording of ideas and conclusions is a consideration 
of vital importance in connection with the judgment, 
and deserving of careful attention on the part of the 
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teacher, both as a study, and in connection with hu 
work. It is not sufficient only to have right ideas 
or to jiidgo correctly; if \vc wish to free ourselves! 
from all haziness of conception, to retain our notions J 
or decisions clearly and accurately, to make them ( 
benefit to others, or to use them readily ourselves 
the expression of them in precise and compendious 
language is a necessity. ' A country may be over-n 
by an armed host.' says Sir W. Hamilton, 'but it isl 
only conquered by the establishment of fortresses. 1 
Words are the fortresses of thought Tliey enable 
us to realise our dominion over what we have already 
over- run in thought, to makeevery in tellectualconquest 
the basis of operations for others still beyond.' It is 
thus a necessity in good teaching to attend to both 
ideas and li'ords, thoughts and expression. We must 
not only sec that the child grasps our meaning, but 
make him give back his knowledge in his own words. 
Questioning, writing abstracts of lessons, and ex- 
aminations, are all useful means to this end. Hearing 
words frequently and accurately used, with plenty 
of exercises demanding their employment, and the 
correction as well as detection of the errors he makes, 
will do more for the understanding of a child than any 
number of formal definitions. 

In explaining a word, to isolate it and give a dictionary 
definition, evi^n when within the range of the child's com- 
prehension, is the wrong method. It should always be 
treated in connection with the context, and the sense of the 
passage taken first. Sometimes this will be sufficient, and 
at least it will then be easy to narrow down the meaning of 
the particular word to the idea required. This will not 
only enable the child to give the signification of the word, 
but will show him how it should be used. Every teacher 
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knows that a child is frequently able to give the purport of 
a passage containing a difficult word, while he is quite 
unable to give die sense of the particular word when taken 
away from its connections. One meaning at a time is all 
that should be attempted. It is a common error to dwell 
Upon the various significations of a new word with children. 
Such a proceeding is pretty certain to end in nothing but 
confusion, until a somewhat extended knowledge of words 
and meanings has been acquired ; even then it needs tact 
and skill. A child's ideas and vocabulary should run side 
by side ; to endeavour to teach either out of proportion to 
the other is a mistake. 

The everyday requirements of life are continually 
calling upon us for exercises of judgment, many of 
which we are enabled to verify and correct. The 
actual results of these judgments, although they may 
have passed from the consciousness, seem to give the 
mind a kind of instinctive power of looking into 
things, and arriving at a decision without any very 
definite realisation of the grounds upon which the 
judgment is based. This faculty is usr.ally spoken of 
as 'common sense,' or 'good sense,' and often exerts 
a very large influence upon our ordinary decisions. 
The more extended and varied our experience is. and 
the more determinately we endeavour habitually to 
arrive at just conclusions, the more valuable does the 
intuitive help to be derived from common sense 
become. 

On the otiier hand, as each one of us is placed in 
certain circumstances, which are in many respects 
similar from day to day, any particular decision we 
arrive at has an influence upon the next act of 3 
similar kind which we arc called upon to perform. Thus 
our judgments tend to fall into special lines, and we 
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come to form certain ' habits of thought," as the/ are ' 
called ; the mind takes a natural bent, and looks at 
things from a particular point of view. This habitual 
mental attitude very materially influences our judg 
ment. Prejudices are simply exaggerated forms o( 
this natural bias; and in a similar way arise certain 
class narrownesses from which very few persons are 
wholly free. These ingrained tendencies account too 
for the very different value assigned to particular 
grounds of judgment by different individuals, and the 
very diverse decisions they sometimes honestly arrive 
at respecting the same thing. The prevalence and 
persistency of error show us how difficult it is in many 
matters for us to come to a right judgment, and how 
easily we may be led astray. These mental ten- 
dencies are thus very apt to mislead us, to warp our 
views, to keep out of sight certain elements which 
should receive consideration, and to make us un- 
charitable and forgetful of what is due to others. It 
is therefore highly important that we should be as 
free as possible from the effects of previous mistaken 
judgments; that we should keep selfish motives or 
party interests out of consideration ; and exercise due 
caution in restraining our emotions, our likes and 
dislikes, within proper bounds. We should also 
accustom ourselves to make ready allowance for 
factors we may have overlooked, and lo view any 
subject brought before us for decision in as compre- 
hensive a manner as possible. 

Now as these 'acquired conditions of mind' are 
many of them formed while we are young, and as 
habits then generated act with greater force, and are 
much more tenacious, than those developed later in 
life, it is clear that the teacher should cndeairour, as 
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far as he is able, to see that the tendencies formed by 
the child are correct ones : that his views are broad- 
ened as much as is consistent with his age, and that 
much suitable and corrected practice in judgment is 
afforded him. What we have to aim at is to give 
exactness of observation, readiness of comparison, 
and promptness of decision ; and to steer clear of 
rashness on the one hand and indecision on the 
other. 

The importance of a sound judgment can scarcely be 
over-rated. It * assists moral education by enabling man 
easily to distinguish good from evil. It promj)ts liim to 
regulate his conduct according to the various situations in 
which he may be placed. It produces tranquillity of soul ; 
for it guards against violent emotions, by the mental habit 
of bestowing on all things the attention which they deserve, 
of considering them in their true light, and estimating them 
by their just value. Without rectitude of judgment, man is 
a slave to prejudice and passion ; his memory only exposes 
his folly ; his imagination and sympathies continually lead 
him astray ; his habit of observation multiplies his errors ; 
his spirit of invention and discovery causes his ruin ; his 
reasoning, although it maybe logical, by starting from wrong 
premisses brings him to false conclusions. Even moral 
qualities often become dangerous when unaccompanied by 
sound judgment : courage degenerates into rashness, indul- 
gence into weakness, frankness into indiscretion, economy 
into avarice, and religion into superstition or fanaticism.' ' 

Judgment in its simplest form begins to act at a 
very early period, long before anything of the nature 
of what is usually meant by education is brought to 
bear upon the child. It is remarkable how soon he 
learns to trace analogies, detect differences, and come 
(o simple decisions respecting the things around him. 

' ^|arcel, Language as a means 0/ Menial Culture* 
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As in the case of the other faculties, if we would havs 
a child judge well we must lay the foundation in clear 
and accurate perceptions. These not only store the 
mind with data for future use, but their acquisition 
affords numerous opportunities of exercising a child's 
judgment in a suitable manner. It is thus necessary, 
from this point of view also, that we should train the 
child's observation, extend his experience of things, 
and strengthen his power of grasping their reality 
and meaning. Hazy and imperfect understanding 
can only end in weak and mistaken Judgments. It 
is the training to be gained by the 'object lesson' 
which gives it its main value; the facts are of secon- 
dary importance. If the knowledge we present to 
the child is not such as he can employ his powers 
upon, or is so crowded as not to give him proper 
time, we must not expect that his judgment, or any 
other faculty, will be much benefited. 

We liave seen that in judgment we have two steps 
to take into account — comparison and decision. Now 
as the correctness of the latter depends upon the suc- 
cess with which the former has been accomplished, 
and results naturally from it, it follows that the great 
means for the early cultivation of the judgment is to 
accustom children to perform rapid and accurate com- 
parisons. How valuable this process of comparison 
is, in connection with the whole intellectual training, 
may be seen from the fact that it includes two of the 
three functions into which Professor Bain reduces all 
strictly intellectual operations — the detection of simi- 
larities and the discrimination of differences. 

With children, so far as judgment is concerned, , 
we must begin with objects ; the order of the exercises j 
being comparison of things as wholes, then of their i 
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qualities, &c., then of simple conceptions, passing on 
gradually to more complex acts of judgment and 
simple reasoning. We may seek to bring out by 
comparison, similarity difference or identity respect- 
ing (i) quantity — as size, number, degree, equivalence, 
&c. ; (2) properties or qualities — as shape, colour, tex- 
ture, hardness, &c. ; (3) functions^ or modes of acticn, 
uses, &c. We may also view two things as to their 
sequence and relationship — the dependence of one thing 
on another, which we speak of as cause and effect ; 
the relation of a thing to its surroundings, or adapta- 
tion to circumstances, and so on. The work of com- 
parison must be done as far as possible by t/ie childy 
the teaching being directive and suggestive. Nor 
must there be any formal array of the measures we 
adopt. The more natural and unrestrained the lessons 
are the better ; and here as elsewhere our machinery 
and plans should be kept as far as possible out of 
sight. The exercises of the judgment in children, the 
comparisons they are called upon to make, should be 
incidental rather than systematic, especially at first. 
It should not be forgotten that the main things to 
attend to during the early stages are perceptive and 
conceptive training, and that the larger share of the 
teaching should be directed to this end. Still the 
teacher will find almost every lesson he comes to will 
supply opportunities of cultivating the judgment, and 
these he should not neglect. 

Later on definite lessons of comparison will be 
found very useful, if properly managed ; but even here 
other things will of course also need attention. While 
the teacher should not forget that a distinct purpose — 
that is, distinct to him — is essential, he must at the 
fame time be careful not to let it run away with him. 
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Elaborate special lessons, put into the strait-waistcoat 
of a rigidly fixed purpose, are generally weari- 
some ; they lack the necessary freedom for a good 
lesson, there is not sufficient room left for the chil- 
dren's minds to strelch themselves, except just in the 
way proposed, in consequence of which interest and 
attention flag, and little good results. The ends 
proposed, no matter how minute, may be reached 
without this. 

After progress has been made in the power of 
detecting resemblanccF, both of objects and qualities, 
we may gradually extend our comparisons to concep- 
tions on the one hand, and to a number of objects on 
the other, passing thus to simple exercises in generali- 
sation and classification. Here the attention has to 
be directed to the detection of the elements common 
to the objects or conceptions examined, and when 
they have been discovered the child must be led to 
select some common characteristic as a test of agree- 
ment to be applied to other objects. Lessons on 
plants or animals taught in the simplest way, with 
plenty of specimens in the one case, and of pictures or 
models in the other, with frequent use of black-board 
in both, will afford opportunities for a large number 
of very simple exercises in classification. Numerous 
other objects suitable for lessons will also supply 
materials for a similar training. 

As the child's power strengthens and he becomes 
able to understand them, the cultivation of the judg- 
ment may be carried into moral matters, and the 
exercises be made gradually more and more complex 
up to the limit of his power. We must nevertheless 
be careful not to go beyond it, and to proceed very 
slowly. History and Biography alTord much materia} 
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for the formation of simple moral judgments, and if 
properly used will lead to good results. There is, 
however, always the danger of going too far. 

If the child is to progress he must be left to judge 
for himself in the cases put before him for exer- 
cise, not simply learn what we think about the 
matter. He must be taught to recognise what are 
essential characteristics, and what arc merely acci- 
dental or variable, and to fasten his mind upon the 
important points. We must here be very patient 
over his errors. It is a great mistake to show dis- 
pleasure at the faulty judgments of a child where 
such care as he is capable of has been exercised. 
Encouragement is what is wanted. Right judgment 
cannot be compelled nor growth hurried by compul- 
sion. Displeasure takes off part of the child's atten- 
tion, thus increasing the difficulty of correct decision 
and he cannot but feel the injustice of blaming him 
for the want of a power not yet developed to the point 
required, 

At the same time that we endeavour to give him con- 
fidence, we must be very carelul not to allow him to fall into 
that form of conceit which fancies itself capable of deciding 
upon every (juesiioo, no matter how difficult, He should be 
shown that we must not be too confident about what seems 
to be the evidence of our senses^lhat the horizon, for 
instance, is not the boundarj- it seems, nor are the stars 
twinkling points of fire. There are very numerous cases 
ill which, even when he has made much progress, it is mani- 
festly impossible for him to come to a correct decision, 
except by a process but little, if at all, removed from the 
harmful practice of guessing. These he must be content to 
accept on authority. This is only what we all have to do, 
to a greater or less extent, through life ; and to allow a 
chtfd to grow up with llie notion that he will ever be able 
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to judge correctly of all things is to foster that habh of in- 
tellectual pride which leads to dogmatism, and so often 

presents an effectual bar lo fartlicr progress. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that judgment 
13 not a thing which can be picked up by imitation, or 
which by any means necessarily accompanies the 
acquirement of information; and that though every! 
school subject may be made usefully to afford exer* 
else to the judgment, it is only in so far as the worK 
is intelligent that we have a right to expect any useTtll^ 
results. 
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and define the extent of, certain truths to be used a 
materials, and from these develop some further trutj 
related to them, we are said to reason. If we consid^ 
a lai^e number of individual cases, and from thes 
draw a more general truth, we are said to reasoff 
inductively. If, on ihe other hand, wc start with a 
general truth and a more particularised one having a 
link of connection with it, and from the examination 
of these premisses, as they are called, we recognise 
that they involve a third truth, or inlerence, we are 
said to reason deductively. Whichever process we 
adopt we see that reasoning depends upon the law of 
similarity. As general truths are looked upon as the 
Jjighest forms of truth, in inductive reasoning we are 
said to reason upivards. in deductive reasoning to 
reason doivmvards. The grasp of a truth by the 
higher operations of reason ' implies far more than the 
attainment of a bare definition of it. It implies that 
we have penetrated to its very ccntns, tlial we can 
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trace its pedigree in the world both of matter and 
form, that wc can regard it as one link in a connected 
chain, of v;hich wc are able to tell the antecedents 
and foretell the consequents ; that we can recognise 
it, in fine, as a particular manifestation of some great 
and universal law, the operation of which we have 
learned to comprehend and apply.' ' 

The process of induction leads us from particulars 
to the discovery of more generalised forms of truth ; 
it searches for causes from a consideration of the 
effects ; it gathers up a number of facts or individual 
experiences, and states the conclusion to be drawn 
from them in a brief and convenient formula. This 
general conclusion, or experiential truth, may take 
several forms, according to the kind of generalisation 
made. If it sums up the several common charac- 
teristics which distinguish a group or class of things, 
so as to enable u.s at once to say whether any new 
individual docs or docs not belong to the group, it is 
called a defitiithn. If it states a general truth in a 
waywhicli serves to express the conditions or common 
mode under which things exist or act, it is called a 
/«K/ ; or if viewed more particularly with respect to 
its influence in leading to further action or discovery, 
a principle. If it is of far-reaching application, com- 
bining, it may be, a number of less comprehensive 
laws ; if it serves to bind together a large number of 
individual facts into a harmonious whole, where each 
has its proper place, and it carries our explanation of 
things a step further back towards their final cause, 
it is called a theory. 

The points to which we have to pay attention in 
iduction, and upon which the value of the results 
■ Jtintil. Ehm,..!, of P^y^hoh^. 
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depends, are, (i) tlic correctness and care with whicit' 
the particular facts have been observed ; {2) the im- 
portance or essential nature of the points of similarity 
contained in the truth arrived at ; {3) the compre- 
hensiveness of the generalisation ; and {4) the neatness 
and exactness with which the result is expressed In 
words. 

Induction is a more fxteaded and complete process 
than simple generalisation. The latter enables us to recog- ■ 
nise the common element, or quahty, existing in certain^ 
objects; induction proceeds to draw out this quality fajfl 
itself, states it apart from, aad independent of, the factsra 
upon which it is based, and extends its application to all further 1 
things of the same kind. It is the method of the so-called I 
experimental sciences. By means of the generalised truths I 
to which it leads, we are able to grasp and retain the facts 
of nature in a way which would otherwise be impossible. I 
It organises, or systematises, our knowledge of outward! 
things, and gives it its scientific character. 

The process of dednction is the reverse of that olr 
induction. As noted, it commences with axioms, oij 
general truths arrived at by induction, or anyadmittedff 
forms of truth, and reasons from these to a number off 
more particularised or detailed truths. These infer-i 
ences, as they are called, may be made the basis of 1 
further reasoning ; and we may proceed from one to | 
another until we have a chain of reasoning, not only 
giving us a final truth, but from any link of which a 
new departure may be made for a branch chain of | 
argument 

Deductive reasoning enables us to trace causes into a I 
large number of efTecis, but of the causes themselves it tells J 
us nothing further than is originally assumed. It is the 1 
method of the mathematical, or pure sciences, as they arc J 
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called, and appears to be based on the consideration that 
the whole must contain the part — the greater include the 
less. Where the starling points are axioms, as in the case 
of pure geometry, the results, if correctly arrived at, must 
be as absolute as anything within human experience, and 
are therefore sometimes spoken of as necessary truths. 

The three parts, or premisses and inference, involved in 
a, single process of deductive reasoning, formally placed out 
in proper order, are called a ji'/Zc^iVm. This is not the means 
whereby we reason, for we do so quite independently of it 
or it may be in ignorance of it ; nor are we often conscious 
of the presence of the three parts the syllogism requires. 
In the great majority of cases, one of tlie steps, at least, 
leading to the inference is passed over without conscious 
recognition ; the mind takes it for granted, as it were, and 
we link on inference after inference till we reach the point 
required. The syllogism is really a test to apply in difficult 
cases to see if we have reasoned correctly, and discover wheie 
we have gone wrong. In this way it is of frequent use. It 
is a method of discriminating tlie steps and scrutinising th*; 
whole process ; it teaches us what sequences are allowable, 
and cautions us as to the errors roost frequently committed 
in drawing inferences. 

A child's prepress in learning to reason depends 
largely upon the way in which his mind has been fed ; 
how he has been taught to observe, and how far such 

k exercises as have been provided for him have been 
kept well within his power. It is only when a child 
has gained a number of clear conceptions, vvhen he 
knows the things for which they stand, when he has 
been taught to examine them side by side and dis- 
tinguish their characteristics, that he can be usefuliy 
k taught to reason about them, no matter how simple 
the exercises may be. It is true that a child infers 
lirom a very early date, but he docs this unconsciously, 
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and knows nothing of the process by which he does it. 
His reasoning powers are, as it were, tiie wings with 
which he wilt eventually have to fly, but they are weakly 
at first, and should be left to develop tliemselves with- 
out our interference, until they have strengthened suffi- 
ciently to be usefully employed. The most we should 
attempt is to correct errors in their use. Anything 
of the nature of systematic training in the earlier 
stages is completely out of place, and is likely to 
lead to much mischief; both by overstraining the 
powers it is intended to benefit, and by drawing off 
the attention from other necessary things. Gymnastic 
exercises, both physical and mental, have a use and a 
proper place in the training of the child, but this is 
not during the first period, when growth, and not the 
power to exert in any particular way such strength 
as he possesses, is the essential thing. It is proper 
food the child wants, both for body and mind ; he 
will find his strength by-and-by. In early years he 
is more occupied in taking in impressions, in learning 
what things are, than in troubling himself about their 
relations and consequences. The teacher should 
never lose sight of the fact that it is as fatal a mistake 
to overtrain the child as to neglect him. Such 
simple and occasional trial trips in reasoning as occur 
during the course of his lessons, we may allow him to 
take just to stretch his wings, but we must keep our 
paraphernaha of training out of the way, and let him 
go his own gait for a time. It is impossible to insist 
too strongly upon making a child's lessoii-wotk in 
early years as natural and joyous for him as may be 
— play with an element of work in it, if you like, but 
in spirit much what good play is to him. He is a child, 
and should be treated as one. We must not fall into 
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either extreme ; and while on the one side deliberate 
cultivation of the reason must not be undertaken 
too soon, on the other it must not be neglected after 
the child is well capable of receiving proper logical 
training. Some children are both quick at and lond 
of reasoning ; there are many others, whose minds are 
quite strong enough for the attempt, but who rarely 
make any effort— these need to be stimulated ; and 
there are still a few, who seem incapable of progressing 
beyond the very simplest exercise of the power. 
When the child is able to bear them, easy incidental 
exercises in inductive reasoning, especially concerning 
objects, may be given. These join on so readily to 
simple exercises of judgment, and may be used with 
SO little formality, that they may usefully be employed 
long before any direct attempt is made to cultivate 
the deductive power. 

The foundation upon which inductive training 
must be built is exact and ready obsei-vation. Defects 
in this respect may arise from want of attention, lack 
of the necessary skill, or ignorance of what to look 
for. Alt these things have therefore to be bonie in 
mind in our teaching, and a remedy, as far as is 
practicable, provided. When once the child is capable 
of making very simple generalisations, opportunities 
of practice will be afforded by almost every school 
subject. Very simple experimental lessons, with only 
a few central truths, and a large number of illustra- 
tions, are, in their proper place, very useful. Many 
arithmetical rules arc best taught inductively, by 
making children feel what is wanted, and then step 
by step supplying the materials and suggestions 
necessary for the evolution of the rule itself. Again, 
in teaching the parts of speech, the best plan is, to let 
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children examine a large number of words of th» 
class we wish to define, taken in sentences, so that 
their connection may be clear; then to lead the 
pupils to discover the common characteristics of 
these words; and finally to word an efl'ective definition. 
In teaching science it is very easy to see also, that, 
with children at least, the descriptive parts should be 
taught first ; the laws being slowly led up to in order 
of difficulty, and the information the children already 
possess made little by little more exact, connect 
and scientific in form. 

As the child's education advances, we may 
creasingly take advantage of such chances of more 
difficult inductive training as fall in our way, 
gradually extend the use of the process beyond the 
sphere of observation into the region of thought. 
The real work must be done by the child, the teacher 
placing the materials in the best way, removing 
difficulties, and directing the attention. We must 
not allow a child, however, to blindly suppose that all 
the conclusions he arrives at by induction are neces- 
sarily true. He must be taught the difference 
between absolute certainty and very high probability, 
cautioned as to generalising on too few cases, and 
led to test his results by further observation. 

When we come to deductive exercises, we must' 
be content to go very slowly at first, and take the 
utmost care that the child actually reasons, not that 
he merely adopts our views and conclusions. Mere 
repetition of a process is not a satisfactory test that 
the child has grasped the reasoning as he should do. 
Let him think for himself. If we are careful that 
the words employed express the idea in as exact and 
simple a way as possible, and see that he clearly 
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understands the facta from which he is to start, we 
shall often find that he will reason quite readily. 
The work to be of use must therefore be spontaneous, 
and as little fettered as to form as may be. Even 
when we definitely aim at exercising his reasoning 
power in a lesson, he should be the last to perceive 
this. Care is necessary that the exercises demanded 
do not require either greater grasp of the materials, 
or greater insight, than can be justly expected of 
him. We must have considerable patience, encourage 
him to attend carefully to what he is about, and 
repress any tendency to haste or randomness. We 
should endeavour also to reason in all cases justly 
and simply ourselves, and listen patiently to any 
objections he may urge. These show that his mind 
is actually working, and we should not silence dis- 
cussion by the interposition of our authority, or pooh- 
pooh difficulties without explaining them. The child 
will learn many valuable lessons by his mistakes, if 
they are treated in a proper way, and will be en- 
couraged to further efforts, not disheartened by feeling 
either that the work is beyond hir. power, or that his 
attempts are not appreciated. 

' Why ' is the introduction to many simple exer- 
cises of reasoning, but it is a mucli more difficult 
question, especially to little children, if anything much 
above a guess is expected in answer, than is often 
recognised. It presupposes the power to think. Its 
use is not to make a child reason — except in so far as 
the expectation of the question being put in future cases 
may lead him to do so— but to compel him after he 
has stated an isolated fact, which should be an infer- 
ence, to go back and show us the grounds upon which 
he arrived at his decision. It demands the expression 
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of what should have been the process in his own mind, 
and this is often more difficult to the child than the 
reasoning itself. 

Grammar provides us with many useful and easy 
exercises in deductive reasoning — especially in parsing 
and analysis. In deciding upon a part of speech, for 
instance, the rule should be : first, to make the child fix 
his attention on the use of the word; secondly, to con- 
sider this ill connection with the definition used as a 
test, or it may be several definitions, until the one 
which corresponds is selected ; and, thirdly, to infer 
from this consideration what class the word belongs ta i 
This is the direct logical order, and hence the child I 
should be taught to say, ' the word does so and so^ 
therefore, &c.,' not ' the word is so and so because, &c.' 
The latter, although satisfactory as a restatement, is 
not the order of discovery, the one the child has to 
use ; and the habit of stating his conclusions in this 
way, more especially at first, leads to the attempt to 
apply this method in practice — the guessing at the 
correct thing first, and then trying to substantiate the 
guess. All elaborate reasoning should be avoided 
with children, and nothing of the nature of sustained 
argument put before them until progress in simple 
reasoning has been made. We may often then suc- 
ceed, by proceeding cautiously and steadily, in so 
linking one point to another, that children may arrive 
with us at a final truth we wish to reach ; but even 
here, though they pass readily from link to link, they 
are unable to sui^vey the whole chain. Formal demon- 
stration is often attempted most unsuitably in lessons, 
and, until the child has power to grasp its meaning, 
fails to serve any useful purpose. It tends to delude , 
the teacher as to the value of the work done, and not j 
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ionly adds much to its difficulty, but is apt to give it a 
learned and repul-ive aspect. Euclid, taught in an 
inteiligent way, and at a proper period, may be made 
to yield a valuable training in formal reasoning ; but 
-learned in the way it frequently is, it is almost valuc- 
for children. Each proposition needs to be taken 
pieces, each step fully stated and simplified, and 
the whole taught independently of the book, until it 
is thoroughly understood. At first the teacher can 
scarcely proceed too cautiously, or make each step 
too sure. The book form of the proposition may then 
be given, as a compendious statement of the entire 
work. After a few propositions treated in this way, 
the help of the teacher in analysis will be less needed, 
and the pupil may be left more and more to himself. 
He must be made to master each proposition 
thoroughly as he proceeds, and will soon, if properly 
dealt with, gain the power of grasping the reasoning 
from the book. He will then need direct help only 
occasionally; frequent and searching questions being 
levertheless continued for some time to come. Pro- 
lerly taught, it ought not, to the majority of boys, to 
the difficult and profitless subject it is often found, 
lie child has not made the method of reasoning his 
twn until he is able to work simple geometrical exer- 
ts for himself, 

Defects and errors in reasoning arc of very 
imcrous kinds. The principal types of these ' fal- 
lacies ' are clearly described in books on logic, to 
which the teacher should refer, and make himself 
acquainted with such facts as are likely to be useful. 
Faults in reasoning will be found to be mainly of two 
kinds — false assumptions or defective attention to the 
ioundation facts, and unsound inferences or defective 
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ways of arriving at a conclusion. It is the teacher's 
business to take heed in the case of children, that they 
realise distinctly what they are reasoning about, that 
they do not mix up what is assumed with what is 
proved, confuse an illustration with the point at issue, 
mistake mere sequences for relationship of cause and 
effect, condemn the whole for the defects of the part, 
or get into a habit of drawing inferences without 
sufficiently careful examination. They must be 
guarded from rash confidence and credulity on the 
one hand, and the suspicious doubting habit, which is 
always on the look out for objections rather than 
truth, on the other. Rightly managed the reasoning 
processes will be to the child of the highest value and 
service through life; but, defectively handled, they 
may prove a constant source of both error and 
trouble. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SCHOOL WORK OF THE TEACHER. 

I The teacher's work in school naturally falis into 
three great divisions, which, taken in logical order, 
— (t) organisation ; (2) discipline ; {3) teaching ; 
and unless a!! three receive due attention the work 
is not likely to be performed with that efficiency, 
that economy of time and labour, both of the teacher 
and of the pupils, and that absence of friction, which 
should characterise the operation of every good 
school. 

1. Or^anisatioii. — This includes everything which 
has to do with the nicukinery of the school ; the 
consideration of the suitability and adaptability of 
the room, and of all materials and arrangements for 
carrying on the work. 

It is evident that the first consideration, in order of time, 
with respect to our educational machinery is the schoolroom 
itself; and, nlihough ihe teacher's opinion concurning this 
may be seldom asked, it is none the less incumbent upon 
him to know what a thoroughly well-arranged school- building 
should be. This is necessary, in order that he may know 
how to make the best use of such arrangements as exist ; 
for, if the evils be such as cannot be entirely eradicated, 
Ihey may in most cases be modified and reduced to a 
Qiiniiquia by ^ well-inforaied teacher. A man who has 
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tools found him may often have to work with faulty ones, 
but that is no excuse for ignorance of what perfectly good 
tools should be. The main points to which atieniion must 
be given, are the mmiber, shape, and size of the rooms ; the 
drtunage, light, warming, and ventilation ; the fittings and 
furniture ; and tlie playground and its appointments, 

Theroomshaving been built, furnished, an fl arrange il, are 
now opened for the reception of the children ; andhere comes 
another subject for study. What are we to do with the chil- 
dren ? How are they to be arranged in classes and divisions] 
and what principles are to guide us in this classiJkalioRi 
This settled, it becomes necessary to officer each class, and 
we are led to the consideration of the proper distribulhn c/ 
the teaching fowrr. All are now ready for work ; but what 
are they to do ? This must not be left to accident, or to 
the decision of the moment; and in order that no two 
lessons may clash, that none may be neglected, that each 
may be taken at a suitable time, we must distribute bo;h 
the subjects and the time — i.e. we must prepare a lime tabic. 
We shall need also the use of apparatus and books ; and the 
teacher should not only know what points of excellence to 
look for in each, but the merits of the various kinds in 
common use. The work can now go on without hindrance ; 
but there is still an important branch to be considered, 
namely, the registration. It is necessary to the well-being 
of die school, and is a condition of Government grant to 
elementary schools, that a proper record should be kept of 
each child's attendance, payments, progress, and of various 
other matters. 

We see, then, that organisation includes the con- 
sideration of the following topics : — (i) the room and 
its appointments ; (2) the classification of the children ; 
(3) the distribution of the teachers; (4) the apportion- 
ment of time and subjects ; (5) the apparatus and 
books ; and (6) the registration. We must carefully 
guard, however, against the notion, which seems to have 
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become by no means uncommon, that when we have 
attended to the organisation of a school wc have done 
all that is necessary to secure a satisfactory education 
to the children, and that the rest may be left to chance. 
Organisation is a means not an end. The most per- 
fect system of schools, appointed in the most costly 
and elaborate manner, and properly officered, is, after 
all, but the madiinery of education, and may fail to 
secure the objects for which it was brought into 
existence. 

Or. Rigg very pertinently remarks on l]iis subject, * II is 
common to speak of national education, » if all thnt wai 
or could be meant was a system of schools, or at mo^t of 
schools and colleges, for the people: The schooit o( the 
nation, it is never doubted, will educate the nation. . . . 
The nadoQ never will or can be educated, as a whole, until 
it is understood that schools can only fumiih a part, pcrhapt 
hardly the roost important part, of the educatbn of ihe 
people. A nation may have a iiytunn of »chooli as com- 
plete as can be organised, and ycl be very imperlealy 
educated. On the other hand, a mition might have a very 
imperfect lystemof schuoU, or no *yslcni lA nXvyA^ al all — 
might have none but purely vuluntiry icrhnoU, or nunc but 
voluntary and parochial rjr municipal kW>U, wilhout any- 
thing like a State system, and ycl mijclil tw mtNih belter 
educated, might be a people (rf IxHirf kn'/wlirdgc an<] of 
better character, than the people of anotlKr country where 
the system of schoob wa« as complete, and a> Ibcoictically 
pofect, as could well be oigamscd.' 

S^ Diw^dias. — Although much is done towards 

securing successful teaching when we have perfected 

the organisation of a school, yet it is clear much also 

1^^ remains to be accomplished before wc can innire that 

^Bitbc work shall go on without wasle, and under the 

^Bpoet bopcful omdltioru for tucvets. Dixlpline mt^ 
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step in and give the law of the school, the method of 
its government, the mode of working, and the active 
measures necessary for the moral training of the 
children apart from direct instruction. It concerns 
itself mainly with the conduct of the children ; it 
endeavours to render them amenable to control, so 
that the work may not be marred by disorder; and it 
includes all those influences of example and govern- 
ment brought to bear upon tlic pupils in order that 
they may grow up manly and courteous, right-loving 
and God-fearing. 

Hence the teacher needs to consider carefully the best 
means of securing such matters as order, obedience, can- 
dour, truthfulness, honesty, diligence, kindness, cleanliness 
attention, good manners, &c, ; together with the motive* 
which may be most usefully employed at different times, the 
general measures of government, example, public opinion, 
praise and censure, rewards and punishments, and many 
other things of less ii\iportance ; in a word, all that ten^ 
to right action, order, and law. 

Nor must it be supposed that disciplinary measures 
in themselves are all that is necessary even to moral 
educalion. We have to tr.iiji the child to act in a 
reasonable and not a slavish manner, and must there- 
fore not only control and guide him, but by our 
teaching we must so inform his mind with direct 
precepts, so strengthen his intelligence and exercise 
his judgment, that he may gradually be led to inde- 
pendence and self-control. And, in order that as few 
unnecessary difficulties as possible may be placed in 
the way of good school conduct, we must see that 
the disciplinary working is not marred bv the action 
of defective arrangements under oi^anisation. 

3, Teoohing. — Having organised our school i 
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itpracticable manner, and having made the necessary 
lisciptinary arrangements, the way is now clear for 
the third great division of our work— teaching. Here 
we have naturally three things to consider: the person 
tauglit, the materials for teaching, and tlie methods 
if using these materials. 

In order to mould correctly the faculties of the child, it 
is necessary first of all to know something of the laws which 
regulate the growth and action of these powers. A know- 
ledge of mental science and physiology (as has been noted) 
will here be of mucli service to the teacher, but tio ameunt 
pfbook knmvlcd^e tan compensate for the want ofearefut daily 
observation of the pupils themselves. To treat ihem success- 
fully, the teacher must know his children : know them in- 
dividually—each with his peculiarities of intellect and tem- 
perament, his weaknesses, and h:s strong points — so that 
when the opportunity arises, the teacher may say the right 
word, and do the right thing, may adjust both his teaching 
and discipline, as far .-is possible, to meet the needs of ihe 
case. Thus, constant experimental study of the pupils 
themselves cannot be too strongly urged ; and the larger 
ihe amount of knowledge and experience of this kind 
the teacher possesses, the more free from error wi!l his 
practice be. 

b. The subjects of instruction which furnish the know- 

ige, or material, which the teacher has to make use of, will 

to some extent with the school and the grade of 

.vanceraent of ihe pupils. No mailer what the subjects, 

absolutely nec^^ssary that the teacher should know 

learly and well those portions he intends to teach. Nor 

must he, if he would do this well, by any means slop here. 

Unless he knows much more than he expects lo teach, he 

will find that his lessons will be stiff formal affairs, lacking 

ilicity, variety, and freshness, and marred frequently by 

it of interest or illustration. He will be unable lo 

'61 many of the questions on side issues, which are 
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always likely to be asked by children, and he will lack c 
fidence in himself accordingly. Lastly, he will find 1 
teaching a source of dissatisfaction to himself, from the ci 
scioiisness that he is not doing his work so tliorovighly 
and skilfully as he might do. 

The greater the amount of accurate information hu has I 
at his command, the more useful, easy, and pleasant will, 4 
eaterh paribus, the work become both to himself and his ! 
pupils. With a reserve of capital he will have no fear of.j 
bankruptcy, and will be able to cash readily any draft which'f 
may be presented to him. On this account the teacher I 
should never give tip his private reading ; whidi will not. 1 
only give knowledge, but keep alive his sympathy with the^fl 
pupils' difficulties; and above all men, he should learn to. T 
go tlirough the world witli his eyes open. Unless he i 
constanUy accumulating new information, his mind will not J 
only become like a stagnant pool, but he will find that whatil 
be possesses is gradually evaporating, There is no state o£| 
equilibrium here : non pregrciU at rtgrcdi. 

c. For the teacher to know his subjects well, from an 
examination point of view, is one thing ; to know them ia 
a form suitable for presentation to his scholars is another; 
while to be acquainted with tlic best methods of communi-j 
eating the knowledge he possesses — the principles whid^il 
should govern liis teaching, the various devices he should 
make use of, and the share of the work he should exact 
from his pupils — is still a third. He must not only knowfl 
the rules of method which should guide him in his art, but 1 
should also be acquainted with the principal laws of mind 
and body upon which his methods depend. The art of 
teaching is by no means easy to acquire thoroughly. ' The 
art,' says Lord Bacon, ' of well delivering the knowledge we 
possess to others, is amongst the secrets left to be discovered 
by future generations.' We have no doubt advanced tn 
many ways since his day, but no teacher will say but what 
an immense deal remains yet to be done, both in way of 
observation and experiment, and of organisation of resulti, 
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Attentive sludy and careful practice will do much; but the 
teacher needs to be very careful how far he considers 
nCher his knowledge of, or skill in, his art perfect 



It by no means necessarily follows that by carrying 
on the work of teaching we are at the same time 
carrying on the work of education in its true sense. 
Perhaps few points have been more carefully insisted 
upon by writers than the difference between education 
and instruction. ' Instruction,' says M. Rendu, 'gives 
a man a certain amount of knowledge and certain 
talents ; education cultivates the faculties by which 
knowledge must be acquired and talents turned to 

t practical account By instruction we learn certain 
things: education enables us to use properly what 
we have learned. Instruction gives us resources to 
^cct such and such a condition of life, and prepares 
us for a particular career ; education puts us in 
possession of general rules applicable to all circum- 
stances and all careers. It is education in short — 
and this is the great reason of its cxcellcnce^which, 
by forming the moral character of man, suitably 
prepares us for the high destiny of our nature, and 
enables us to reap tiie advantage of all the gifts we 
have received from Providence ; it cultivates the first 

k stage of existence to make the whole life fertile; it 
guides us throughout this transitory scene ; it prepares 
|Ds for our eternal state. Instruction and education, 
though distinct, are united : they mutually support 
each other; the one without the other is incomplete. 
In vain shall we have exercised all faculties, if we 
have not applied them to any object ; but it woald 
be dangerous on the other hand to give knowledge 
and light without imparting at the same time good 
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habits to guide us in using these intellectual treasures.'' 
And we may add from Willm, ' Unlilse iostruclion, 
education, however imperfect — provided it is in har- 
mony with human nature — is always a benefit ; and no 
excess of it is to be feared with respect to the social 
condition of the pupils of our popular schools. An 
incomplete and inadequate instruction may be an 
evil, or at least may be without real utility ; whilst 
any degree of development given to the natural senti- 
ments and dispositions never can be so ; for efforts 
made in this direction, even though not crowned with 
complete success, must be always useful.' 

We all readily recognise the truth of the distinc- 
tion betiveen education and instruction as a matter of 
theory, but it is to be feared that many of us, perhaps 
unwittingly, stop short when we come to practice. We 
direct our attention too exclusively to results which 
can be assayed by the direct test of examination, and 
are apt to neglect that inward fashioning and strength- 
ening of the mind and the moral nature, the results 
of which are in most cases slow to show themselves 
and difHcult to recognise, and whose fmits are hardly 
likely to arrive at any perfection until the pupil has 
passed beyond the teacher's control. Few persons 
who are not teachers seem at all to recognise the 
steadiness of purpose, the unswerving adherence to 
duty, the patience and the faith which such 
labour demands; and all honour is due to those 
teachers who, as far as their skill and opportunities 
go, endeavour steadfastly to carry out this higher side 
of their work, content to wait for the results to show 
themselves in the heightened usefulness and upright 
lives of their pupils in the years to come. 

* Quoted from passages Iranslated in Curre'sCffw. Schail £ditt^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

SYSTEMS OF ORGANISATION. 

The particular scheme of organisation adopted will 
of course differ in many of the details with the vary- 
ing conditions of the schools ; still in their larger and 
more important features we shall find at any period 
of school history a laige amount of similarity existing 
between certain plans. If we trace the oi^anisation 
oi schools downward to the present time, we shall 
become aware of certain well-marked varieties or 
fyfes of arrangement, which were in their time very 
widely adopted. The most distinguishing feature, 
perhaps, and the one which seems to serve best as a 
test of classification is the mode of employing the 
teaching power. Applying this test to the schools of 
the past, as well as of the present, wc find many in 
which the instruction given by more or less qualified 
teachers was directed to one boy at a time, the rest 
being otherwise employed, and we may conveniently 
speak of all such schools as adopting an iitdividiial 
arrangement of work. During tlie earlier part cf 
' In ibe toWowia^ seclions T am indebted for mm; nscfut faeU ami 
sol lectures delivered by the Rev. J, Long in 1866. 
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thi? century wc find nearly all schools for die 
c!a?';c5; in Kngland^ and many on the coatis»s 
ffloyinr; one portion of the pupils to teach the odiers, 
nri'l this fichcmc wc may com^eniently deaoaunate 
\)\'t mutual system. As the mutual plan fell into 
rlinfivour, thr: method of grouping the pcpils mto 
\Aryj\ {^'*v^^v% for simultaneous teaching under an 
;i'l'rlf, in ^'}\\Mi c<iscs with other special features^ was 
trl'-'l in fn;iny schools^ both on the continent and in 
f}»" fr»if"l Kinjjriom. This system of arrangement 
frr 1/ !»' rliMjm Ik: best named the colkciii'e. 

/ |p' ' form the three most distincti\'e schemes, 
b'lf rrr pfi/ oth' rs have at various times been adopted, 
rorriMnifi?; various characteristics of those just noted, 
;tri^| irr '.nfri/- t.y^r^\ with suflicicnt peculiarities to merit 
;.'*' i.^i'.n ;» ; r|i;iin( t phuis. These may conveniently 
\t(' {^r'.pj»"l iifwh;r the head of ///mv/ systems. 



/. 7 rrr individual system. 

Tfp" tMir «?' honis, whether in connection with 
rri'irr , t/ ri's nr f ;ifhf'(lials, whether grammar or charity 
*'h/»'rl^, ^# /.f„ rrr'Kfly to have been organised pretty 
rrii'li ir» f>,/- cnn'- way, and to have adopted the 
»n'li7i/lii.,| rr,/,'!/. of f-rn ploying the teaching power. 
r./'fi f.ir ir»f'» thi^ f ^ rifnry when schools for the poor 
)m/1 »ri^/ri in all ^lipLtions, and were adopting a 
Mif^vy fr,/ ff,/,/], fh*. nniourd scliools clung to their 
trarliti'^n;,! pr;i/ fir/-, fn Miine cases zeal for reform 
wa J stirrf/l „j,, ;,r,.| i„,,„lry started as to new and 
improved ,,l;ir,c; of v/orl:, b„t for the most part the 
abandonment of oM arran{;enienls and old methods 
of teachmg was a very slow process, and is not com- 
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pleted even at the present time. France seems to 
have clung much longer to the plan than some of iicr 
neighbours, though a few schools organised on the in- 
dividual plan lingered late, even in the heart of Prussia, 
In 1843 there were still 5,844 primary schools jn 
France conducted in this way. 

A. Character islic Features. 

1. The master conducted and taught the whole 
school himself, if of moderate size, or a division where 
the school was too laige for single management. 

2. He remained at his desk, or rostrum, and called 
up the pupils, one by one, to repeat the lesson learned, 
or to receive any help or explanation neeiled. Much 
time was frequently taken up in the examination oi 
home work. The teaching or questioning was directed 
to each pupil alone, the rest of the children not par- 
ticipating in any way in the work. In time a modi- 
fication was introduced in most cases, a whole class 
being called up and the pupils taken in turn. Even 
here, however, there was no ' class teaching,' as we 
understand the term. 

3. For the ordinary work the boys were seated in 
desks, each having a particular place cither in order 
of merit or arbitrarily assigned to him, and working 
quite independently of his fellows. 

4- The great prominence given to memorising of 
work, often without the slightest accompanying 
explanation, was at all times a marked element of 
system. 

5. No use was ever made of the black-board, and 
there was in almost all instances an entire absence of 
apparatus. 
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1. As the teacher directed his instruction 
boy at a time, this could be exactly suited 
requirements and capability ; attention could be 
concentrated upon the exact difficulty in hand; un- 
necessary explanation could be avoided ; and while 
the teaching lasted, the boy could be made to do his 
utmost. 

2. With respect to the discipline the teacher could, 
so far as individual shortcomings were concerned, 
precisely suit his exactions and punishments to the 
habits, temper, and intelligence of the individual, 

3. With a good teacher the work done by the 
boy was thorough and real as far as it went. 

4. The system favoured tlie formation of habits of 
self-reliance and independent effort, patient perse- 
verance, and courageous attack of difficulties. The 
boy was compelled to depend largely upon himself, 
and to appeal to the teacher only in case of cmci^ency. 
This was so far a valuable training, not only for school 
but for after-life. It made boys manly, it accus- 
tomed them to the use of their own strength, and 
it fostered the growth of originality and decision of 
character, of thought, and of speech. There was an 
entire absence of the dead level of tone and effort so 
common in schools now. 

S- Lastly, as tlie boy was accustomed to work 
much by himself there was little difficulty in the way 
of his doing a large share of home lessons. These 
could be proportioned to the boy's power, and the 
chances of escape were small. 
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c. Defects. 

1. Each influx of scholars made the work in- 
creasingly difficult, so that the more popular and 
well attended a school became, beyond a certain 
point, the less likely was it to be eflicient in the way 
of instruction, and the more unsatisfactory the cha- 
racter of its discipline. The teacher had less and less 
time to give to each pupil, and less to spare to general 
supervision, so that the thoroughness of the work 
done by the school was in inverse proportion to the 
extent of the school's usefulness. Small schools, or 
the employment of ushers, was a necessity. The 
system was therefore an expensive one and ill suited 
to "schools for the people.' 

2. The master's time, strength, and talents were 
not economised. A large portion of his time was 
taken up in the merely mechanical work of hearing 
tasks. This was not only uninteresting, but added 
much to the drudgery. Often the same difSculty 
had to be solved, the same mistake corrected, the 
same explanation tjiven, over and over again to 
different boys, where with class teaching once would 
have sufficed ; and this seems to have obtained not 
only in England, but in France and other countries 
of the continent. In addition also to this waste of 
labour, the distractions were numerous and wearying; 
pupils coming 'to inquire a word they cannot make 
out, to complain of a neighbour, to crave leave out, 
to ask what they are to do next, to show a copy or 
cast an account, or beg a new sum to work,' and so 
on until school became a place of torment, 
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3. As so large a portion of time and laboui 
spent in getting up tasks, and the master's attention 
was much occupied witli individuals, little useful 
supervision was exercised over the rest, who, being 
left largely to tlieir own devices, trifled, played 
tricks and underhand games, were ever on the watcli 
for opportunities of mischief, and in a word wasted 
much valuable time, 

4. To prevent this a rigid system of harsh punish- 
ments was carried out. The insubordination 'wa4j 
kept down by a very free and frequent use of the 
lash.' How severe the discipline was in some cases 
may be gathered from Jean Paul Richter's account of 
the punishments given by a Suabian schoolmaster.' 
Small faults and breaches of minor school rules (such 
as talking), not immoral in themselves, were magnified 
into little less than crimes, and the pupils' notions of 
right and wrong thereby confused. The discipline was 
merely the result of personal authority, little or no sym- 
pathy with right was aroused, or respect for law incul- 
cated. The temporary absence of the master was 
generally the signal for a scene of riot and confusion. 
Speaking of the French schools, Willm says, 'There 
generally existed between the instructor and his pre- 
tended pupils the same relation and sympathy as 
amongst a gang of rebellious slaves and their overseer ; 
with but few exceptions, both master and scholars sighed 
for the moment when the labour of each should end. 
On escaping from school, the greater part of the chil- 
dren, shaking off the dust of the blows and lessons 
they had received, rushed back in some measure to a 
state of nature and liberty.' 

5. In class teaching one secret of success is to 

' See case quoled, p, 359, 
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make the quick and intelligent boys a means of bene- 
fiting the rest ; even their mistakes are often useful. 
Stimulated by their example and success, the dull 
ones put forth their best efforts, and frequently astonish 
even themselves. The individual plan forfeited all 
gain of this kind, and there was an entire absence of 
that spirit of class emulation which a good teacher 
knows how to make the most of. The system, in fact, 
favoured those who were strong, quick, and industri- 
ously inclined, but depressed and disheartened the 
weak and slow. 

G, The dulness, weariness, and want of spirit and 
variety Jn the work were very marked ; and except 
while saying lessons, there was no change of posture 
or of place. To-day was but as yesterday, to-morrow 
like to-day ; it was one dull, heavy round of routine. 



II. THE MVTUAL OR MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

Probably no more violent educational controversj^ 
ever prevailed than that between the partisans of Bell 
and of Lancaster at the commencement of the present 
century. Both these men claimed to have discovered 
a new method of education, whereby the whole of the 
teaching could be accomplished by the boys mutually 
assisting each otlier. Both may have been led to their 
plans by accident or experience, but the principle was 
by no means new, and might readily have occurred to 
any teacher who gave any thought to the matter, 

Lycurgus seems, according to Plutarch, to have employed 
it in the education of the Spartan boys, and one may gather 
from the Cyiopjedia that a somewhat similar practice obtained 
among the ancient Persians. Pictro della Valle, travelling 
in the East in 1623, mentions among the customs of some 
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Oriental nations the emplojinent of some cliiHren to teach 
others as an old device. Conienius (about 1642) suggested 
the arrangement of boys in troops, often called decuria, and 
the appointment over them of some of their fellows a: cap- 
tains or decuriona, as he names them, to check exercises, to 
report to the master, and to assist in teaching,' In France 
Ilerbault employed mutual teaching in his school for the 
destitute, from 1 747 to his death ; and it was also introduced 
in 1780 by Chevalier Paulet into an institution, for orphans 
and others, founded by him. In 1798 Pestatozzi made use 
of some of the poor children he had gathered together at 
Stanz to assist in the teaching of their comrades, but rather 
for its moral effect in arousing sympathy for others than for 
its value as a teaching device. 

It was in 1791 that Dr. Be!l first made use of the 
plan in Itidia, but his scheme was not publi^ihed in Eng- 
land till 1797; and though introduced into St. Botolph's 
Schools, Aldgate, in the next year, it attracted little 
attention until it was taken up in a modilicd form 
by Joseph Lancaster, The latter, though he after- 
wards claimed the merit of discover}-, acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Bell in several particulars, and was 
certainly after him in point of time. 

As we liave seen, the principle was an old one, and had 
no doubt been frequently the outcome of necessity. Bell 
and Lancaster, however, made use of it in a new way and 
with numerous novel accessories. Previous educators had 
suggested or tried its employment as a makeshift, an 
occasional device, a supplementary plan. Here it was worked 
up into a system, jwrfect and complete in itself, including 
all that was necessary to the education of the young, and 
intended to be employed exclusively. 

Lancaster's zealous and successful management of his 
school in the Boro' Road made it exceedingly popular, and 
' Sw Laurie's CiOTMniuj (Kegnn Paul, Trench, & Co.), pp. 99 and 101. 
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rapidty attracted the attention of the public lo the plan upon 
which it was worked. It was said 1,000 children could be 
taught by one master, and this with little expense. The plan 
seeoned tlie solution of the whole question of the education 
of the poor, the greatest enthusiasm was excited and rapidly 
extended, not only in England but throughout Europe. 

Bell and Lancaster were at first inclined to be friendly, 
but were soon set against each Other by the action of a well. 
meaning but somewhat bigoted and misguided lady — Mrs. 
Trimmer. In a shoit time the whole country was ablaze 
with a controversy which was at bottom m a great measure 
of a religious character. The Church party ranged itself on 
the side of Bell, the Dissenters supported Lancaster, and 
for some time there raged a furious party warfare. 

The Madras system, as Bell called his scheme, continued 
to make steady progress ; and many schools were also founded 
on the model of its rival. Lancaster's pecuniary affairs 
becoming involved at tJie Boro' Road there seemed some 
prospect of the collapse of the school, when a cc 
gentlemen took the management into their hands, and 
formed themselves into the Royal lAincastman InsHtut'ion in 
1808. This led the friends of Bell and the Church to 
establish a corresponding Mitropelitan Society. In 181 1 the 
latter was transformed mXo^c National Society, xa^ in 1814 
the former became the Brilish and Foreign School Society 
Schools were rapidly founded in connection with both 
societies, and the system in one or other of its forms shortly 
spread all over the country. 

In some quarters the arlificiahly of the teaching as 
generally carried on soon became recognised, and in 1813 
the Edinburgh Sessional School was started. This in its 
main features was patterned on Bell's scheme, but com- 
menced with the avowed aim of cultivating 'the under- 
standings of the pupils," and of treating them ' as intellectual 
and not as merely mechanical beings." The school under Mr. 
Wood"s management very soon became a great success, and 
many improvements were introduced. Some little time 
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too, befoie the foundation of this school, Prtfessor Pillan! 
one of tbe most enthusiastic, powerful, and enlightem 
advocates of the employment of monitors — introduced the 
plan in a modified form into the Rector's class in the High 
School of Edinburgh, and gradually extended it to the whole 
school with the most marked and satisfactory results. Like 
Mr. Wood Professor PiUans laid great stress on the cultivation 
of the intelligence. These nvo cases showed distinctly how 
much depended upon tlie zeal and intelligence of the person 
who superintended the working ci the scheme. 

Jeremy Benlham also interested himself greatly 
' new instruction scheme,' and in his ' Chrestomathia,' pub«j 
lished in 1816, sketched out a plan for a higher school 
Bell's system, and laid down the principles which he coin; 
sidered should guide it. 

Scotland had an organised scheme of education of its 
own more than a century oM, and hence, except in a few 
well-marked instances, the system was coldly received in 
that country. It met with more success, however, in Ireland, 
and in 1853 was introduced into the Dublin Model Scliools. 
In America it was at first eagerly taken up, especially in 
New York, where it continued to prevail for fifty years. It 
was also tried in many other parts of the States, but was 
soon condemned by the New England educationists as un- 
satisfactory. The plan had an early trial in Holland, but 
was, aflcr some experience of its working, condemned ia 
no measured terms, as a system ; and in Germany, though 
it was at first taken up with great warmth, it was soon 
discarded as a failure. Victor Cousin says, in 1S3G, that 
he had not met with a single schoolmaster in Germany 
who was favourable to the system ; and he ivas assured by 
Van den Ende that he would not find at that time a single 
school in Holland employing the method. In France it 
obtained some footing, and was at first patronised by Louis 
Philippe. An attempt was even made to introduce it 
into some of the French colonies. It ivaa, however, con- 
demned by Cousin j and after 1835 it seems to have rapidly 
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declined, until at last it was declared by the French Govern- 
ment to be 'the worst of all methods.' 

In Switzerland the monitorial system had the fostering 
care ol the enlightened and judicious Pfere Girard, and long 
continued useful It was first introduced into Copenhagea 
in 1819, and in 1822 was recommended for introduction into 
all the elementary schools of Denmark. It was at first 
much praised, and though strongly condemned by Diester- 
weg on his visit in 1836 it has continued in use in some of 
the schools, with many modifications and improvements, up 
to the present time. In 1824 a new School Order provided 
for the introduction of the Lancasterian system into Sweden, 
And in 1831 there are said to have been 1.800 schools con- 
ducted on this plan. Russia, Spain, and Sardinia — even 
Naples, Tuscany, and Sicily — gave it a trial ; but it failed 
to accomplish what was hoped, and has long fallen into 
disuse almost everywhere. 

No system was ever so extravagantly and absurdly 
praised, no discoverers ever perhaps made such outra- 
geous and ridiculous pretensions ; and probably no 
plan ever aroused greater interest, gave so much im- 
petus to the work of education, so rapidly degenerated 
into a cold lifeless formalism, or died out more com- 
pletely. It made an admirable show, it satisfied visi- 
tors, and deceived even its early promoters as to the 
value of the work done. But, at the same time, in 
some hands it certainly did succeed in doing much 
good of its kind, and boys from the best schools were 
much sought after to fill responsible situations. 

The plan bore a variety of names. By Bell it was 
called the Madras system, from its employment of 
boys to teach each other it was termed the Mutual 
system, and perhaps most frequently of all from its 
monitors the Monitorial system. From its founders 
one variety was called the Bell system, the other the 
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Lancaslerian system ; and these when taken up b 
two societies came to be generally termed the 1 
and the British systems. A ' national ' school, in its 
technical sense, was, therefore, one in connection with 
the National Society ; and in the same way a 'British' 
school was one organised under the auspices of the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

Under the supervision of these two societies the mutual 
system remained in vogue in England for many years. Its 
rheapness was a great atlraction, and it at last became, in 
the minds of many of the promoters of education, identified 
with their idea of schools. When, too, expectations have 
bfcn sanguine, people are in general very unwUhng to he 
undeceived. But, as Government grants came to be given, 
and the financial difficulty was no longer the same power- 
ful drawback to improvement it had been, the defects of 
the plan attracted more attention ; llie suggestion of the 
Pupil Teacher system showed tlie way to better things, and 
the monitorial system was at last rapidly given up after 
having been, in England, the great educational feature of 
tlie first half of this century. 

The system is deserving of careful study from 
many points of view ; more especially as having been 
the forerunner of the Pupil Teacher system, which 
was but a development of it, and which may be looked 
Upon as emphatically the English system. The 
student may also glean from the successes and failures 
of the mutual plan, and from the details of its arrange- 
ments, many valuable hints whose usefulness is by no 
means yet expended. 

Dr. Andrew Bell,' the son of Alexander Bell, a barber, 
was born at St. Andrews in 1753- After some very un- 
pleasant school experiences, he matriculated at the " 

■ Sec MeiVlujobn'* An 9!d Edmalitmil Rtfi, 
Lift •{ Brit. 
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*lly of his native place in 1769, Here lie m.iJe good 
progress, his favourite studies being Naliiral I'liilosopliy and 
Matliematics. After seven years in America as a private 
tutor he returned lo England, was ordained in 1784, and in 
1787 sailed for India. On liis arrival in Madras he was 
appointed chaplain lo a European regiment, and afterwards 
lo the army. Several other offices were added, and part ol 
his lime Bell spent in lecturing. He is said to have been 
the first man who ever made ice in India, He accepted the 
post of superintendent of the Military Male Orphan Asylum, 
(the duties of which he performed gratuitously), and here 
tried his celebrated experiraenL A master having refused 
to teach the alphabet by means of writing in sand. Bell 
employed a boy named John Frisken, and the plan suc- 
ceeded so well that very soon the whole school was taught 
by monitors. Bell's health falling he returned to England 
in 1797; he had always a wonderful lacully for amassing 
money, and brought with him close upon 30,000/, The 
next year he published his ' Report on the Madras System,' 
but although introduced into several schools it at first made 
little progress. For some years he held the rectory of 
Swanage, in Dorsetshire, and in 1808 was presented with 
the Mastership of Sherburn Hospital. The great controversy 
with Lancaster soon brought 'the system' into notoriety, 
and after the formation of the National Society a central 
school was started at Holborn Hill, but soon removed to 
Baldwin's Gardens. Bell became a kind of organising 
inspector for the society, and continued lor many years to 
give much time to the founding of schools on his plan, and 
to its extension abroad. 

In 1S16 he made a tour on the Continent, and met 
Festalozzi at Yverdvm. In 1818 he was presented to a stall 
in Hereford Cathedral, which was exchanged next year for 
Westminster Abbey. Bell died in 1S32, after much 
worry and exercise of mind as to what he should do with his 
money, amounting to 120,000/., half of which he left to St. 
Andrews, and the remainder to various educational objects. 
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He was a strong-willed, enthusiastic, boastful, and narrow- 
minded man ; he was able in business, and paisimonious to 
a degree ; he was filled beyond measure with conceit u 
his ' system,' and ever parading it as a panacea for ail edi 
cr.tional ills. He insisted upon its being swallowd as I 
whole, and any departure from it or improvement was t< 
garded by him as heretical. He was arrogant and ove 
bearing to leaclicrs, by whom he was much disliked ; bl^ 
lie must have had a large amount of good in him, for \ 
made many firm friends, and was loved by little children El 
whom he was always attractive. His works are wanting ii 
clearness, filled ivith wearisome repetitions, and form the v 
driest of reading. 

Joseph Lancaster ' was the son of a soldier who \ 
seen service in the ,'Vmerican war, and was bom in lyySjS 
Soulhwark. Moved by Clarkson's ' Essay on the Slavj 
Trade,' he ran away from home at the age of fourteen w 
the idea of proceeding to Jamaica to teach the blacks tJ 
read the Bible. He was sent back, however, by the capt 
of the vessel, and at sixteen became a Quaker. Four yi 
later, stirred by the educational condition of the pDora.i 
his home, he obtained a room from his father, at his hoi 
in the Boro' Road, and started a small school, 
times even provided the poorer children with dinner gratlj 
He possessed great power of influencing and controUi 
children, and his school became so successful as to reu 
the teaching a very difficult matter. He now adopted fl 
' mutual ' device, and in i8oi,by the aid of somebenevoled 
subscribers, moved to larger premises on tlie site of ti 
present Boro' Road Training College, and opposite his fi 
school. Many friends interested themselves in his woti 
especially the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville, E 
his school rapidly became celebrated. In 1805 he ^ 
honoured by an audience of George III,, who expressfl 
himself much pleased with the work. He also publish 
his ' Improvements in Education." 
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I^ncaster, however, seems to have had no capacity for 

managing nione}', and in 1808, as prcviously noted, the 

friends who formed tliemselves into the Royal Lancasterian 

Inslitution took the control of the Boro' Road school into 

. their hands. He now spent much time in lecturing on his 

L system through the country and aiding the formation cf 

I schools on his plan. At length he quarrelled with his friends 

' at the Boro' Road over his reckless expenditure of money, 

and in 1812 withdrew himself to a small private school at 

Tooting, Tlie enterprise failed, however, his diSieuUies and 

his debts increased, and he finally became insolvent. 

In 1 818 he emigrated to America. He was well received, 
and went about lecturing and teaching. In 1S29 he visited 
Canada, and received several Government grants for educa- 
tional purposes. But his want of business capacity clung to 
him, and these later years seem to have been mostly sad, 
A small annuity was at last purcliased for him, and he died 
in New York, Oct. 1838 ; it is said from the effects of an 
, accident in the streets. 

s visionary, eccentric, irritable, restive under con- 
I trol, and, like Bell, filled with the idea that his plan provided 
I the only scheme needed for the education of all future ages. 
I That he was a simple, benevolent, right-meaning, earnest 
s also clear ; but he seems to have lacked even ordi- 
I nary business pnidence, and passed most of his time in debt 



A. Characteristic Features. 

. The essential feature of the mutual system was 
I cf course the division of .the children into a number 
' of separate parts, and the instruction of each of these 
by means of its most advanced members or of those 
chosen from some liighcr section. These scholar- 
teachers were changed from time to time, and spent 
part of their time in teaching and part in learning'. 
Tbia certain]/ promised to be a great improvement on 
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the'indiviiluar plan. ' Instead,* says Professor P 
'of one great and almost overwhelming current being' ' 
directed at long intervals on a limited portion of soil, 
while the rest is left drj-, it is conveyed and circulated 
in smaller but more fertilising streams, numerous , 
enough to keep the entire surface at all times in t 
most wholesome and productive state.' 

2, The graduated arrangement of officers was a 
first marked by much elaboration. Belldistinguished'l 
liis helpers as tutors, assistants, teachers, ushers, ; 
sub-ushers; Lancaster had head monitors, monitors c 
order, monitors of drafts, and inspectors. Both groupi 
consisted really of two kinds — {[) scholar-teachers,(: 
order- keepers. When the plans settled down i 
regular working order iiuo boys were placed to cad 
of Bell's classes — one to teach, and the other 
after attention, behaviour, &c. ; while one monita 
alone was responsible for the teaching and n 
of each of Lancaster's small drafts. Bell preferr 
the best boys — Lancaster thought it often advisabln 
to employ the mischievous. 

3. The master's peculiar business was genei 
inspection and direction. It was his duty to a 
work, give instructions how to proceed, solve difficult 
examine the classes, 8;c, With BeU he was sini 
kind of educational engine-driver; his influence 1 
to be felt through the monitors. 'From his plactu 
says t!ie doctor, ' he overlooks the whole school ; 
gives life and motion to every member of it. 
inspects the classes one by one, and is occupiec 
wherever there is most occasion for his services, aiM 
where they will best tell." ' It is his chief business t 
see that others work rather than work himself.' 
was early felt to be a great mistake, and in 1 
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Edinburgh Sessional School it was insisted that the 
master should ' seldom or never be found in his desk, 
but always on the floor among his pupils, and almost 
always in the act of teaching.' It was always held too 
by the most enlightened advocates of the system, 
that it was an essential part of the master's duty to 
instruct the monitors out of school hours, and prepare 
them as far as possible for their work. This was 
forcibly laid down by Wood, Pilians, and P^rc Girard.' 
4. A large use was made of promotion and degra- 
dation, praise and blame, rewards, and drill ; and much 
weight was attached to the principle of emulation, 
variety of work, a good public opinion, and esprit 
dc corps. Place-taking was a prominent feature in 
both varieties of the system. ' The first and grand law 
of the new school is,' writes Be!!, ' that every scholar, 
by a perpetual and generous competition with his 
fellows, 6nd5 for himself his level, and increasingly 
rises and falls in his place in the class, and in the 
raiiks of the school, according to his relative attain- 
ments.' Both Bell and Lancaster disliked flogging, 
and did all they could to abolish it. Belt would 
depend lai^ely upon deprivatioti, Lancaster on 
ridicttU; the punishments, however, of the latter 
were often of the most grotesque and objectionable 
kind — wooden logs, shackles, suspension from the ceil- 
ing in sacks or baskets, the ' caravan,' the ' bashaw of 
three tails,' decoration with matches or ballads, labels 
of disgrace, &c. Bell insisted upon the careful keeping 
' In 1845 Itie teocbers had come gcneially to rcct^nue that ttorking 
wu an esscnlial pert of their work, und the Rev. F. C. Cook tcpotis, 
'j\^ teachers are univcisally anxious to convince in tjuiiets that llief 
Rie constantly engaged in the woik ofinslmctian, in hearing the cliililrea 
read, ot in questioning them on ihcir proeress, ami that they take the 
woik OS much as poE*ible out of the hacdt pfihe monitors.' 
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of a daily comparative proficiency register, \ 
weekly summary, and a tabulated statement entered «< 
inontlily in another register, which in his fanciful way 
lie called a ' Paidometer,' He also advised a register 
of offences, or 'black-book.' Lancaster had an elabo- 
rate scheme of medals, orders of merit, badges, tickets, 
&c. He made a very excessive use of rewards. • It 
is no unusual thing,' he says, ' with me, to deliv 
or two hundred prizes at the same time." ' 

J. Both prnpounders thought the rectangular shajS 
best for a schoolroom, and both had a raised pUg 
form from which the master could overlook the woi' 
The arrangement of the room, however, was verydl^ 
ferent. Bell's schools had a single desk running round 
the sides, at which the boys sat facing the wall, the 
floor being portioned out into hollow squares. Half 
the children were occupied with the same work at the 
same time. In the Lancasterian schools the desks 
were arranged parallel down the middle of the school, 
the boys facing the master's platform, while gangways 
and spaces for semicircles (called by Lancaster ' reading 
stations') were left round the walls. All the bo3rs 
were put to similar work at once. 

6, Bell's followers preferred, witli the doctor, lai^e 
classes, so long as they were manageable^under suit- 
able circumstances of thirty to thirty-six children. 
The advantages claimed were- — fewer monitors were 
needed, which gave greater choice ; those could be 
selected who were best fitted for the posts ; more 
spirit, interest, and animation were infused into the 
teaching ; and there was much less uproar. Lan- 
caster's disciples contended for drafts of not more 
than nine or ten. This arrangement, it was urged, 
' See /m/'rtvementt in EJiiiadsit. 
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gave each child a greatly increased amount of practice, 
rendered control by the monitor easier, and afforded 
a more graduated classification ; but at the same time 
it allowed less variety of work and increased the noise, 

7. Great importance was attached to what has 
been called the ' perpetual exercise principle," and this 
was certainly one of the best features of the system. 
Both advocates t'elt that the constant employment of 
the children was an essential condition of success, and 
laid much stress upon keeping up the attention with- 
out weariness. The pupils were to do everything for 
themselves ; no time was to be allowed them for mis- 
;chief ; and the lessons were to be definite, within their 
powers, gradually progressive, short, and repeated till 
thoroughly known. 

8. In the national schools distinctive religious 
teaching was given, in accordance with the tenets of the 
Church of England ; in the British schools the Bible 

'was read without note or comment, though this has 
been frequently modified. One of the fundamental 
rules of the British and Foreign School Society was 
that their schools should ' be open to the children of all 
denominations without distinction, and that no cate- 

.chism peculiar to any religious sect should be taught 

liu them.' 

Bell advocated the employment of what Ben- 
4ham calls the ' scholar-Jury principle,' that is, of trying 
111 boy for grave offences, recorded in the black-book, 
'by a jury of hrs peers. lie say.s he always found it 
work well. 

B. Advantages. 
I. The constant active and cheerful employment 
Kof the sc4iolars reduced to them the tedium of school 
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work : the idleness of the old system vanished ; the 
excitement and emulation gave an interest to employ- 
ment which prevented fatigue ; and they soon gained 
a liking for the work, which predisposed them to 
regular attendance, and placed the acquisition of 
knowledge in a pleasant light, 

2. It promoted habits of industrj-, regular worl^fl 
attention, and quick and accurate observation, in I 
children ; it disciplined them to order and promptfl 
obedience ; it furnished a rapid and certain means of 1 
detecting shortcoming or wrong-doing ; it very greatly J 
diminished the necessity for punishment, and zt~T 
forded the means of establishing a good public opinioa 1 
in schools. 

3. It distributed, simplified, and graduated the] 
work ; it gave the child a far greater amount of 1 
practice than was before possible ; it varied his em- 
ployments, and recognised the necessity of change 
posture and of place ; it expedited the process < 
learning all that was considered necessary in thtf 
schools for the poor, and secured instruction for largejl 
numbers of children who otherwise would have beettlj 
neglected. 

4. It relieved the master from the strain, worry, ■ 
and disgust consequent upon the attempt to keep a J 
large number of children employed unaided. It re- 
duced the irksomcness of school keeping — thedrudgery 
of hearing tasks, and the monotony of teaching the mere 
rudiments ; it left him free to give his attention more 
particularly to the advanced boys, where his teaching 
would best tell ; and it tended to prevent that lack of 
cheerfulness, that irritability and want of evenness of 
temper, which act so prejudicially on a school 
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5- The economy with which the work could be 
carried on cheapened education, and enabled it to be 
placed far more generally within the reach of tiie 
poorer classes. Large schools became possible, one 
master being able to manage successfully ten times as 
many children as before. Increase, up to a certain 
point, in the number of scholars made little difference 
to the efficiency of the work. 

6. Many intelligent and observant educators have 
borne witness to the fact, that in certain particulars 
monitors after some little practice are better teachers 
than adults. By a keen intellectual sympathy they 
recognise how the child's mind is working, and thus 
seize at once upon the nature of an opposing difficulty ; 
they are often more fertile In expedients, and more suc- 
cessful in suiting their modes of expression to the 
understanding of the pupil ; and lastly, they arc less 
liable than an older teacher to be irritated by the 
slowness or stupidity of the scholar. 

'. It was also claimed that by teaching what they 
knew the monitors fixed it more firmly in their own 
ainds, and were stimulated to know more; that the 
system afforded them a valuable training in careful- 
, judgment, decision, steadiness, helpfulness, and 
general trustworthiness ; that they were more amen- 
able to discipline, more tractable and painstaking, 
more easily moulded to suit the master's ways and 
plans, and much less liable to feci the work a drudgery, 
tlian hired assistants. 

8. The monitorial scheme led to the recognition 
of the necessity of systeniatising school work, and it 
aroused discussion and set men's minds working upon 
the subject of education. 
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1. Perhaps the most serious defect of the p 
plan was the automaton-like nature, the artificiality") 
and often superficiality, of the work — tlie absence of 
intellectual training, the inordinate love of system and 
elaboration, and the tendency to overrate word know- 
ledge or mere mechanical dexterity. It was a schemoij 
of employment rather than of education, and lenl 
itself very readily to Sifdcss routine and vain repetitioBj 
The range of subjects was narrow, and many of tbj 
lessons were mere exercises in memorising, or blin^ 
application of rules. The outward show of woii( 
was a source of delusion as to the value and amoui 

of instruction, both to the teacher and to the parent^ 
Non-intelligent imitation took tlie place of useful selli 
effort, and it was found that the children very rapidly 
forgot what they had acquired, even their reading. 

2. The system gave numerous opportunities for 
abuse ; and though many of the faults were not in- 
herent, they were scarcely separable from the working 
of the plan under average conditions. The mischievous 
idea that the master was simply to see the teaching 
done robbed his work and influence of more than half 
their value. It went against the principle ' know 
your scholars.' No provision was made for the master 
knowing anything of individuals first hand, but only 
by report ; of their real characters or nature he knciv 
nothing. The complete unsuitabilily of many of the 
masters for their work and their defoctiveunderstand- 
iiig of its requirements, their satisfaction with mere 
external trappings, their lack of insight and of proper 
supervision and control, proved a fruitful source of 
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failure, and probably led as much as anything to the 
disgrace and downfall of the scheme. No doubt 
where the teacher was zealous, conscientious, and in- 
tclhgent, and above the average in judgment and in- 
ventive skill, the system answered its purpose ; but 
with average teachers, performing their work in a per- 
functory spirit, it rapidly fell away into all sorts of 
sham and weakness, 

3. Another grave objection lay in the very nume- 
rous train of evils, frequently, if not generally, found 
to be present in connection with the monitors ; their 
incompetency and want of preparation, the lack of 
unity and connection in their work, their petty 
tyranny, abuse of power, acceptance of bribes, tale- 
bearing, &c. Dr. Riber speaks of it as ' a system 
calculated to foster at the same time two of the basest 
feelings of the human bosom — despotism and servility.' 
Even under the most favourable circumstances the 
work of the monitors was fagging and monotonous, 
and there was a want of moral weight in their control. 
The position was an exceedingly trying one for them, 
and a considerable amount of caprice and favouritism 
could scarcely fail to be present. 

4. It was often impossible to find monitors whose 
faithfulness,industry, and probity could be relied upon ; 
and who possessed sufhcient skill to be useful as 
teachers. Too much also was generally expected from 
them, and no balance was maintained between their 
work as teachers and that as learners. A good school 
mightbe maintained in fair efficiency, but when it had 
once deteriorated, the difRculties of improvement were 
vastly increased. An inefficient school, or one just 
started, with undisciplined ignorant children, furnished 
no monitors fit for the work, and hence was little likely 
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to progress without the most unwearying efforts 
part of the master. Girls, too, \vere frequently found ' 
to be unsuited to the work, and in some cases boys 
had to be employed as monitors in girls' schools. 

5. The system was never a popular one with the 
great body of parents. On the one hand, they failed 
to see that the work as a monitor did the boy any good, 
and hence looked upon it as waste time ; on the other, 
they objected to their children being taught by otha 
children, as though the master were neglecting hta>fl 
duties. 

6. Lastly, it was urged that the inseparable noisefl 
and confusion— "the confused uproar of exclamatioi 
and motley medley of vociferations.' as it has beei 
called— was a great source of distraction, and did mud 
to destroy any useful study. 



HI. COLLECTIVE SYSTEMS. 

By the term ' collective ' is meant the gathering 
the children into large groups, and the direction oft] 
instruction by an adult or trained teacher to 
whole group, every member of which took part in tfu 
work at the same time. The most marked varieties 
of this plan are the ' Training system,' the so-callec 
' Simultaneous system,' and the 'German class-roo^ 
system.' 

(1) Tiiii Training SvsTtM. 

This system was originated and established 1 
David Stow, who did not claim for it so much tbfl 
merit of a new discovery, as of a successful attera^ 
to combine the good features from other plans aitd 
profit by the lessons of experience they taugll] 
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[ By Stow himself it was called the Training sjsfnn, 
from the place of its firit employment it became 
I known as the Glasgoiv system, from its insistence on 
I the use of the gallery it has often been spoken of as 
I the Gallery system, and from its originator it is somc- 
I times denominated the Sttnv system. It was adopted 
in many Scotch schools, and tried in scattered instances 
[ in America and on the continent. In nearly all Ih^ 
I numerous schools of the Wcsleyans, too, it was defi- 
, nitcly followed in all its main features. 

After 1839 the \Vesleyan schools were modelled Upon 

low's scheme, and in essential patliculars they remain 

> still. From the date just mentioned, until the opening 

j of the Weslej-an Training College in 1851, all the Wesleyan 

I teachere were trained at the Glasgow Free Church Nonnal 

College, under the management of Stow. 

The effects of the system, however, are not to be judged 
I by the extent ofits employment as a whole, or by the frequent 
I adoptionof its external arrangements ; but from the fact that 
I all succeeding plans have been largely modified by it, and 
I that many o( their best features are but adaptations from ic 

Its influence upon true education has been a whole- 
some and a lasting one. It did valuable service in 
calling attention to the need of something further than 
the means of giving mere information— the necessity of 
I training or cultivating both the intellectual and the 
I moral nature of tlie child. No doubt to it also belongs 
I the idea ol graded schools, which have been so exten- 
sively adopted in America, and have recently begun to 
I multiply in England. 

Sa,Tid Stow' was born in 1793 at Paisley, and received 
I his early education in the Grammar School of that town, 
\ In 181 1 he entered a large business house in Glasgow, 
« Leilch's Practical RdatatUnistt. 
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Like Lancaster and Raikes, lie was moved by llie 
ignorance of the poor lie saw daily around liiin, and this led 
him to devole much of his spare time to bettering their 
condition. He at lirst established a small sabbath school 
in a room in (he Sallmarket, and sought out the children in 
their homes. His discourage in en Is at first were numeic 
but his jiatience and perseverance were great, and he 
tinned the work with many vicissitudes for ten years. 

During this time he was gradually tr)-ing cxpcrimi 
and evolving many of the features of his system of traini) 
In i8j6, feeling that the sabbath school influence 
destroyed by the week-day cvih, he established a 'week' 
day normal training scliool' for loo scholars under 
years of age, as a model for oilier^ Three years 
another school was added for children from six to foiirtet 
with class rooms for normal students who wished to !« 
the system. The training of the teachers was alwaysstronglj 
insisted upon by Stow, and no doubt we owe much to hi 
in this direction. The Glasgow Educational Society 
tereslcd itself greatly in his work, and many means 
taken to extend the knowledge of his scheme; among Olhi 
a travelling model class with master and mistress lo 
emplify its working. The most important result, howi 
of the interest aroused was Uie foundation of the Noi 
School for training teachers in Dundas Vale, Glasgow. 
was finished in i8jB, the schools previously establish 
removed to it, and the system carried on under the giiidi 
and control of Stow himself. Here he introduced the 
of ' criticism lessons,' now so common in all training collej 
In 1848 he was compelled to resign the Dimdas Vale schi 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
teachers, students, and children removed to the Gli 
Free Churdi Normal School in Cowcaddcns. Over 
institution Stow continued to preside up to the time of 
death, which took place in 1864. The various devices 
teaching and training on which Stow insists are fuBy 
icribed in his ' Training System and Normal Seminar)".' 
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A. Characteristic Fedtures. 

. Stow insisted strongly and persistently on tiie 
[nflucncc of the master upon the children being direct 
and continuous. Where the numbers admitted of it 
{and the system was intended to apply more particu- 
larly to town districts) the children were divided into 
three departments or grades, each with a separate 
room and teacher — infants, from five to seven years 
of age ; juveniles, from seven to ten ; seniors, from ten 
to thirteen or over. It was felt Ih.it more children 
could be taught together where they were graded, as 
being more nearly alike in age and progress ; but if 
the group was still too large, the grade could be 
divided into any requisite number of sections, each 
with a teacher and room of its own. Th^ use of 
monitors as teachers was condemned, though they 
were occasionally employed for merely mechanical 



2, It was further tliought to be of great advantage 
r both sexes to work together, and hence all the 

Jiools were mixed. 'It is impossible,' says Stow, 
raise girls intellectually as high without boys as 

fith them ; and it is impossible to raise boys morally 
i high without the presence of girls. The girls 
jrally elevate the boys, and the boys intellectually 

levate the giris.' 

3. Another feature to which great importance was 
ttached was the rccc^nition of the sympathy of iiinn- 

\ers, and its employment as an aid. This was called 
\y Stow the oil-spring of the system. By it he seems 
to mean the force of public opinion among the chil- 
dren, together with a subtle influence arising from 
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unity of feeling or action, the whole operating througB 
sympathy or imitation to strengthen thii or that lin 
of conduct. 'Sympathy,' he says, 'is a principle \ 
our nature which may be directed to good or evil, ■ 
is more or less powerful in proportion to the prox^ 
mity and concentration of numbers. , . . There is a 
power therefore in numbers not experienced in indj- 
vidiia! teaching or training ; and the playground aw 
gallery conjoined under proper management an4 
superintendence afford the most perfect sympathy.' 
acts in a right or wrong direction, ' according as t 
children are, or are not properly superintended ad 
trained by the master.' 

4- The great characteristic, however, toward 
whicii all the other features were made to tend, \ 
the very particular attention paid to the distinct aoi 
thorough training or education of the whole nature « 
the child. He was no longer to be a mere Icarnd 
but to so partake in the work that every faculty-l 
mental, moral, and physical — might be strengtheoa 
by practice. Training meant with Stow actual exei 
cise in the thing required, until it was easily and wd 
performed. 

He was exceedingly anxious to raise by means i 
education what he called llii; ' sunken ' and ' sinkln 
classes ; and, consequently, the central idea of his systed 
was the moral training. Special Bible training lessons w 
given, as were also moral lessons founded on obscrvalioi 
of the children's faults or virtues as exhibited in the pl^ 
ground and the school. Preccpis were not discarded ; 
the actual carrying out of these into practice was considct 
the essential thing. 'In the moral department,' says t 
author, ' storing the mind with Scripture texts is teaching d 
instruction — seeing that the child practically does the thinj 
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I as they are required lo real life, renders the process training." 
I To train ihe intellect frequent and speciaJ ohjcct lessons 

were given wilh the aid of varions devices to be noted 
L Bhoniy. Tile body was to be cared for by physical exercises 

in school, and by the provision of apparatus and the en- 
[■ courogement of games in the playground. 

5. As a large number of children were to be 

I taught together, it became very necessary that some 

isshould be adopted whereby the teacher could see 

f every child and every child see him. This led to the 

use of the large gallery placed at one end of the 

school, which was considered an indispensable part 

of the machinery. Here the children received the 

main part of their instruction, being only occasionally 

I brought down to a few desks on the floor for writing 

I or slate arithmetic. 

' The gallery enables the trainer with more regularity and 
I precision to conduct the physical exercises, which are re- 
' quisite according to the age of the pupils, whereby the 
attention may be arrested and secured. It enables the 
master and scholars to fix iheir eye more easily upon each 
other white he is presenting an object, or during the process of 
picturing out any point of a subject, and also while he is de- 
ducing the lesson. Every word spoken is more easily heard by 
all — individual, but more particularly simultamoin, answers 
are more readily obtained — order is promoted, and instant 

i obedience and fixed attention are more certainly secured 
than when children aro placed at desks, on level forms, in 
■emicircles or in squares.' 
pU 
roL 
ph 
tio 



6. Great stress was also laid upon the use of the 
[ playground, or, as Stow calls it, the uncovered sc/tool- 
I room, not only on account of the benefit from the 
I physical exercises undergone, the games and occupa- 
i tioos engaged in, but principally because it gave the 
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master opportunities of watching his little world w 
it was free from restraint— of learning the t 
racters and dispositions of the children; and of 
making his observations, wherever any worthy of 
remark occuncd, the basis of the succeeding gallery 
lesson. It was considered of the greatest imp 
tance that tlie master should be present in the pU 
ground with the children. 

' Any case of oppression or dishonesty, or particular 4 
of generosity, or disinteresteilness, is on the ri 
gallery taken Up by the master and thoroughly investigate^ 
and condemned or applauded before the whole of tj 
scholars, or rather simuUancously with the whole of 1 
scholars, ihey sitting in a sense both as judges andjiu 
This connection of the plaj'ground and ihe gallery n-as h(j 
to be of the greatest service 

7. One of the chief agencies made use of in tcad 
ing was vivid word-painting ot ficliirhi^ out, ' Thu 
says Stow, ' is a fundamental principle of tlie systa 
intellectually. . . . Before a child has a thorouf 
understanding of a word or point of a subject, £ 
simple elements of the terms used must be present 1 
the mind's eye ; and under this system, whatever tT 
scliool e.\ercise may be, secular, sacred, or elemental 
' picturing out ' ought uniformly to be adopted, I 
in the broad outlines and in the minuter points i 
every lesson.' 

S. A very extended use was made ofsimultana 
utterance, both for reading and for answering questioil 
In connection with this a device much insisted u 
was the use of eUi/ses, As in the large proportion^ 
cases the children answered together, the contintu 
use of ordinary questions was difficult. The i 
having to think of the ideas required, and the v 
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Ir which to express them, naturally gave very con- 
sed replies, unless the answers required were easy. 
An ellipsis fjave a ready means of extending simul- 
taneous utterance, by supplying the framework of the 
answer, and leaving the children to fix their attention 
mainly on the idea required. EUipses, however, were 
not to be used alone but to be uniformly mixed with 
^^ questions. 

^H B. Advantages. 

^^f I. The system, as framed, was an eminently 
educative one ; no part of the child was to be neg- 
lected, and he was to be made as happy as possible. 
It was the means in many cases of introducing into 

IBchooIs a higher, nobler, and more complete ideal of 
|he work, than was then commonly recognised. 
2. Perhaps no single merit could be more justly 
claimed for the system, or would be more readily 
allowed, than the very great attention given to moral 
training, and tlie genera! excellence of the disciplinary 
measures — the earnest endeavour to form good habits 
in children, to make them feel their responsibility, to 
equip them for the fulfilment of their duties in life. 
And this was done wilhout violent measures of any 
Icmd. Stow says he made it a rule never to strike, 
feever to expel. The children were always directly 
pinder the master's eye and influence, and hence were 
Ibore easily controlled. 

3. A corresponding advantage was the develop- 
pent of the children's intelligence by special lessons 
b'ranged for this purpose, and taught by a skilled 

acber. 

4. The importance attached to the playground— 
^e manifestation of its disciplinary value, as well as 
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the encouragement given to lieaUliy play- 
distinct gain to education. 

5. The use made of the 'sympathy of numbers,' 
again, was not only the recognition of a principle of 
far-reaching importance to the teacher, but rendered 
it clear how it could be employed as aa aid of con- 
siderable power in the work. 

6. Further, tlie employment of the gallery for 
oral lessons, the use of ellipses, and ihe picturing out 
method, were all valuable additions to the means at 
the teachers disposal for rendering the work of the 
school efficient. 

7. Lastlj', the system was an economical one, both 
as to labourers and funds. The teacher's office was , 
magnified above that of a mere instructor, and 1 
necessity for the definite training of the teacher fo; 
his work was strongly insisted upon. 

c. Defects. 

I. In order that it might be carried out elTecUveld 
the system necessitated a complete set of grad^ 
schools, and this was possible only in town district 
or where combination for school provision 
feasible. It was not suited for general adoption ! 
country places. In single schools the children v 
not well matched either as to age or acquiremenl 
and it was impcis;ible for the teaching to be . 
propriate to all at the same time. To reach I 
success claimed for it, it was necessary that all chi 
dren should have equal power of learning, and 1 
equally regular in attendance; in fact that thei 
should be a imiformity of conditions which did n^ 
exist 
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2. Another objection of much weight was that 
the system was too general, that the child's indi- 
viduality was far too much sunk out of sight — par- 
ticular needs and difficulties, except in the matter of 
conduct, being left uncared for. The plan did not 
recognise the necessity of dealing with children in 
many departments of their work cne by one. It as- 
sumed that the same treatment was good for all in 
alt things ; that every child's mind and heart could 
be reached by the same means. 

3. The system again attached too exclusive a 
value to the efforts of the teacher, and quite in- 
sufficient importance to the work of the scholar. Too 
nnich was done for him, and too little by him. The 
idea of training— bo valuable in its way— seems to 
have run away with the originator of the plan, r.nd 
made him forget how very necessary it is that this 
should be associated with a proper proportion of 
sound information. Where skill rather than know- 
ledge was required — as in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic— the system to a large extent failed. It 
was in fact, both in spirit and in teaching expedients, 
an infant school method. As such it was in many 
respects excellent, but it was less suited to schools 
for older children, and its defects were more and 
more apparent as the age and acquirements of the 
scholars increased. 

4. The use made of simultaneous utterance was 
excessive. A large number of children on a gallery 
all answering together was doubtless a striking figure 
— it made a great show of work, but was fre- 
quently very far from being what it seemed. The 
majority of the pupils, instead of thinking for them- 
selves, listlessly cauijht up, 33 it were by a kind of 
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instinct, what was being said by a few leaders, and 
chimed in so as to completely deceive those who were , 
not acquainted with the extent to which children caita 
do this, and hence were not on their guard respecting^j 
it. The gallery work thus soon became very artificial ; I 
it developed a monotonous sing-song tone ortcn in 
an unnaturally higli key, it damped out anything 
like originality of view, it led the children into certain , 
grooves of thought and expression, and, except i 
the case of a few interested ones, fostered a habit ( 
intellectual indolence and reliance upon others, 
afforded the teacher no chance of discovering li 
far his teaching had been grasped, what parts it wai 
necessary to repeat, or of what points it was needfii 
to give further explanation, 

S. As the methods and devices of teachings 
exactly laid down, and very undue weight attach* 
to the carrying out of these in the way proposed, 1 
teacher's skill could expand only in a few dcf 
directions. The work lacked variety, and no i 
was left to use the thousand and one little expedie 
which a skilful teacher invents in moments of difficult] 
to his own great improvement and the benefit of \ 
scholars. It thus checked discovery, and prevente 
the growth of that readiness of resource which is < 
such use to the teacher in almost all circumstances. 



(2) The Simultaneous or Class-Room 
SvsTE^t. 

The plan of assembling the scholars in a [ 
and addressing the instruction to them as a 1 
must have suggested itself to many educators dircctl 
the need was recognised of more teaching than c 
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be given, in ordinary circumstances, under tlie Indi- 
vidual system. The merit of origination, however, is 
usually ascribed to Canon Lassallc of Rheims, who 
in 1680, after founding the Society of the Christian 
Brothers, imparted to it this method of carrying on 
school work. Tcstalozzi was driven by necessity to 
the same plan. He says : — 

' Being obliged to instruct the children by myself, with- 
out any assistance, 1 learnt the art of teaching a great number 
together; and, as I liad no other means of bringing the 
instruction before them than that of pronouncing everything 
to them loudly and distinctly, I was naturally led lo the idea 
of making them draw, write, and work all at ilie same lime." 

The system was early employed in Austria, and soon 
became general in Holland and Germany, It was adopted 
slso here and there in France from its first inlroduclion, 
After 1840 it began to extend rapidly, and is now in use in 
the majority of French schools. It is also employed in 
many schools in America. The adoption of simultaneous 
instruction would, of course, naturally lead to corresponding 
modifications and inveniions in the way of organisation, so 
as to carry on the work in the most satisfactory way. As 
might be expected, the various schemes of simultaneous 
organis-ition all resemble each other in general features, 
though each local variety has its peculiarities. 

I In almost all German schools, and in other parts 
of the continent, the largo schoolroom, so common 
in England, is avoided, and a number of small rooms, 
grouped together under one roof, are used instead. 
In many cases, also, in America, though a large 
room exists, it is divided off for work into separate 
compartments, by sliding partitions. From this 
feature the system is now very frequently spoken of 
as the class-room system. 
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The principal characteristics of ihe simultaneoiMjl 
system are — classiticatioii, founded to a laige extenl 
on age, into groups of usually forty or fifty ; a skillei 
teacher for each group, and wherever possible mM 
separate room also ; the desks arranged in parallel 
hnes facing the teacher, and provided in sufficient 
quantity to seat atl the children. All the pupils of 
the group receive the same instruction at the same 
time, act in unison in all movements and exercise^! 
and retain their seats during lesson time. 

In Frame the school is usually grouped into thr( 
divisions, mainly based upon age ; and any children \ 
are not included within the limits of this classification t 
placed under the charge of the best pupil in the school 
Germany a large amount of uniformity, both of method a 
arrangement, is insisted upon, I'here is a very strtw 
feeling against mixed schools. All the teachers are certiS 
cated, and all paid fixed salaries. The work is careful 
graduated and prescribed by official syllabus; 
table is fixed and printed, and special lessons are given ) 
train the intelligence. The leaching is usually given frot 
a small platform placed in front of the children. ~ 
desk is, as a rule, made lo seat four pupils ; the desks a 
grouped in lines, and generally seven deep. 

The advantages claimed for the plan are 1 
increased amount, better connection, and highfj 
character of the work, from its being conducted I 
a trained teacher ; the economy with which the sicifl 
and labour of the latter are utilised ; the greatc 
animation, both of teacher and pupils; and the l 
made of emulation. 

The method of instructing children simultaneous) 
was a reform of great moment; but it has well-marki 
limits, and when used exclusively, and allowed 1 
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much wciglit in matters of organisation, it gives rise 
various defects. The simultaneous system of 
organisation, as usually worked, is an expensive one, 
from the number of teachers required ; it is altogether 
unfitted for small schools ; it affords no change of 
place, and little of posture, for the children ; and 
unless much spac3 is to be wasted, it necessitates an 
equality of classi Heat ion. which is in most cases, at 
least in England, impossible if the children are to be 
well matched as to attainments. 

' Men go hastily to Germany,' says Ur. RJgg, 'and see 
a German school taught only by adult teachers— a teacher 
to each separate class. They see or hear besides lliat a 
similar plan is in operation in the expensively appointed 
and efficient schools, which are among the shows of some 
towns in the United States ; and they come to the conclusion 
that modem science is opposed to the employment of pupil 
teachers, and requires that only adult teachers should have 
any charge of children. . . . Where this system succeeds, 
it is under conditions allogelher differcni from those which 
belong to the elementary schools of England.' 



IV. MIXED SYSTEMS. 

The systems previously described contain nearly 
all the special features of organisation employed in 
schools. Various ways of combining what seemed to 
be useful characteristics, from some or all of them, have 
been at different times suggested or tried. Of these 
mixed systems only two, combining certain elements 
in a marked way, will be noticed — the Tripartite plan 
and the Pupil Teacher system. 
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(0 The TRirARTiTE System. 



30I3. Th^B 



This was proposed in 1S45 by the Rev. 1 
Moseley, one of H.M, Inspectors of Schools, 
threefold arr.ingcmcnt which gave it its name was 
suggested to him. he tells ua, by the working of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School. He seems to have 
realised very clearly what were the strong points ( 
the various systems previously tried, and he > 
dcavoured in his plan to arrange these so as to presed 
a mode of working which should ulilise them i 
The plan was exceedingly well conceived from j 
theoretical point of view, but it had its defects, and tl^ 
difficulties of working it in practice were found to be 
very great. It was consequently never very widely 
adopted, thougii a trial v/as given to it in many 
phices, amongst others in the Dublin Model Schools, 
where it is with some modifications still in working, 
in a few of the schools forming the group. It was 
thoroughly sound in principle, and served ; 
useful purpose in turning attention strongly to potnti 
which it will ever be necessary to aim at 
scribing it we shall let the originator speak largely li 
himself.' 

A. General Charactcristks. 

I. As the system of graded schools was out of ti 
question in most places, the next best thing seem 
to be to grade the school itself, and let the 1 
difficult and important work of each division be d 
by a single skilled teacher — the master— by ma] 
the sections circulate This, in connection With \ 

' See MinuUi «f CemmitM of Ctimrit, 1S45, p. 249 HMf. 
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idea that an experienced cultivated mind was necessary 
I to educate children, formed the foundation of die 
I plan. 

'To eiiucale children,' says Mr. Moseley, 'the action of 
I on enlightened teacher upon them is required, with an indi- 
vidual application to each individual mind. There must 
be the separate contact of the mind of the master with the 
mind of the child ; the separate study of it ; the separate 
ministering to its wants, checking its waywardness, propping 
up, and guiding, and encouraging its first efforts ; building 
it up and establishing it.' 'The first, then, and csseniial 
element of it is tiie separate room for oral instruction, the 
devotion of the labours of the head master chiefly lo this 
object (relieved occasionally by the second master or pupil 
teacher, witli whom he exchanges duties), and the throwing 
of the children in three great diiisions, of fifty or sixty, 
successively into that room for an hour twice a day for 
the purpose of that initruction. Every other element of 
the plan admits of modification, but not that. If tliaC feature 
of it be sacrificed, then the most important results which 
I contemplate from it will, in a great measure, I conceive, 
be lost. It is no longer the plan which I recommend, or 
one from which I anticipate any very decided advantage,' 
Each child was thus brought for a third of the schoul time 
under the personal influence of the master. 

2. To facilitate the carrying out of the arrange- 
ment the subjects of instruction were grouped into 
three divisions, thus — 

a. ' Those which arc properly the subjects of oral 
instruction, 

b. Reading. 

c. Writing, slate arithmetic, drawing, committing 
to memory — being silent occupations.' 

3. For these three subjects separate localities were 
assigncd--(i) A separ,itc room, with a gallery, ( 
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oral instruction, (2) Desks arranged in groups ( 
writing, Sic. (3) An open floor-space for reading. 

To give this threefold division of Uie room various 
plans of school buildings were devised. The prin- 
cipal forms — shown by many existing schools where 
the system has long been abandoned — were the ob- 
long with a gallery room or class room at the end 
of it, and either forming a continuation or at right 
angles to it ; a longer oblong room across the end of a 
shorter one, the former divided into two by a curtain ; 
and, less frequently, two parallel rooms connected by 
a third at right angles to the middle of each. Thesed 
shapes roughly took the form of certain block letters, J 
and may easily be remembered by the word H I LX. 

4. Corresponding to these three distinct branches^ 
of instruction, it was proposed to form the childrcaj 
into three equal divisions, and on the termination < 
the morning devotions and the Bible lesson, to lefeg 
each division pass to one of these localities. 

' Calling [he divisions, for instance, I., II., III. j Divi-'!9 
sion J. will take its place in the gallery for oral instruction^ ■ 
Division II. at the desks for writing, &c., and Division IH^l 
(in subdivisions of from six to ten) upon tlie floor of thfl.'l 
schoolroom for instruction in reading; or in the room s 
apart for that purpose with a gallery, &c., if it be proposc<! 
to adopt die simultaneous nieihod of teaching readings 
Now, it will be observed, that there are three hours i 
morning and, in summer, three hours in the afiemooqj 
devoted to school business. I suppose the above dislrU*^ 
buiion of the school to remain during the first of these 
hours. At the expiration of that hour a change takes place; 
that division which was in the g.iUery receiving oral in- 
Btruction passes to the desks for practice in writing, &c.j 
that which was at the desks to ihc floor of the schoolroom 
for reading; and thai which was reading to the gallery fof 
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exn mill alio n by the head master in that reatling lesson, in 
which the whole division has been receiving the instruction 
of the monitors. This arrangement continues during tlic 
second hour; and so each division passes in its turn, in the 
course of the morning, under the personal examination ard 
oral instruction of the master; each is occupied during an 
hourin writing, slate arithmetic, &c. ; and an hour is devoted 
by each to mechanical instruction in reading.' 

The following time table represents ihe arrangements 
described : — 



Hotin 


I. 


It. 


111. 


9 to 10 


0ml Insi ruction 


Slate Aiillimetic, 


Reading 


lOlQ.. 


Hlate Arilhmclic, 


Reading 


Oral Instruction 


t< .0 la 


Reading 


Oral Inslniclion 


Slate Arithmetic, 



The school was to be mixed, the boys and girls 
'being taught together in the morning; and both a 
master and a mistress were to be provided. For schools 
whose average attendance did not exceed 100, this 
was considered enough, For every additional 25 
children it was proposed to employ a pupil-teacher; 
and if the number exceeded 200. to replace one of 

1 these at least by an assistant master. 
I 5. The teachers were to be grouped as follows :— 
I a. TIte master, — "In all that requires the indepen- 
dent exercise of judgment and discretion in the busi- 
ness of instruction — in all that involves the sanctions 
of religion, and considerations of moral responsibility, 
and thus needs to be presented to the mind of a child 
with the gravity and the authority which can only be 
brought to it by the mind of an adult teacher ; and in 
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all that concerns the development of the judgment 
and intelligence of the child — llic direct interference 
of the master in its education is necessar>' to any 
ful result, as well in reference to the youngest dul 
in the school as to the oldest. 

The master, however, was not to be constantly 
occupied in talking. He was to examine and hear 
lessons, and from time to time to require the children 
to write down abstracts of the lessons he had given. 

b. Mistress and Mcnilors. — The station of tlic 
mistress was to be the reading room ; the teaching of 
reading being entrusted to the mistress with the moni- 
tors under her care. 

For reading, each of the three divisions of the 
school was to be formed into two sections ; one com- 
posed of as many of the children who were most back- 
ward in their reading as the mistress could herself 
properly instruct in a single class, the other portioa- . 
being broken up into drafts of not more than eight 1 
children, each placed in chaise of a monitor. 

' The whole of the children of each of the great diTisicau 
is, when in the reading room, to be occupied in reading the 
same lesson ; and the time-table of the schools is to provide 
that, when the hour allotted to it in the reading room is ex- 
pired, it shall be transfetied to the gallery for oral instruc- 
tion by the head master, such oral instruction always com- 
mencing with an examination upon the reading lesson which , 
has preceded — first as to the ability of the children to read J 
the lesson accurately ; secondly, as to their mtelligence ofJ 
the subject matter of it. If the reading lessons be propeilw 
selected, they will frequently serve as the foundation oft! 
oral instruction of the master, which is to follow this eX'^ 
aminalion.* 

In the afternoon the girls were to be taught to se^f^l 
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by the mistress in the reading room, the boys being 
formed into three divisions, and occupied as in the 
morning ; ' the two divisions employed in oral instruc- 
tion and writing occupying one of the remaining 
rooms, and the other being appropriated to reading, 
under the supervision of the assistant master or the 
pupil teacher.' 

With respect to the use of monitors, Mr. Moseley says, 
* I am not prepared to deny that there are certain elements 
in the business of a school, which, being essentially me- 
chanical in their nature, may, under due supervision and 
with proper limitations, be conducted on the principle of 
mutual instruction. Reading, for instance, may, as to its 
mechanical elements, and with a view to that individual 
instruction and mechanical practice which it requires, be 
taught by the aid of monitors — as young even as some of 
those to whom the whole business of instruction is intrusted 
in our existing schools— provided that each reading lesson, 
so given, is checked by a subsequent examination of the 
master; and that the subdivisions of children placed at any 
time under the instrucdon of a single monitor do not exceed 
eight, or at the most ten, in number.' 

c. Pupil Teacher^ or Assistant Master, — The pupil 
teacher or assistant master was to have charge of the 
writing, practice of arithmetic, drawing, &c., and he 
was from, time to time to relieve the head-master. 

B. Advantages. 

I. The most suitable provision was made for both 
giving the necessary information and training the in- 
telligence. While use was made of the simultaneous 
mode of teaching, for subjects to which it was suited, 
the individual side of the work received due attention : 
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and eaih teaclier liad just that work allotted to hii 
which he was best fitted to perform. 

It is characteristic of this plan, says the autlior, ' 
providing for those technical branches of instruction, whtfj 
are not only vahiable in themselves, but necessary 10 * 
secure that public opinion of the parents favourable to 
the school, on n-hich ils success must after all depend, il 
provides further for that oral instruction of a more general 
iLind which aims at resuhs less tangible, indeed, but the 
highest contemplated in education, and the most valu- 
able ; that it extends the benefits of this form of instruc- 
tion from the highest to the meanest and lowest child, and 
that it brings to it the master spirit of the school, and all 
the sanctions with which the authority of the highest office 
can surround it ; that in res|icci 10 his own individual part 
in the labour of leaching, it does not leave the master lo the 
influence of no other moiiie I'r.an his own sense of duly, or 
that desire for excellence which it is so difficult to preserve 
in a remote and unobserved school, subject as it is to tlic 
antagonism of lliose prejudices which, lingering in the public 
mind, too frequently interdict all sympathy in his labours ; 
but that it contemplates a system of instruction in which 
his labours shall constitute an integral part, and prescribes 
the subjects which he shall teach hims-^lf, and the times 
when he sliall teach them.' 

2. The certainty and regularity with which each 
scholar was brought under the direct influence and 
teaching of the master was a great gain, 

3. It secured relief to the children by the variety 
of work, of teachers, and by the changes of locality 
and posture. 

4. It arranged for the regular inspection 
examination by the master of every subject taught 
the school. 

5. It provided, (or the tedious and difficult task of 
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^^Meachini; to read, the services of an adult teacher 
^^(the mistress), who was supposed to employ the 
assistance of monitors only in respect to those 
children whom she was unable to leach herself. 

6. Lastly, it assured ' to the girls (to whom it is at 
least as necessary as to the boys) the highest order of 
instruction ' which the school could supply ; and it 

I enabled 'the master to employ the services of his 
wife In the business of the school.' 
stre 



Defects. 



. The system took too little account of the 
' strength of the master, The activity botli of body 
and mind necessary to successful oral teaching is of 
the most exhausting character, and it was found that 
he %vas unable to bear the strain of continued effort, of 
the kind contemplated, for any great length of time. 

2. The lack of variety in the work of all the 
teachers, and the monotony and mechanical nature of 
it in the case of some, confined as they were, to a 
very large extent, to one kind of duty, told in- 
juriously on the teaching. Not only did it destroy 
interest, but it prevented the proper growth of the 
teacher's power, by restricting his exercise within too 
narrow limits. 

3. The system was not suited to very small or 
very lai^e schools. In the first case the groups were 
too small, and the arrangement too expensive ; and, 
in tiie second, the sections were unmanageably large 
when placed on the gallery. Many of the existing^ 
schools were unable to employ it from the uiisuita- 
bility of the rooms. 

4. In schools, again, the pupils of which varied 
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very widely with respect to age and acquirements 
(say from infants to advanced scholars), the three-part 
classification was insufficient to enable the work to be 
made suitable for all. 

5. It broke that sympathy between teacher and 
taught, and that continuity of associated work, whicb 
act so strongly for good. 



(2) The Pupil Teacher or English System. 

The pupil teacher scheme was an outgrowth of 
the monitorial system ; an attempt to preserve the 
best features of the latter, without its evils, and not 
only insure improvement in the work, but also provide 
a supply of future masters. It was felt that the 
monitors, just as they were getting of an age to do 
really useful work, were withdrawn from the school, 
and various memorials were addressed to the Com- 
mittee of Council on this subject. The remedy of 
apprenticing the monitors — to be then styled pupil 
teachers — was suggested about 1844. 

In 1845 the Rev. F. C. Cook says, in his report, ' I have 
noted the cases in which pupil teachers are employed, and 
it appears that they are only found in a few metropolitan 
parishes. In one school, at Baldwin's Gardens, four youths 
act in this capacity ; in other places but one assists the 
master.' 

The celebrated minutes of 1846 * established the 
use of pupil teachers as a system. They might be 
employed up to one for every twenty-five children in 

' These minutes initiated the annual grants to elementary schools, 
and proposed the granting of pensions to masters. The details, hov* 
ever, of the latter were not made known till 1851. 
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average attendance, in any school under inspection, 
which had a competent master, and was properly 
supplied with apparatus and books. Tliey were to 
be apprenticed to the master for five years, com- 
mencing after thirteen years of age, the Government 
paying a fixed stipend for each year of apprenticeship, 
if the annual examination test was satisfactorily 
passed. A scheme of study was laid down for each 
year, and they were to receive daily an hour and a 
halPs instruction from the master, for five days a week. 
For this instruction the master was to receive 5/. per 
annum for one pupil teacher, 9/. for two, 12/. for three, 
and 3/, more for each one in addition. At first it was 
proposed to issue a certificate at the end of appren- 
ticeship, showing that tlie course had been completed ; 
but this was not found advisable. It was supposed that 
the majority of those who had completed their time 
would seek to enter a training college, and exhibitions 
tothem. as Queen's scholars, were granted for this pur- 
pose. Opportunity of employment in the Civil Service 
was also held out, but this proposal was cancelled in 
1852,35 it was thought it might divert attention from 
theprofessionforwhich the pupil teachers were trained. 
The system soon became general throughout England, 
and though modifications have been introduced from 
time to time, it still remains essentially what it was 
intended to be. 

In the case of large schools, necessitating the employ- 
ment of a number of pupil teachers, it was found thai the 
proportion of skilled to unskilled labour was loo small for 
the work to be properly performed. To meet this defect 
various regulations have been made, limiting the number of 
pupil teachers which may be employed with each master or 
adult assistant. The pupil teacher must now be turned 
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fourteen at the time of apprenticeship, and is > 
appreniLccd for four years ; though the period i 
shortened to three, or two, provided that the candidates pass 
the examination for the end of the first or second year re- 
spectively, and that tlie apprenticeship tetminates beyond his 
eighteenth year. The system supplies an excellent means of 
recruiting the teaching profession, and with the employment 
of a sufficient number of skilled assistants in large schools to 
do the higher educative work, may be made a thoroughly 
efficient one. It would be a mistake to substitute for it the 
more costly plan of adult assistanls only, and employ highly 
skilled labour in the performance of certain mechanical part; 
of the teaching— such as the drill work of reading, sup< 
intendence of silent work, &c. — which can be effective^ 
performed by even young pupil teachers, and with muc 
less irksomeness than would be felt by the majority i 
adults. 

Many of the objections urged against the plaj 
result from defective carrying out, and are not, as it Ij 
at present modified, inherent in the system itself, Otu 
of the greatest mistakes is the treatment of the pupl 
teacher, so far as the work is concerned, as thou^ 
he were a journeyman and not an apprcnltu. To pu| 
a young untrained teacher to a large class, and malq 
him responsible, often without help, and somctimffl 
without guidance, for its entire teaching, is not to carr 
out the system as intended, but to fall into ; 
which we should do our best to avoid. Is it not G 
proclaim, either that we have forgotten the instrumei 
we are using, and the needs both of the teacher am 
the children ; or that we fail to recognise what edui 
cation should be, and have no higher ideal of th^ 
child's needs than a certain minimum acquaintant 
with the rudimentary branches of instruction ; 
do we not also thereby show ourselves to be blio) 
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to the lessons of experience, and repeat, in a slightly 
Itercd form, the most defective feature of the moni- 
torial system ? 

No doubt tlic understafling of schools (which has 
rendered the master's share 0! tlie work very severe), 
the necessity of bringing every child up to a certain 
examination standard, and ihe direction of the atten- 
tion of both teachers and managers to the money earn- 
ing capability of the school by the system of paying 
grants, have had much to do with this state of things; 
but it should be remembered that they do not excuse 
avoidable faults in the teacher's share of the woxV, 
and that while we may do all in our power to secure 
the best conditions of work, it is still our duty in the 
meantime to do our best under such conditions as 
Where (the pupil teacher having been properly 
selected) the fact is recognised that at first he is but 
a good monitor, and such work is allotted to him as 
he should be able to perform ; where it is not for- 
gotten that he has to be trained to his business, and 
the teaching required of him is gradually made of a 
higher or more difficult kind as his skill increases; 
where it is realised that every child in the school 
lould, daring certain lessons, be brought under the 
ifluence either of the master himself, or of a skilled 
assistant ; we arc not likely to hear much of the use- 
iessness of the pupil teacher's work, on the one hand, 
or of the defective training of the children on the 
[Qther. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SCHOOL AND ITS APPOINTMENTS. 

Though the teacher may rarely have his opinion 
asked concerning the building of a school, and only 
occasionally have a voice in its fitting up, it is not 
the less incumbent upon him to know what a good 
type of school should be, and the proper means of 
fitting up and furnishing it, so that the work may be 
facilitated and carried on with the lai^est measure of 
success. He may often very considerably modify the 
arrangements for the better, if he is clear as to what 
should be aimed at 

We have to consider in connection with this 
subject, — ( I ) the size and shape of the rooms, with their 
general disposition as to each other — large room, class 
rooms, lobby or entrance room, lavatory, teachers* 
room, playgrounds covered and uncovered, and the 
offices in connection with them ; (2) the mode of 
lighting; (3) the warming; (4) the ventilation; (5) 
the fittings and furniture. 

A. T/ie Size, Shape^ and Disposition of the 

Rooms. 

The size of the room will of course depend upon 
the expected attendance. The code states that ' the 
department will endeavour to secure at least 80 cubic 
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t feet of internal space, and eight square feet of internal 
aiea, for cadi unit of average attendance.' The 
content limit of So cubic feet per child 13 certainly a 
very low estimate under ordinary conditions, and in 
most schools is with good reason considerably ex- 
ceeded. 

The site of the school should be convenient with respect 
to the children's homes ; as quiet and retired as possible, 
and not placed in a disagreeable neighbourhood ; should be 
healthy, well drained, and have as cheerful sunoiindiiigs 
as may be ; and wherever practicable the building should 
be isolated from otlier slructures. 

Small schools present little difficulty as to planning: 
Larger ones combining all the rooms required for three 
separate departments — boys, girls, and infants — are generally 
grouped in one block of buildings, and require much more 
careful consideratbn. The more compact the arrangement, 
so long as it secures the proper isolation, lighting, connecdon 
of rooms in each department, &c, the belter. The site of 
the school building will often very materially modify the 
grouping, and in some cases the question of cost will be no 
unimporlant factor. The aspect widi reference to sun and 

^wind should also be taken into consideration. Where land 
is dear, and often dilficult to procure, as in large towns, it 
becomes necessary to arrange the rooms in flats or storeys ; 
but when this plan can be conveniently avoided, it should be. 
If it is adopted, the infants should alwaj's he placed on the 
ground lloor. Steep and narrow staircases nmst he carefully 
avoided, and the flights should be as short as convenient. 

The best shape for the large room is a well-pro- 
portioned oblong, sufficiently wide to give desk room 
and floor space opposite for reading. With the usual 
grouping of desks 22 feet will be found sufficient, for 
small schools somewhat less. The width and shape 
of infant schools is not so important, as few desks are 
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required and much of tlic work is of a different kint| 
Small schools wi!l approach more nearly a squari 
ivhile lai^e schools will be proportionately narrowei 
as they increase in size. The most perfectly shapi 
room, and much the most convenient sized school fo( 
efficient working, is one for from 200 to 250 childrc 
Very large rooms generally necessitate waste of spac< 
and the accessories are much more difTicult to a 
satisfactorily. Within reasonable limits the lofti<s 
the school-room the better ; if it has a flat ceiling )| 
should be at the very least i^ or iij feet high. 

The genius of our English system, its sLhcrnc of teacheif 
tiassilicalion, &c., necessitate a large room. The separa 
class-room system adopted in Germanyand elsewhere v 
be a mistake, in the vast majority of instances, under our 
present conditions, and must, under any circumstances, tend 
to diminish that tspril de corps and pride in the school on 
the part of the children so common in England. 

Class-rooms should always be provided in sufficient 
number, and even the smallest schools should have 
one. The class-rooms should under ordinary circum- 
stances furnish the gallery-room for oral lessons ; but 
in addition to this in many of our large schools, with 
a considerable staiT of assistants, class-rooms are now 
provided with desks, and worked pretty much like 
small schools under the supervision of one head. 
Under average conditions the class-rooms should hold 
from 30 to 40 children each. They should open 
directly on the large room, and have glass in the upper 
part of the door, or have a partially glazed partition. 
They should not be the means of communication 
between the school and the playground or offices. 
Where intended to hold desks, they must be wide 
enough to allow the children to be brought out on 
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the floor for reading ; and where tin's cannot be ar- 
ranged, the desks must be such as to allow the children 
to stand easily between tliem. Change of posture 
must not be forgotten. 

In sninll schools it is not difliciiU to dispose the class- 
rooms suitably, but in large schools it is orten noeasymauer 
to arrange them so as not to interfere with the lighting of 
the large room, and yet afford facilities for proper super- 
vision. A common plan is lo place tliem side by side along 
one side of the school, and separated (rom it by a partilioti 
glazed in the iii)pcr half This plan is said not to be de- 
sirable, as both lighting and proper ventilation are interieri d 
widi. They should at least not be placed across the end of 
the school which lies to the children's left when seated in 
the desks, as this precludes the use of the most valuable side 
light which can be obtained. Where an assistant and pupil 
teacher are intended to work together, a class-room suffi- 
ciently lai^e for two classes, separated by means of a sh>.liug 
partition so that it can be used either as a single room or 
divided into two, is very useful. A glazed partition will 
render easy the oversight of the pupil teacher's work by tlie 
assistant, in the lessons where each is independently em- 
ployed. This seems a valuable means of training assistants 
to become head masters. 

In America the attempt is sometimes made to combine 
the occasional use of a large room with the general employ- 
ment of tlie class-room organisation. In such cases ibe 
fitting is so arranged that the schoolroom can be divided 
.into a number of separate class-rooms by sliding partitions. 
These isolate the children as to sight, but cai) scarcely do 
so with respect to sound. 

The walls of the rooms should be, wherever it can 
be afforded, panelled or match-boarded to a height of 
Labout 4i to 5 feet ; where this cannot be done they 
■ should be painted to this height. Above they should 
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be coloured, not white-washed as this gives 
pleasant glare which is trying to the eyes. I-'rench 
grey or very light stone colour answers very well. 
This colouring serves an important purpose in dis- 
tributing the light. 

Where boarding is used for floors, it should be 
well dried timber, and of sufficient thickness to giva 
solidity. Perhaps the best flooring for rooms on the 
ground floor is that made of good wood blocks laid 
in asphalt on a concrete bottom, or in cement. Oak 
is the best wood to employ, but pine is sometimes 
used. The blocks may be laid in an agreeable 
pattern with little or no additional expense, and they 
■wear best if the grain runs perpendicularly. 

The lobby or cloak room should be conveniently 
placed with respect to the playground, and it is better 
that the street door of the school-room should not 
open directly into it, as this affords facilities for the 
theft of caps, &c. It should be of suitable size and 
well lighted, secure enough for the children to feel 
confidence in leaving their things in it, and be liberally 
provided with pegs. The bent wire pegs with a con- 
necting band in the middle wear much the best. In 
large schools, where the lobby is sufficiently large, a 
wooden partition about 5 feet high down the middle 
of the lobby affords increased peg space, and is 
serviceable in point of order. A folding door should 
communicate with the school itself. In connection 
with the lobby, but partitioned ofT from it, or better 
still forming a separate room, there should be a 
lavatory, provided with iron hand basins and taps.* 
These need not be numerous, two or three basins foreacK 
' Sec an nccllcnt njrangemcnt of Up and basio fignieil in Kobsoiili 
Stktel AixhUulurt, p. Zli, 
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:oo children are usually considered sufficient ; soap and 
a few school towels are also necessaries which are 
very frequently forgotten. 

When expense was In nearly all cases a most impor- 
tant consideration, and any room which could possibly 
be dispensed with was omitted, a teacher's private room 
was a rare thincf. Since the advent of School Boards 
a room of this kind has become a part of most large 
new scliools. Such a room is convenient for the in- 
struction of pupil teachers, for holding surplus stock, 
the teacher's librar}', 6:c It may also prove useful 
:ase of accident or sudden illness. 
It is a misfortune for a school not to have a good 

(aygrouiid in connection with it, and except in cases 
practical impossibility one should always be pro- 

ided. It should be well fenced in, and protected 
from the intrusion of outsiders. 'The playground,' 
says Robson, ' is a most important adjunct to a school, 
and, whether for fresh air, exercise, amusement, re- 

reation, or discipline, is quite as necessary in the 
luction of satisfactory educational results as a 
ilass-room, or any other portion of the school proper. 
Not inaptly did Mr. Stow call it " the uncovered 
school-room." A good teacher will often be found to 
regard it as but another place for another kind of in- 
struction. ... It may sometimes happen that the 
plan of tlie buildings is so determined by the con- 
ditions of the site, as to leave only sunless play- 
grounds. Under ordinary circumstances, the aspect 
of these latter is quite as important as tliat of the 
schooi-roonis. Sun is here a necessary ot life. With- 
out it, the playgrounds will be mere draughty yards, 
conducive to colds, which are the seeds of so many 
disorders.' 




The floor of the open pkjsnxmd is ta unportani con- 
ndnatioa. It dkould have agood slope, be dtorouglilf wcU 
dndncd, and propertj 'made.' Fine gravel, whicb wilt btod 
veil, does for the opper sui&ce; bet a snriice of loose stones 
is the wout possiUe. Red fmrace-asbts, to be obttincd in 
some puts of tbe caanti7, aosvcr -wtwy wcU, but liat± ones 
sboold not be used. Aqibalt is, perhaps, on tbe whole the 
most satit&irlory ; bat this is somewfau cxpenave, and has 
its drawbacks. Each plajgnnmd should a&cd means tor 
the chtldren obtaining vuer to drink. 

There should always be a snppljr of suitable appliances 
in tbe way fXgywiuutu apparatus, etc. A sdection may be 
made, bearing in mind tbe needs of infant schools, Irom the 
following — giant-strides, swings, horirontal bois of varying 
heights, parallel ban either fixed in beigld or adjustable, 
ladders, ropes and poles far climbing, a doable-incUned 
plane, see-saws, a wooden vaoltii^'horse^ and juni[ung 
apparatus. In tbe prorision of sudi af^)lianccs we arc very 
iti behind most foreign scbooU^ 

IVhere space is a. consideration, arrangement may be 
made whereby tbe girls and in&nts may use the same yard 
a) dilfereni times. Cov'cred sheds, open on one side, should 
be provided, with asphalt floors, in the case of all lai^e 
schools, to protect the children from occasional showers, 
and afford free space for recreation in wet weather. The 
covered pbygrounds are foriunalely becoming common. 
They are especially necessary in the case of infant schools, 
and in such cases form capital marching grounds. In some 
of the French infant schools, or sulks (tasiU, they are base- 
ment rooms, fitted up with seats, and warmed in winter. In 
America, loo, the basement storey is frequenUy used for 
this purpose, but left open to the air. 

A most important matter with respect to out- 
door arrangements is the provision of proper offices^ 
These should be retired, and not conspicuoi 
placed, as is often the case. Tbey should be s 
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,lly near to the school building to be convenient for 
ihe children, and yet far enough removed to prevent 
any contamination of the air in the rooms. The 
draitts should be of good size, well connected at the 
joints, and properly trapped and ventiip.ted. 

They should have in all cases a sufficient fall to clear 
themselves ; ' one in forty-eight is frequently given, or three- 
quartets of an inch in every yard ; a fall of one in sixty-live, 
in drairs of six inches diameter, and one in eighty-seven, 
in drains of eight inches diameter, will give a velocity of 
220 feet.' ' Traps are ohen inefficient from bad laying ; if 
'properly laid, a trap is efficient if water stands in it to the 
height of three-quarters of an inch above the openings." 
For undcif^ound use, Ihe ordinary syphon traps serve 
:hool purposes very well. To prevent the drains silling 
there should always be simple gulley traps in connection 
itii tlie gratings for carrying off surface water. Pipes 
should be sufficiently large to prevent them under any 
ordinary circumstances from running full of water. 

Tfu closels, or iatriiies 3.S they 3iTS now frequently 
called after the French, should be small separate 
apartments with white glazed brick walls, which 
present no facilities for writing upon, and are very 
cleanly. Great care should be taken to have the 
closets frequently cleaned, and they should be under 
regular inspection. In the case of lai^c schools in 
towns, where a caretaker is emploj-ed, the seats and 
floors should be washed down daily by means of a 
[Mpe and hose. 

The number of closets to be provided is about three to 

first hundred, and one in addition for every succeeding 

'. Separate provision should be made for the teachers. 

'aler-closets are very apt to lead to great waste of water; but, 

> Parku' ffypfft. 
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where they are used, a sufficient sujiply is al>so1uw 
necessary. The pans sliould be conical in shape, i 
hemispliericaL Walcr-iroughs are very useful where ai 
supply of water and proper attendance can be secured. 
A large cast-iton or strong earthenware trough runs under 
the seats, and is kq>t about liali full of water. By the 
opening of a valve tlie conteiils pass into large drains in 
connecrion with the sewer. Water-troughs should be well 
flushed at least once a day. 

Eanh-closets frequently answer well, and are, pcrhapsj. i 
the best adapted for general use. They may be construct 
either with or without dust- regulating arrangements, 
cases Ihey are made with hinged flaps at the back, by mea 
of whicli dry earth can be thrown in periodically- 
day at least In Moule's arrangement there is a hoppc 
above, from which the dried earth falls when a valvs 
opened. Powdered cl.iy, or marl, is said to be the I 
earth for use, though almost any will Jo if not very sandy Q 
chalky; wood ashes answer well, but are not easily [ 
cured. Fine coke-dust is a good substitute, and coal-aslics ' 
and the dust from school sweeping are also used. 

The urinals should be separated by slate slabs ; the floor 
should have sufKcient slope, there should be a fairly broad, 
but not deep trough, and the connecting openings should be 
large enough to allow a brush to be readily passed from one 
section to another. Care should be taken that the surface 
of the troughs is regular. Thorough and frequent flushiq 
is a necessity. 

B. T/ie Mode of Ligkiitig. 

Good light is essential if the work i.s to be p 
formed without strain to the ."jiglit Windows in scho< 
should be large and numerous, placed well up in t 
walls, so as never to form a background to anythiq 
exhibited by the teacher, and so arranged as 1 
furnish both light and ventilation. 
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Small panes break up the light too much, and Iry the 
Cj'es ; the small diamoad pones set in lead being particularly 
objectionable on many grounds. The panes, however, 
should not be too large, on account of breakage. Rods 
and levers are better for opening windows than cords, as 
being much less likely to get out of gear. All windows 
into which the sun can shine should iiave blinds provided. 
Excess or defect of light lends, not only to injure the eyts, 
but causes a drowsy depressed state of feeling, and, not un- 
trequenlly, headaches. 

With respect to the most suitable kind of light 

Dr. Licbreicli says, 'The light must be sufficiently 

^L strong and fall on the tabic from the left-hand side 

^B-and, as far as possible, front above. . . . Light coming 

B^ from the right hand is not so good as thut from the 

left, because the shadow of the hand falls upon 

that part of the paper at which wc are looking. 

Light from bcliind i.s still worse, because the head and 

upper part of the body throw a shadow on the book ; 

but the light that comes from the front and falls on 

the face is by far the worst of all. In the first place, 

it does not attain the object desired ; and next, it is 

most hurtful to the eye, The object is to make the 

fully illuminated faces more visible to the master ; 

but the children, instinctively desirous of avoiding the 

inpleasantness of the full glare, assume all sorts of 

witions, which turn their faces from the master. In 

tading they turn the head round the vertical axis, 

merally towards the right, in order to let the light 

oil on the book which, \\'hen held straight before 

tlicm, is completely in shadow ; while in writing or in 

reading (the boot: being on the table) they bend their 

P. h eads as low as possible, in order to shade their eyes 

^^b^the projection of the forehead.' In some scliools 
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arrangement is made for the admission of light fra 
above by means of skyligiits or a lantern. These art 
very good so far as illumination is concerned, as the 
light is free from shadow and steadier than from the 
sides; but they are, especially lanterns, difficult to 
keep watertight. Ground glass is injurious, if light 
is admitted through it opposite to the eye ; it ought 
not, therefore, to be used for the lower panes in 
windows, and the same objections apply to ribbed 
glass. The best authorities are of opinion that the main 
lighting of a school should not be from the south or 
south-west, on account of the heat and glare in summer, 
but there should be some light from this direction. A 
room into which the sun never shines is scarcely likely 
to be as healthy as it should be. The way in which 
the school is lighted will largely determine the 
arrangement of the furniture, and this again will need 
to be taken into consideration in the disposition of the 
fireplaces. 



c. Warming and Vmtilation. 
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So closely connected are warming and ventilatl* 
that, not only in systems avowedly intended to ac- 
complish both, but even in the case of the ordinary 
grate or stove, they need to be considered in connection. 
' Warming is the motive power of ventilation.' Even 
in the case of summer ventilation the change of air 
depends mostly upon differences of temperature ; the 
winter difficulty however is much the greater. Winds, 
which are but natural convection currents, often modify 
considerably the efficiency of warming and ventilation. 

To warm a school, as is often done in Germany, without 
proper attenlion to change of air, is not a ditRcult matter j 
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but, when the absolute need for the latter is tecogniscJ, in 
large rooms, at least, the problem is not an easy one, and 
cannot be said to have been satisfactorily solved fur all 
cases. WTiat we need, is that the room should be kept at a 
proper temperature, and, at the same time, that an adequate 
supply of fresh air be admitted. A school may be even 
draughty and yet the air stagnate in odd comers. It is im- 
possible to educate properly without due care for health, 
iand proper ventilation is a necessity if healthy work is to 
be secured. 
' There can be no doubt that %>ery much of the com- 
plaint we hear of the injiirious effects of school-life 
Mfxm children, and the early breaking down and hctivy 
deatli^rate among teachers, are due far more to urnvhoU- 
sotae conditions of work, than to the severity of the ivork 
itself. Where suitable means for healthy work 
exist, the teacher should look keenly to himself tli^it 
they are most scrupulously attended to ; where suit- 
able means do not exist, he should leave no stone un- 
turned to get matters righted at the hands of the 
managers. To work continuously in a close slufly 
room is slow suicide. 

Authorities are not agreed as to any exact temperature 
as the best for all conditions of school work. It will 
necessarily vary, within certain limits, with constitution, age, 
and the supply of food. Children, especial!^ if ill-isd, 
Ktuire a higher temperature than adults. For infants, 
robably the best temperature is about 60" F. ; ami, fur 
'jger children, 55' to 60°. It should not be allowed to 
Sni to as low as 50°. 

The life -sustaining property of the air in school is 
ikened in proportion to the consumption of its oxygen, 
d a poisonous element is added to it by the expiration of 
phonic acid. It is further vitiated by certain animal 
latters, given out both by the lungs and by the skin ; and to 
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which tlie bad smell so often found in school U lo a 
extent due. 'The expired air," saj-s Professor Huxll 
* differs rrom the air insj>ircd in the following particulars ^ 

' a. Wlialevcr the temperature of the external air is, 
expired is nc.irly as hot as tlic blood, or has a temperat 
between 90° and 100°. 

' b. However dry the external air may be, that exptret 
quite, or nearly, saturated with watery vapour, 

' e. Though ordinary air contains nearly 2,roo parts 
oxygen, and 7,500 of nitrogen, with not more than thi 
parts of carbonic acid, in 10,000 parts, expired 
about 470 pans of carbonic acid, and only between i, 
and i,5oo parts of oxygen, while the quantity of nitro]^ 
suffers little or no change. Speaking roughly, lur whi 
has been brealhed once has gained g per cent of carbonic 
add, and lost 5 per cent of oxygen. 

' l''rom three hundred and fifty to fottr hundred cubic 
feet of air are thus passed through the lungs of an adult 
man, taking httle or no exercise, in the course of twenty-four 
hours ; and are charged with carbonic acid, and deprived 
of oxygen to the extent of nearly 5 per cenL 
amounts to about eighteen cubic feel of the one gas lal 
in, and of the other given out. Thus, if a man be shut up 
a close room, having the form of a cube seven feet in 
side, every particle of air in that room will have passed 
through his lungs in twenty-four hours, and a fourth of the 
oxygen it contained will be replaced by carbonic acid. The 
quantity of caibon eliminated in the twenty-four hours 
pretty clearly represented by a piece of pure chart 
weighing eight ounces. The quantity of water given 
from the lungs in the twenty-four hours varies very mnch, 
may be taken on the average as rather less than half a 
or about nine ounces. It may fall below this amouni 
increase to double or treble the quantity," 

It is stated by Dr. Beckar that each boy gives fl 
by breathing about two-thirds of a cubic foot of c 
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Ibnic acid every hour. ' Calculating the movement 
through the inlets to be at the rate of 150 feet per 
minute, from fifteen to twenty cubic feet of air per 
child per minute is required to pass into the school- 
toora in a ceaseless stream/ ' Restlessness, head- 
ache, lethai^y, sleepiness, and inability to concentrate 

the attention may all be produced by vitiated atmo- 

|>here. 

The various modes of warming may be divided 
Into what maybe called the radiating and the ciiK- 
twcrfoa systems ; thcformerwarmingthebodydirectly, 
by heat radiated from fires or warmed surfaces ; the 
latter indirectly, by first warming the air which is 
to surround tlic individual, then introducing it into 
the room, and leaving him to obtain his supply from 
The first class includes such meansasopcn fire- 
rates, many stoves, hot water pipes, Stc. ; the second 

^e so-called scientific systems of warming associated 

?ith ventilation schemes. Many of the new grates 
and stoves combine both radiation and convection, 
and for ordinary schools form the pleasantest and 
most efficient means of warming. 

'Radiant heat,' says Dr. Parkes, 'has been con- 
sidered by most writers the best means of warming ' ; 
but the greater the distance the more ineffectual this 
becomes, and hence used alone in large rooms it is not 
generally sufficient Open grates are so associated 
with our ideas of comfort, and render a room in cold 
weather so pleasant and cheerful — wliich is a very im- 
portant matter with children — ^that, either connected 
with the chimney in tlic ordinary way or forming part 
of a stove arrangement, they are much to be preferred 
for schools wherever size will permit. The imagina- 
[^^^ • Se« on this and many otiici poinls R( bsoa'a Si/ieal Artbiiezli 
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tion often has a good deal to do with our sensations ; 
and certainly on a cold day in winter we often Teel 
warmer in a room when we can see a bright com- 
fortable-looking fire than without one. even though 
the room is warmed by other means and the thermo- 
meter stands actually higher. 

In ojien fire-grates, a large amouni of heat goes up the 
chimney, leading to a comparatively large consumption of 
fucL They ate thus somewhat costly, but need not be 
burdensomely so. At least one fire-grate should be pro- 
vided in every school for special use, even when an ap- 
paratus is relied upon to supply the warming. This may 
be placed In one of the class-rooms. In all cases fite-gdtes 
should be properly protected from the children to prevent 
accidenls. 

The radiating surface should be increased as much as 
possible, so that fires should be wide without being deep, 
from back to front The sides of the fireplace should slope 
outwards, so as to form reflectors ; and the more non-con- 
ducting the material the better. Faced with glazed Minton 
tiles they add much to the attractiveness of the fireplace, as 
well as increase the heat sent out into the room. 

The chimney should be open to a height of from 
3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. This alone is a great gain as to 
ventilation. Many of the best grates provide for 
air being brought from the outside round the heated 
back, and this warmed air is then sent into the room 
through gratings. The Boyd, the Manchester, Captain 
Galton's, the Longden, and the Pierce grates all make 
use of this principle. The first two seem particularly 
well suited for schools. 

With respect to stoves, the old-fashioned iron ones 
aie not only very objectionable, but have been left 
60 far behind by improved forms that they should 
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never be adopted ; and the same may be said of all 
the common forms, at least, of gas stoves. Common 
stoves not only dry the air too much, but it has been 
proved that, when iron is highly heated, more or less 
of poisonous carbonic oxide gas passes through : 
there is also the offensive burning of organic matter, 
which is no doubt largely answerable for the peculiar 
smell we detect when we speak of the air as having 
been burnt. 

Gill-staves, as the * Gurney ' and the * Studio,' are 
sometimes useful for school purposes, and generally 
efficient as to warming ; but they are frequently in 
the way, and need to be combined with an efficient 
system of ventilation. Gill-stoves must not be over 
iired. The undue drying of the air is said to be best 
provided against by having a trough of water at the 
bottom, in which the gills stand.* Many varieties of 
stoves are made combining an open fire grate with 
the warming of air introduced from without at the 
back of the stove. 

Hot-water pipes are often used for large rooms. 
The system is generally an economical one, and as a 
rule may be made efficient so far as warmth is con- 
cerned, but these are almost its only recommendations. 
The pipes are very unsightly, arc frequently in the way 
of cupboards, &c., they heat the same air over and 
over again, and if over-heated give rise to an un- 
pleasant smell. High pressure systems and steam 
pipes should never be employed in schools. 

Any system of heating for schools, to be good, 
must be simple and easily managed ; and this the com- 
bined systems of convection apparatus and ventilation 
are not in many instances. 

* See Robson, op. cit, p. 28a 
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Why they sboiilJ Le so frequenily styled, more tTian 
others, scientific modes of wanning, it i3 difficult to tell, 
When the air is passed between iron plates, tlie great danger 
is the overheating and the consequent presence of carbonic 
oxide, and the very unpleasant dryness. The inlets to the 
room too frequently create blasts of hot air, which are most 
harmful to the children and teachers near. Some of these 
plans work well under favourable circumstances ; but the 
exposure of the school to winds has often a great influence 
in determming their success. TJiey are generally too com- 
plicated, need so much care and such a nice adjustment of 
conditions, that they can only be managed well by experts. 

In any system of this kind there should be a very 
large surface feebly heated. According to Dr, Parkes 
the surfaces used for warming the air should probably 
not be heated above I30° to \^d' F. One of the 
most efficient and economical plans, combining warm- 
ing and ventilation, where lai^e heating power Is re- 
quired, is probably Constantine's convoluted stove, 
placed in the basement storey with a carefully arranged 
scheme of ventilating flues. There seems, however, 
to be considerable danger of the over-heating of the 
iron plates. 

Every school should have several thermometers, 
and the heat be regulated by the state of the weather. 
There is not nearly sufficient attention paid to this. On 
some milder days just as much fire is frequently main- 
tained as on colder ones, making the heat greater 
than is necessary— sometimes oppressively so — and 
rendering the children more liable to take cold on 
coming out. 

In summer time tlie problem often is how to get 
rid of the heat naturally produced,' and let in colder 

' n is well kimvm th.il in process of evaporation a liquid absoilw 
Iieat from surtouading bodies ; thus, if d can of watei be spiiakled ova 
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and fresh air. There is not the same difference between 
the temperature inside and out, as in winter, and the 
air is therefore much more liable to stagnate, especially 
in certain parts. The movement of the air is not so 
rapid, and more extensive means of admitting fresh 
air and allowing foul to pass out must be used. Both 
inlets and outlets are frequently too small. Where 
the openings are too direct, especially if insufficient 
in size at the same time, the speed of the air is liable 
to be too great for comfort. A rate of 3^ feet per 
second, according to Dr. Parkes, is perceived by all 
persons ; and anything greater than this causes the 
sensation of a draught 

Among the various modes of providing for the 
ingress and egress of air the following may be men- 
tioned : — 

L Doors and windows. — These are most important, 
and whatever be the special means of ventilation, they 
should not be forgotten. In summer time they are 
more particularly valuable, and during recreation all 
should be thrown open and the air of the rooms 
thoroughly changed. Windows should be placed well 
up towards the ceiling, and the upper portion of each 
should always be made to open. This may be done 
in several ways ; by allowing the top part to fall in- 
wards to a sloping position, or by having it pivoted 
so as to swing like a looking-glass ; or a casement 
form may be adopted ; or lastly, the ordinary sash 
arrangement may be used. The latter is perhaps 
least practicable on account of the height necessi- 
tating the use of a hooked rod for opening, or some 
arrangement equally troublesome. A useful window 

the floor of the schoolroom during very hot days, it will not only lay 
the dust but cool the atmosphere. 
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is one having a faliing portion at top and a casemenl 
below. 

2. The gratings in oonneotion with fireplaoes 
Btoves have been mentioned. They must be com*^ 
bined with suitable mean.'! for the egress of foul a 

3. Cowl ventilators of various forms have long been 
in use, though not often in schools. For ingress the 
cou'ls are made to turn towards the wind and the 
pipes carried to the bottom of the room ; for egress 
they proceed from near the ceiling, and the cowls turn 
away from the wind. Syhesler's plan is an adapta- 
tion of this principle. With a gentle steady current 
they act very well, but in some states of the air they 
do not act at all, and in others create draughts 
and are difficult to regulate. Cow] ventilators may 
sometimes be usefully employed as means of egress 
alone, in connection with other modes of introducing 
fresh air, 

4. Arnot's balance Talve. — This is one of the com- 
monest modes by which the aspirating power of the 
chimney is made use of for getting rid of foul air. The 
valve consists of a light metal plate carefully swung 
on pivots at the bottom of a frame. Any pressure 
from the inside of the room makes it fall into a 
sloping position, leaving an opening into the chimney 
for the escape of the heated gases ; any draught down 
the chimney closes it. It requires very careful setting 
in the brickwork, and is then efiicient ; otherwise it 
docs not close readily. The unpleasant noise made 
by its flapping is against it, and after much \ 
gets out of order from wear. 

6. Qratings and Valve*. — These perhaps are I 
commonest means of ventilation. Their great objw 
tion is the almost certain draughts. They may be < 
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various shapes — square, oblong, or round ; they may 
close in various ways, by slides or flaps ; and may be 
placed in the sides, floor, or ceiling of the room. 
■Gfatings without means of closing should not be used 
for either direct ingress or egress. In connection with 
external gratings in the upper part of the walls, 
intended as inlets, the Sheringkam valve is useful ; or 
3 simple sloping board with sides to direct the air 
upwards may be used. Circular plate ventilators may 
be classed with gratings. These placed over the gas 
pendants are sometimes employed, with proper open- 
ings through the side walls. 

6. Vertioal shaft ventilators. — Fresh air admitted 
directly at the bottom of the room creates draughts 

which catch the children's feet and legs. To prevent 
cold draughts of this kind, it is necessary to deflect 
the air current upwards, so that it may spread out 
fountain-like before it falls. This is accomplished by 
vertical shaft inlet ventilators, Tobiiis tribes are 
perhaps the best known. These are long pipes 
of any convenient shape, placed up the walls at 
intervals, and with openings at the bottom to the 
outside air, In a patented arrangement of these 
tubes a sloping plate is fixed inside the opening, to 
turn dow'i the air over the surface of a small pan of 
water placed beneath, so that dust and othor solid 
impurities are not carried into the room. 

Several forms of vertical shafts intended for 
egress are in use, A capital means of removing 
impure air from a room is to have an upright shaft 
alongside the chimney, so that the heat of the latttr 
may give rise to an aspirating action. The opening 
of the shaft should of course be near the top of the 
wall. Tubes are sometimes let into the roof and 
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carried some distance up, with funnel tops I 
out the wet. 

M'Kinncll's double cylinder ventilator is a, very u 
ful form. It consists of two tubes of different diameters 
one placed inside the other. The outer one is flush 
with the ceiling at its inner end, and is carried up 
above the roof. The inner tube descends some uay 
into the room, and has an outer broad flange at right 
angles to its length. At the upper end it is extended 
some distance beyond the outer tube. Both upper 
openings must be protected from the rain, the inner 
one best by a cowl. The air enters the room by the 
outer tube, is deflected by the flange upwards and 
outwards, and thus disperses. The inner tube carries 
off the heated air. and its action is much increased by 
a gas jet at the bottom. There should be means for 
closing at least the inner tube, as the action of a fire 
maj' cause both to become inlet tubes, and the \ 
that case would fall from the inner one in a din 
cold stream. 

7, tonvre ventilaton are frequently employed \ 
various ways. In all forms the characteristic clem^ 
is the series of adjustable flaps like a Venetian blind 
Lai^e ventilators of this kind are sometimes placed ' 
in the side of a turret in the roof, with trap-doors 
inside, which may be opened or closed as required. 
They are useful outlets, but almost invariably let in 
the wet. A louvre ventilator of strips of glass may 
form one section of the window. 



D. Fillings and Furniture, 

In fitting up and furnishing a school it U necessa 
ktolceep steadily in view the use to which the ihii^ 
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are to be put, so that they may subserve that use in 
the best manner. In the disposal of them we must 
look to the conditions of work, and, when these are 
satisfied, see that the arrangement is as pleasing and 
symmetrical as possible. Desks all out of line, 
cupboards placed anywhere and not parallel to the 
wall, the master's desk placed in an unsuitable 
position for his seeing the children, forms scattered 
here and there, blackboards and easels tumbled in a 
confused heap, maps and pictures all awry or simply 
hung in a line without any regard to colour or 
arrangement, and books littered about in disordered 
groups, betray a carelessness and want of taste which 
no good teacher will be guilty of. A habit of instantly 
detecting anything wrong is a valuable one. A good 
teacher will always have his eyes open ; he will not 
only see that the furniture is kept free from dust, but 
that the same is done in the case of the walls, beams, 
maps, &a He will detect and stop at the outset any 
writing on walls, or disfigurement of desks or other 
things, and will see generally that the school is, as 
far as it is possible to make it so, a pattern of order 
and cleanliness. 

1. Galleries. — These should be so placed that the 
light comes either from the side or from above ; if 
from the back, this renders it difficult for the teacher 
to see the children's faces, and is trying to the sight ; 
and if from the front, it is bad for the children. A 
good gallery is indispensable in an infant school ; and 
one or two, as needed, of sufficient size to hold a large 
class, are very useful for oral instruction in the class 
rooms of boys* and girls' schools. An infant school 
gallery should not accommodate more than eighty at 
the very outside, and is more useful for some twenty 
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less. If the numbers are large, two galleries 
be provided of different sizes, one of them movable.' 
The seats on the gallery should be so arranged as to 
leave a gangway of from 16 to 18 inches wide up 
each side ; and, if the gallery does not extend across 
from wall to wall, the sides should be carefully railed. 
Most infant school galleries are so arranged that each 
platform forms a seat for one row of children and a 
footboard for the row above. In this case the 
platforms should rise from S to 10 inches above each 
other, and be 23 inches wide. A strong sloping 
board, about 8 inches in width, should form a back 
support for the one set of children, and prevent their 
being kicked by those behind, or their clothes being 
soiled by the dirt from the boots. The seat should 
not be less than 9 inches broad, and about I4 or 15 
indies should be allowed for each child. The steps 
up the gangways should be half the height of the 
platforms. Five rows deep is quite enough, and tJie 
number should not exceed six. Where the wall 
forms the support for the back seat it should be 
boarded. Many of our galleries are too high, and it 
would be far better, both for use and for cleanUness, 
to have separate seats with backs. In this case th«' 
gallery need not be much more than half the heights, 
the children thus breathe a purer atmosphere ; the 
scats can be cleared off and the gallery thoroughly 
swept, which is often not done when the scats are 
fixed ; and the unpleasant drumming with the heels 
against the back of the platforms is avoided, 
some cases infant schools are built with a semi 
circular recess, and the seats are made to take 
correspondingcurve. These recesses sometimes refli 
the sound in a very unpleasant fashion. In some 
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Ihe French gaUerJcs the seats are arranged so tliat 
each row forms three sides of a polygon, the middle 
Wats increasing in length as they recede from the 
|eacher. A gangivay is then generally left down the 
xntrc. wliich serves to separate boys and girls, A 
board is also attached by hinges to the back of each 
seat, so that it can be raised on supports and form a 
narrow table for the children in the row behind. 
These enable the Kindergarten exercises to be per- 
formed on the gallery. 

GalUrici for the upper schools will generally be 
smaller than those for infants. From i6 to iS inches 
should be allowed per child, and movable seats with 

I backs should by all means be employed. Backs to 
Beats are generally too high ; it is not the shoulders 
Which need support, but the middle of the back ; 9 
DT 10 inches may be taken as a useful average for 
brdinary schools. The platforms should allow plenty 
bf space for the children to stand, and to pass in and 
but easily ; they should not be less than 2 feet broad, 
and for the older children will need to be somewhat 
more. 

S, Desks, &c. — In an infant school, desks are only 
required for the older children, more especially those 
preparing for Standard I., and therefore need not be 
numerous. A group or two will often be sufficient 
In schools for older children a much larger provision 
of desk room should be made than is often the case. 
It Is not necessary to be able to seat every child in 
desks, but at least two-thirds of the children should 
be provided for. 

klnfattl school desks should not be made like ordi- 
ry ones, and should serve both for writing purposes 
d as tables for Kindergarten exercises. The tops 
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Bhould therefore be flat, not sloping ; adjustable deslq 
are too much trouble here as needing such frcqucnn 
alteration. The tops should be about II inches w 
and if two groups are required the heights most^ 
favoured are 17^ and igit inches from the ground 
respectively, the corresponding scats being loj and 
11^ inches. The scats should be 8 inches wide, and 
have back rests, the centre of the support being about 
7 inches above the seat. A perpendicular line from 
the cd^c of the desk should only be slightly removed 
from the edge of the scat, and each desk should have 
a sloping footboard. Book-rests are not needed. 

Desks for older children should vary in character 
and dimensions with the age of the children. The 
tops should be one continuous slope, and be 13 indies 
wide ; the flat portions often found only take up room, 
are useless for writing, and are better dispensed with. 
The ink-wells may easily be suuk just below the level 
of the top, and should be placed to the right of the 
children. Various ink-well covers are in use, slides, 
flaps, drawboards, &c. ; they should afford as little op- 
portunity for being played with as possible, and be so 
made as not to be easily deranged. A groove should - 
run between the ink-wells for pencils, pens, &c. Fm 
the younger classes tliere should be a shelf bcneal 
for books and slates ; for the older children, with ftj 
number of books, locker desks are Merf useful. 

Short desks witli a flap top, one half turning over on tlM 
other, are very fashionable in some quarters, but are beit^i; 
avoided. They soon get strained, and so form an x _ 
double ridge with a gap between, upon which it is almoi 
impossible to write well ; the children's fingers arc liable ti 
get severely pinched ; and the expense is cunsiderably & 
creased. It is claimed that they allow a child to e 
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easfly in his place, but he cannot do this more readily than 
in the ordinary arrangement without moving out or disturb- 
ing his books and his neighbour. 

Much diversity of opinion exists as to the proper 
slope of the top ; many German authorities favour a 
steep slope, but a slope of i in 10 is probably about the 
best for general use. The height of the desks should 
vary with tlie age of the children. For those of 7 or 8 
years of age the height should be about 25 inches from 
the floor to the middle of the slope, and the accom- 
panying seats 14J inches high ; for children of 13 to 
14 the top should be 30 inches high, and the scat 16^. 
The heights of the intermediate desks may be easily 
settled. A useful general rule is sometimes given for 
the height of the front edge of the desk above the 
seat, that the distance should be equal to the length 
of the forearm of the scholars intended to use them, or 
about one-sixth the height of the child. The general 
opinion seems to be that the height of the scat from 
the floor should be the length of the scholar's leg from 
the sole of the foot to the knee. Many medical men 
have written strongly against employing scats without 
backs, tracing to unsuitable desks curvature of the 
spine, displacement of the shoulders, and a large 
share in the production of short sight. 

Dr. Liebreich has adopted a convex form of scat, often 
composed of three bars at different angles, so as to fit into 
the middle of the back ; Dr. Roth places a single bar higher, 
and supports the centre of the back by an adjustable wooden 
pad. Both these are far too expensive for common schools, 
but very useful for upper classes of higher grade schools, 
especially in the case of girls. A plain bar does very well, 
if broad enough, rounded towards the front, and not placed 
too high. 
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The seats should not be less than 8 inches wii 
and for the older scholars rather more. The distance 
the edge of the seat from a perpendicular let fall from 
tlieedgeof the desk is generally too great. Whore the 
seats have backs difficulties of standing necessitate a 
distance of from 3 to 3 inches ; where the forms are 
without backs i inch is ample, as the children stand 
behind tlie seats. For writing the seat needs to be 
well forward, and a very useful swing seat has been 
made, which falls back when the children stand.' 
The Swedish single desks have hinged seats, which 
can be lifted when the child rises. For writing from 
18 to 23 inches should be allowed for each child ; and 
footboards should be provided. These tend greatly 
to diminish the injurious leaning of the chest against 
the desk. Desks that can be converted into lecture 
seats, tables, &c., are best avoided unless absolutely 
required for other than school purposes. The desks 
should not be screwed to the floor, but fastened upon 
sleepers, which, in the case of tiie usual arrangement, 
should be dovetailed together, so that each group 
held firmly, but may be separated for movu 
Ink-wcUs vary greatly in pattern, and are made 
various materials — earthenware, glass, lead, lead line( 
with glass, gutta-percha, &c. For common purposes 
earthenware are the best, though lined lead are good. 
'I'lie opening should not be too broad, so as to keep 
out the dust, and the top should be saucer-shaiwd, so 
as to catch waste ink. 

With respect to 'Ca<i arrangement of the desks tn^wy 
difTerent plans have strong advocates. We may 
divide the modes of grouping into two distinct classes. 
In the short length system the desks seat one, t' 

' rrnuglil out by Colman & Glendenning, of Noiiricli. 
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;0r four children, not more ; and the pupils are 
icaclicd from the side by gangways leading out in 
lines from the front to the back of the class. In 
America the single desk arrangement is much in 
vc^ue, and a similar plan is in use in Sweden and 
elsewhere. In Holland dual desks are generally 
employed, and these arc in use in some parts ol 
England, especially in the Board Schools of London. 
In Germany and Switzerland the desks usually seat 
four pupils each. In the short length arrangement 
the desks are placed close up to each other from 
front to back, and five, six, or even more rows are 
used. There should not be more than five. The 
advantages of the plan are the facility with which 
the teacher can reach every pupil, the ease with which 
any child can leave without disturbing any one else, 
the readiness with which the size of a group can be 
varied, and the simplification which it affords of the 
diflficuUics attending seats with backs. The disadvan- 
tages arc the greater area covered by the class, Avhich 
increases the difficulty of control, and decreases the 
available floor space ; the difficulty of concentrating 
a class for oral teaching ; the greater expense ; and 
the increased trouble if the desks are to be kept pro- 
perly in their places, without being screwed down 
Where tin's trouble is not taken, the irregular lines, 
stra^ling scattered arrangement, and varying widths 
'Of gangway give a slovenly look to the school, which is 
very unpleasant. In the longlcugtlt system of arrange- 
ment the desks are made to seat six, eight, or even 
more children each, and are almost invariably grouped 
tliree deep, as suggested by the Committee of Council ; 
they are often useful arranged in fours where 
school is wide enough to allow of this. The 
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boys arc reached from tlie back of each row 
gangways Just wide enough for the teacher to pas^i 
easily between each desk and the next, Thi«. 
arrangement increases the width required between: 
the desks, it is a little more trouble to reach individual 
scholars, and a child leaving is apt to disturb other 
pupils. The advantages are — the floor space is econo- 
mised, the classes can be readily concentrated, the 
desks are not easily disarranged, the cost is less, 
the work can be examined more readily from bchii 
than at the side. The practical difficulties of pro- 
viding at the same time backed scats, easy means of 
ingress and egress, proper distance of seat from desk, 
and such an arrangement as will allow the child to stand 
up in his place, are very great, and cannot be said to 
be solved with complete success in any existing desl 
intended to scat more than one. The s(ving seat pre- 
viously mentioned is perhaps the nearest attempt. 

When children are brought out of the desks on 
the floor the)' sliould be placed well in front of tl 
teacher, and may be arranged in a semi-circle, botloi 
square, circle, or phalanx, according to the teacher*! 
taste. It is a common practice to mark these stand- 
ing places every morning with chalk. A better plan 
is to fix the best positions, and mark the lines with 
copper nails, having good sized flat heads. These are 
readily seen and need no renewing, 

3. Teacher's Desks, &c. — For the master's or mis- 
tress's desk the best pattern is the one like an office 
writing table, strongly made with drawers down each 
side and a shallow drawer in the middle, the space for 
knees and feet being closed in front, and fitted willi a 
narrow shelf about 8 or lo inches from the top. 
is better to have the top itself fiat, and employ j 
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novable slope for writing upon. The desk should be 
U£:ed on the platform about 6 or S inches high. The 
■ead teacher's desk should be so placed that every 
Aild in the large room may be easily seen from it, and, 
iiis being secured, it should be as much out of the 
bay as possible. 

Every girl's school should have a mistress's work- 
jlable. This should have one part of the top to open, 
witli space for materials, &c., underneath, and lower 
town two 01 three good drawers. The opposite side to 
pie one whic!i opens may, if thought desirable, have 
"1 leaf, which can be raised when greater space is 
M^uired for cutting out, &c. In well-furnished schools 
lie teachers of the principal classes are each provided 
with a small light desk, having a receptacle for the 
teacher's books at the top. These should be made 
sufficiently high to be used by the teacher while 
standing. They should be placed on castors, and be 
light enough to be readily moved. In large schools, 
at least, there should be a strong reading stand for 
occasional use in Scripture or collective lessons, and for 
other purposes. 
m 4. CapboardB. — There should be one or two large 
■SUpboards as required to hold new books and appa- 
Bntus, and a smaller cupboard for each two adjoining 
classes {or a single class if a large one), in which copy- 
books, reading books, slates, dusters, &c„ may be 
kept. In small schools class-boxes will be sufficient. 
Under one of the large cupboards a drawing board 
»ek is often useful. In the case of a school possessing 
P library, and a collection of articles for lessons, proper 
feceptacles will be needed for these. Ail cupboards 
should be well and strongly made, the doors being 
carefully fitted to shut close so as to e.'iclude dust. 
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6. Forms. — A Tew loose forms will always be found 
useful for special purposes : they should have seats 
of not less than 8 or 9 inches in width, should 
sufficiently strong not to give way in the middle, ai 
should not be of too great a length. 

6. CortainB.— In many .schools curtains arc pro- 
vided to isolate the classes when in the desks. They 
help to confine attention, and somewhat deaden the 
sound, but they often interfere seriously with the light 
from the side. It is a mistake to hang them, as is 
commonly done, in the iniddh of the gangway. 
Children cannot leave the class, or the teacher enter 
among the boys, when this is so. without disturbing 
tlie curtain, and thereby adding considerably to the 
wear. It should be hung on one side neariy close to 
one group of desks, so as to leave each group one 
free gangway. Vatious materials are in use for cur- 
tains ; as baize, moreen, or twill. The rod from which 
the curtains are hung should not be driven into the 
wall, but be taken tlirough and have a plate on the 
other side. The free end maybe supported by a Itj 
cliain from the roof. 

7. Hammocks or cots.— In large infant schools thcrel 
should be three or four cots or hammocks in the 
babies' room, so that any tittle ones who become tired 
and sleepy during hot weatlier may be put to rest. 
Hammocks, like large canvas trays, after tlic French 
fashion, with rope and ring fittings for fastening to 
hooks or brackets from the walls, have the advantage 
that they may be rolled up and the brackets turned 
to the wall when not in use ; thus leaving the space 
free. 

8. Kisoellaneons. — A suitable chair should be pro- 
vided for the head teacher's desk ; and a few ordinary 
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chairs for the use of visitors, and for the occasional 
use of the teachers in girls' schools, who ought not to 
be allowed to stand all day. Every school containin^^ 
little children, which is warmed by fireplaces, should 
have these well protected by guards. Among small 
items of furniture may be mentioned, a map-stick, 
ink-well trays, can for filling ink-wells, a gong or bell, 
pen and pencil boxes, and a chalk box« 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE CHILDREW. 

Directly the practice of instructing a number 
individuals by addressing them all at the same time 
came into use, classification became a necessity. It 
is evident that the more nearly the children of a group 
are on the same intellectual level, both of ability and 
attainments, the more perfectly can tlie instruction be 
suited to their needs, the greater will be the power of 
emulation, and the larger the number becomes which 
can be taught together with success. In proportion 
as the classification is bad will the extent of the 
teaching influence be decreased. 

The difficulties which lie in the way of a perft 
classification are numerous, such as wide range 
acquirements with only few children ; the great dif- 
ferences of power, not only to grasp what is taught, 
but to advance, and the impossibility of judging of 
this in the case of new pupils ; the fact that if all 
start together there will soon be conspicuous diver- 
sities needing furtlier readjustment ; the marked 
dissimilarities of ability with rcsjicct to different.] 
subjects; the diverse periods at which the faculties] 
begin to act with sufficient strength to be of use, 
child being frequently dull in certain directions up 
a particular stage and then shooting rapidly ahi 
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the necessity of meeting in the best way the claims 
of individual and simultaneous instruction ; the need 
for varied treatment according to the character and 
idiosyncrasies of the pupils ; the difl'ercnccs of con- 
stitution, and of the effect of studies upon health ; 
variations of interest in school work and of anxiety 
to progress, arising from home influences, advantages, 
and previous treatment ; and the frequent deficiency 
in the requisite number of teachers to officer all 
suitable divisions well. All these points show how 
cautiously the teacher should proceed if the best 
effects are to be obtained, and how much judgment is 
required to adjust the balance properly, to give each 
element its due weight and no more. Wc have to 
fix upon certain points as forming a roughly correct 
criterion, and strike an average. Wc must be content 
with approximate results ; nor is an exceedingly 
minute and exact classification to be wished for. 
Up to a certain point difference is valuable ; it 
provokes more emulation, gives greater variety to the 
work, and allows the teacher greater freedom. The 
difHcuIty is so to balance requirements as to fix the 
proper maximum and minimum points for the classes, 
and in fairly large schools this is practically not great. 

A good classification places each child under the 
best possible average conditions of work ; it provides 
him with appropriate subjects of study, and puts him 
in the most fitting position to profit by the teaching ; 
it ranks him with the most suitable companions for 
the stimulus of emulation to act ; and it enables the 
general business of the group to be so conducted that 
the action of each may tend to the benefit of all. 

The consideration of some of the above points led 
at first to the adoption of a separate classification for 
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each subject. This had the advantngc of 
adaptation of studies, it brought the children into 
competition with a large number of others, and into 
contact with several cultivated minds instead of one 
only ; but it was practically attended with mudi 
trouble and inconvenience, and was not so desirable 
a thing as it seemed. Not only was much time 
wasted and the proper distribution of work as to 
noise and position of classes interfered with, but it 
humoured fancies for particular studies at an age 
when all-round cultivation is the thing needed. It 
also weakened the respect for position and the motives 
to exertion ; a boy feeling no shame for neglect of, 
or backivardness in, some subjects, so long as he 
stood well in others. As all the school was employed 
at the same time in the same work it prevented the 
master distributing his time among the various classes 
in tlie most efficient way. The great difficulties 
in working soon induced teachers to abandon the 
manifold classification, and group tlie subjects into 
three sets: (i) reading and literary subjects; (2) arith- 
metic, and allied branches ; (3) mechanical subjects, 
such as writing, &c. On these the classification wa? 
based. The small importance of the last, howevf 
so far as classification is concerned, led to its aban< 
donment as one of the bases ; and thus the twofold' 
arrangement was arrived at, founded on tlie mathe- 
matical side of the work on the one hand, and the 
literary on the other. There is much to be said for 
this system of grouping, but the fixing of the cod( 
standards, necessitating the bringing of all the child) 
of one stage up to a certain general level, has led 
the almost universal adoption of the single systej 
'if classification in elementary schools. The gi 
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^^Blulvantages of this arc the simplicity in working, the 
^^■prevention of onc-sidcd development, and the cer- 
tainty that all subjects of instruction included in the 
curriculum will receive their proper share of attention 
^^,irom all the children. 

^^K Id some of the schools of America, and elsewhere, the 
^^f^'stem is in vogue of limiting the work of each leacher to 
K instruction in one or more subjects, which, knowing most 
perfectly, he can best teach ; and then making the classes 
tirculaU from leacher to teacher for their various lessons. 
It is claimed that when the instruction is thus given by those 
who become more or less specialists, it is of a higher and 
more useful character, that the children get more breadth of 
view from contact with different minds, that the teacher with 
a nairower range of work b able to make more perfect pre- 
paration, and concentrate his attention on the methods re- 
quired. The work, however, when once learned would lack 
variety, soon grow monotonous, and probably end in a 
mechanical routine. The plan directs the teacher's attention 
too exclusively to instruction, and too little to the need of 
knowing the scholar's disposition and peculiarities. The 
formation of the child's character would be everj-body's, and 
hence practically nobody's, business. When a leacher has 
a class continuously under his control, he feels the respon- 
sibility more keenly of looking after their general welfare ; 
there arises a sympathy and good feeling between him and 
class, which not only stimulales energy, but smooths 
ly a difficuily. If he has to deal with every class in 
his influence has to be scattered over so great a number, 
it he feels litde interest in the children beyond their 
in the particular subject for which he is responsible. 
Discipline becomes much more difficult to mainlain by 
moral power, and hence becomes more artilicia) in its 
character. If information were everything required by the 
child, more might be said for the plan. The system gene- 
rally adopted in Germany of fixing a teaciier at one sta;;e of 
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work until he becomes a specialist in this, and of bringing tht) 

children into contact with a differeiil teai^her every stage th^ -1 
rise, is much less objectionable ; though it can scarcely bfeJ 
doubted that, with English teachers at least, continuan 
tjie same standard work year after year would not be a 
cither to the teachers or to the children, 

The word class came through the Latin from a 
root meaning to call, and hence in its original form 
was applied to any assembly called together for some 
purpose. As commonly employed in connection 
with schools class stands for any group of children 
arranged together for teaching ; but in a technical 
sense — as used in the examination schedule ifor 
instance — it is a fixed group standing together on 
the registers, bearing a certain number, and as a ruU 
forming the ordinary working division. The size of 
the actual teaching division may vary within certain 
limits from hour to hour, or day to day, according to i 
the distribution of teachers, or the needs of thttj 
subject in hand ; the technical classes are invSriablfti 
for the year, except in so far as they are modified 1 
promotions. 

Wlien for certain subjects, which maybe taughl 
by a skilled teacher in large groups, we combine two^^ 
or it may be several, of tlie ordinary working clas-seg^l 
we usually denominate these sections; or i 
apply the term to certain fixed large divisions of thttj 
school, each comprehending several of the reglstcf J 
classes. The subdivisions of the ordinary workingf i 
classes into groups of ten or twelve are almost uni- 
versally called drafts. It may be said that we owe 
the use of drafts to Lancaster, classes to Bell,; 
sections to Stow. 
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In very many of the schools of America and on the 
Continent the diildren are graded. Grades difTer from 
classes principally in that they are based on an arrangement 
of studies suitable for different ages, and hence may be large 
or small according to circumstances ; while classes depend 
mostly upon attainments and teaching requirements. Each 
grade, if sufficiently large, may be divided into classes in 
the ordinary way. Thus if in all English schools the pupils 
were divided according to the standards, and the teaching 
divisions of these were never allowed to extend beyond the 
standard of which they form a part, we should have a system 
of grades, very similar to that in use in America : in all 
schools the number of grades would be fixed, and the num- 
ber of classes would depend upon the size, &c. In Prussia, 
where all children are compelled to begin school work at 
the same age, each of these grades really covers one year's 
work. A rigid system of this kind has administrative ad- 
vantages, but it has its defects so far as the children are 
concerned, as will be noted when we speak of age. 



A. Practical Considerations respecting 

Classification, 

L The first thing is to estimate correctly the 
extent of the boys' attainments, and to do this requires 
a searching examination in the branches selected as 
tests. We have to rely upon the information gained, 
as shown by this examination, and upon apparent intel- 
ligence. The parents' estimate of a child's knowledge 
or ability must be received with caution. Where pre- 
vious progress has been uniform in all the three rudi- 
mentary subjects, there is not much difficulty ; but 
where considerable diversity in this respect exists, it 
becomes necessary to balance the claims of one sub' 
ject against another. It seems natural to adopt as the 
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main test the one of the three subjects which is tnoi 
dependent upon sound class teaching. This is 
doubtedly arithmetic Writing is mechanical and 
the instruction mainly individual. Reading is mostly 
a matter of corrected practice, and for this the groups 
may be subdivided if required. Backward children 
again may be much more easily and successfully 
coached in reading tlian in arithmetic. In case then 
we have to decide respecting progress in these two sub- 
jects, the latter should have the most weight attached 
to it. Cases of exceptional unevenness of attainment 
will become fewer and fewer as regular attendance at 
school is enforced ; the most difficult ones now met 
with arc those in which the child has been previously 
educated at a private school. In such cases more 
attention should for a time be directed to those sub- 
jects in which the pupil is below the common level. 

3, The size of the school often largely affects the 
satisfactoriness of the classification. Where tlie range 
of knowledge is small— for instance in schools confined 
to higher or lower standards — ckssification is much 
simplified. Village schools often afford considerable 
trouble. The larger the school, other things being 
equal, the more exact may the classification be made. 

3. The last standard passeil is the first rough test, 
and should settle the group to which a child should 
belong ; though in a large school there may be several 
classes in the group preparing for the same standard, 
and other considerations will determine where he 
should be placed. No intermixture of classes or 
standards is allowed on the examination schedule : 
hence when a boy has passed a certain standard, but 
is very backward (it may be he has been away from 
Echool for some time), it is sometimes difficult to piaqj 
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him urelL His attainments would lead us to put him 
with boys of a lower standard than the one he should 
be preparing for, and this would lead to confusion. 
If he is very far behind, it is better to place him where 
he will only be a little below the general level, and 
insert his name on the schedule among the exceptions. 

4. The number and quality of the teachers need also 
to be taken into consideration in settling the limits 
of the classes. The number of separate groups must 
not be more than can be efficiently officered, and each 
class must not be larger, or require a wider range of 
teaching, than the teacher into whose charge it is to 
be given can well manage. It is a mistake to give 
any teacher, whether certificated or not, a class of ihe 
size we sometimes hear talked of as answering on the 
continent. No teacher can, under average conditions, 
teach 80 or 100 children with thorough efficiency in 
the ordinary branches of instruction. 

6. The subjects to be taught largely influence the 
suitability of a certain size of class. Oral teaching 
may often effectively be given to large groups, and 
hence for some lessons, where circumstances will 
admit, two or even more classes, according to their 
size, may be combined. For other lessons, as arith- 
metic, the ordinary classes, say of 30 children, seem 
most suitable ; while reading, requiring as it does a 
large amount of individual practice — which unlike the 
case of writing cannot be effectively obtained unless 
one boy is taken at a time — is best taught in small 
drafts drawn from the classes. 

6. Age should not as a rule be allowed much 
weight in classification. Even under the most perfect 
and long continued system of national education, it 
can never be a sound principle on which to group 
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children for teaching. Its employment as a classl 
fication test supposes a uniformity of growth in chil- 
dren which does not exist and that each faculty comes 
into useful activity at the same time in all children 
and develops at a similar rate ; whereas the power 
to apply the mind in a particular way frequently 
commences in different children at very diverse ages, 
acts with much irregularity, and shows considerable 
variations in the rapidity of its growth. As a general 
test, then, age occupies a very subordinate place ; but 
there are a few cases where it must be taken intt 
account. 



A child may h.ive parents who feel no interest in edm 
tion, and hence may have been allowed to spend iiis time 
home, or lie may have been nei^lected from other craust 
till compelled by (he law to attend school. His ignorance 
would lead us lo place him, perhaps, in the lowest class in 
the school, or nearly so, among boys altogether his juniors. 
But this would be an evil in many ways. He will prubably 
associate his degradation with learning, and so be prejudiced 
against it ; he will feel himself aggrieved, and oppose him- 
' self to the school which has so treated him ; lastly, the 
hopihssness of rising so far as to join those of his own age 
will be likely to dishearten him, and he will be inclined lo 
let things take their chance. His influence over his class- 
fellows, not from his age alone, but from his greater ex- 
perience and the natural way in which he assumes command, 
may be of a very pernicious kind. His knowledge of evil 
will probably be much more extended than theirs, his ex- 
ample an evil one, and he is likely lo be a rtnglcadi 
mischief, or perhaps to play the part of a petty tyrant 
his comrades. Here, then, for the good of himself 
others, we must make allowances, place him on account 
his age considerably higher than we should otherwise d( 
lUid cncournge and help him as much as possible. 
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7. BeadJQstment and promotioa need much more at- 
tention tliaii they seem to receive. The year's work, 
laid down in the ' standard " requirements, indicates 
the amount of work which a child of average abiUty 
under ordinary circumstances should be able to accom- 
plish well. There are doubtless, on one side, a few 
very dull and backward children, who are unduly 
strained in order to bring them up to the necessary 
level in the time ; but there are, on the other, many 
quick and intelligent scholars, who can accomplish 
more, but who are kept back and made to go over 
day after day exercises they can perform with ease, 
while attention is given to the dull ones. One of the 
very worst features of our present practice is this ten- 
dency to reduce all to a dead level of acquirement. 
To those who could progress the retardation till the 
examination is passed is a great evil. They find time 
for mischief, they grow weary of this intellectual 
treadmill, by which they constantly move but never 
advance ; they frequently become irregular ; they 
pick up indolent and inattentive habits ; they interfere 
with their slow comrades, and not unfrequently retro- 
grade themselves. This state of things should not 
be allowed to exist. Frequent promotions are to be 
deprecated, nor should a child be moved until he is 
thoroughly well grounded, but there seems to be no 
reason why at the end of six or nine months those 
who can perform their standard work easily should 
not be put up. They might be made to keep up 
their clasi subjects from their books, and be worked 
in their proper standard again for a few weeks just 
before Uie e.'camination. Another plan would be to 
form those who pass the test examination into a draft, 
and let them sit by themselves in the class and work 
largely from their books at more advanced exercises. 
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B. Mixed Schools. 

The question of the co-education of the sexes I 
one which has been very much discussed, especially ifl] 
America, and conclusions the opposite of one another 
have been arrived at. In England, except in the casts', 
of vVesleyan schools, which from their early adoptioo'" 
of Stow's principles adhere to the plan in many 
instances, mixed schools {excluding infant schools) 
have nearly always been adopted as an economical 
expedient, and quite apart from the question of the J 
benefit or not arising from the admixture of boys am 
girls. 

The limited number of the children to be provi- 
ded for in many country places, and the unavoidable 
wastefulness in such cases of supplying two schools, 
led naturally to the grouping of the sexes together 
under one head teacher. In Scotland Stow's influence 
is still felt, so that many of the schools are mixed, 
and the plan is much employed in Holland and J 
Switzerland. The system has not found much favottfa 
in Germany or France ; and where it is employed \a.i 
the latter country, the Government circular requires the 
separation of the sexes by a partition which must be 
at le.Tst a metre and a half high. In America, how- 
ever, the system is strongly believed in, and prevails 
to a very large extent in the lower grades of primary 
schools. It is also adopted very frequently in second- 
ary schools, and even in some of the colleges. In 
England the head teacher is generally a master, in 
America more frequently a mistress. 

In the case of villages the plan is undoubtedly i| 
valuable makeshift. Here, too, as the children knoM 
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tne another, less objection can be ui^ed against its 
use than in the case of town schools. The general 
view taken in England, that beyond the infant age it 
is better wherever the circumstances will allow to 
have separate schools, is probably the right one ; 
' ;hough the evidence on many sides seems conclusive 

:hat mixed schools can be made, not only efficient, 
but to possess in numerous instances advantages in 
the way of general training. ' Where there has been/ 
says an American writer, ' a thorough and proper 
trial of the co-education of boys and p;irls, the testi- 
mony seems to be strongly and almost exclusively 
favourable to t[iat system, In many of the lai^e 
cities of the Union this is the prevalent plan of organi- 
sation, and the reports of superintendents are quite 
emphatic in its approval.' 

The objections generally urged against the plan, 
many of which no doubt obtain to a greater or less 
degree, are, that the education of boys and girls, 
having somewhat different ends in view, cannot be 
properly made identical in the means : that a uniform 
discipline cannot be administered without much 
injury, the girls needing often to be treated in quite a 
different way from the boys ; that the girts become 
forward and self-assertive, and lose, in a way never 
to be regained, that innate modesty and sense of pro- 
priety, that delicacy of both feeling and action, which 
distinguishes the sex when properly trained ; that the 
girls having to learn needlework and other things, in 
addition to tlie ordinary subjects, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to make as much progress in these as boys, and 
for them always to figure as laggards is unfair ; and 
finally, that where a master is employed there is no 
room for the development of those little affectionate 
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traits which distinguish the intercourse of girls with 
mistress. In opposition to this it is held, by those who 
have worked the system long and thoroughly, that 
when properly carried out the evils do not exist : that 
the girls exert a refining influence upon the rougher 
and coarser natures of the opposite sex, and that the 
stimulus of working with boys improves tlieir intel- 
lectual tone ; that the shy, timorous, nervous manner 
of many girls is improved, and greater independence 
of action, greater self-reliance implanted ; that the 
system tends to check tliat rudeness and disrespect to 
women which arc unfortunately so common, and that 
the girls brought up with boys regard them less as 
objects of wonder, and are thus less romantically 
inclined, 

After all, it seems the question is mainly one of 
good or bad government. Under a judicious and 
skilful teacher, alive to the needs of both sexes, and 
aware of the evils likely to arise, a mixed school may 
serve its purpose admirably; but there can belittle 
doubt that tlie benefits sometimes claimed are extrava- 
gantly slated, and are not realised in numerous cases, 
while effects of a prejudicial character arise, especially 
to the girls. Where the system is in working great 
care should be exercised ; separate playgrounds and 
cloak-rooms should be provided ; the offices and their 
approaches must be perfectly detached ; the sexes 
should not be allowed to mix promiscuously in the 
class, but he grouped in different parts ; and the girU 
should not act as monitors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS, DUTIES, AND DISTKIGUTION 
OF THE TEACHERS, 

'I UO verily believe,' says Professor Wayland, 'that 
nothing so cultivates the powers of a man's own mind 
as thorough, generous, liberal, and indefatigable 
teaching'; and we may add, no profession affords 
greater opportunities of usefulness, no labour Js 
fraught with more momentous results, or to tiic true 
worker affords greater satisfaction when successfully 
performed, than that of the teacher. Almost every- 
thing, however, depends upon the spirit in which the 
work is carried on. If it is viewed merely as a means 
of earning a respectable livelihood, and the teacher is 
always on the look out for something to turn up ; if 
its troubles and difficulties are magnified by being 
dwelt upon, and we refuse to count its pleasures ; if 
the children are looked upon as so many ' bristling 
fragments of humanity', in whom perversity, stupidity, 
and rebelliousness are the most strongly marked 
features ; if tlic only end aimed at is the pressing 
children through a certain minimum of required 
instruction ; if it becomes to us the reluctant per- 
formance of a spiritless routine of duty, — then its pos- 
sibilities of weariness, disgust, and dishearten men t are 
almost boundless, and it grows to be a slavery to 
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which Egyptian bondage were preferable. 'Teachinj 
is the noblest of all professions,' says Mr. Fitch, 
it is the sorriest of trades ' ; and he adds, ' he who takes 
his work as a dose is likely to find it nausi 

If, then, the teacher would perform his \vork, not 
only with profit to the scholars but with happiness 
and satisfaction to himself, it is necessary that he 
should take a high view of his duty ; he must 
endeavour to cultivate those qualities which will 
enable him to perform it successfully, with the mini- 
mum of weariness, worry, and irritation, and be ever 
on the alert for improvement, or more skilled methods 
of procedure. He should be an enthusiast, but no 
visionary ; a man of many devices, yet fanatically 
attached to none ; hopeful, and inchncd to take a 
cheerful view of things, yet not easily deceived by 
appearances ; full of sympathy for little children, and 
prepared to make all due allowances for natural way- 
wardness ; having faith in himself without arrogance or 
conceit, and while fully recognising his own responsi- 
bility, ready to give a full share of credit to the efforts 
of those associated with him in the work. He must 
take care also to be at all times a worthy example to 
his children, bearing in mind the strength of the ten- 
dency in them to imitation. There is no calculating' 
the mischief which an irritable gloomy temper may 
do. 

His cheerfulness should keep his scholars on good 
terms with themselves, and encourage the flagging 
ciTorts of his subordinates. He should be able to 
interpret the workings of any boy's mind in terms of 
that mind, and not heedlessly put a construction upoa 
them in accordance with his own habits of thought and 
action. He should be, as it were, in electric commuiU' 
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I cation with every part of Ins school; able on the 
I instant to interpret .iction aright, and ready at once 
I to remedy any derangement of the machinery, or 
, make good any broken sympathetic connection. His 
influence should be felt at all points — 'an influence 
jnseen, perhaps, and unobtrusive, but all-pervading ; 
I free from the slightest taint of distrust or suspicion, 
hut checking insubordination before the thought of it 
has taken form ; exacting a faithful performance of 
duties, yet encouraging by its inspiration before des- 
pondency has attained a conscious existence ; soft and 
gentle as a mother's hand on the brow of a sick child, 
yet holding the reins of authority, and controlling 
the very motives of action, like the hand of fate.' ' 

Energy must not deteriorate into restlessness or 
noise, vigilance Into espionage, confidence into neglect 
of precautions, or system into a mere mechanical 
, routine. 

A good teacher will never rest content with the 
present .state of things, however excellent ; but at the 
same time he will recognise exactly the limits to which 
a thing is practicable and useful. His methods, both 
of management and of teaching, should always be in a 
progressive state. They should grow from •within — 
\ the better elements gradually thrusting outwards 
those which are less satisfactory — and not by patching 
from without, until all unity of design is lost. He 
should not attempt to fit stereotyped plans to all 
circumstances ; what we want is more power of inven- 
tion, of adaptation, more originality and less blind 
imitation. He should be of an inquiring turn of 

kmind, given to make careful observations of child- 
nature, and to try experiments in teaching or govern- 
» O. HowlanJ in * FMtalian.' 
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mcnt. He should strive to cultivate the same simply, 
thoughtful seeking after truth which distinguished 
Faraday. He will not begin all sorts of grand refonns 
and new schemes without counting the cost, and con- 
sidering carefully what good is likely to accrue from 
them. When a reform has been decided upon, 
gradual and steady insistence is what is needed — all- 
violent and sudden changes in school-work are to be 
deprecated. A sudden burst of fiery zeal is almost 
always followed by a frosty reaction. 

A word must suffice about the teacher's reading. 
The habit is one of great value to him not only 
in making him acquainted with the work of teachers 
in the past — this h the smaller gain ; but in preventing 
his becoming narrow minded, in ridding him of that 
' shoppiness ' which clings more or less to most profes- 
sions, and in affording a wholesome and pleasant 
means of recreation. It provides him also with an 
abundance of illustrations, and often adds to the 
life and clearness of explanations. Travel and the 
observation of men and things arc additional meai 
tending toward the same ends. Anytliing which 
add to his ' ciilturein matters of general human interest' 
should not be lightly cast aside; and even a 'good 
reliable hobby' has very numerous uses. 

Teaching, it is tnie. is a difficult art, but with the 
wish to succeed, by thoughtful study and patient 
practice, and the careful noting of the lessons of 
experience, it can be acquired in an eminently useful 
degree by almost every one ; and the reward to him 
who is earnest in his work is well worth the expcndw 
ture both of time and of trouble. 
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A. TIte Staffing of Schools. 

The teachers now recognised by the Education 
Department are, Codcof I S82, (i) pupil teachers, (3) as- 
sistant teachers, (3) provisionally certificated teachers, 
(4) certificated teachers, (5) evening school teachers. 
The following are the Code requirements with reference 
to the staff of a school :— 

II is one of the condhions of grant that t!ie principal 
teacher shall be certificated ; there are, however, several ex- 
ceptional cases, (See Code 1883, Art. 93,} 

'In estimating what is the minimum school staff re- 
quired, the Department consider the principal certificated 
teacher to be sufficient for an average attendance of sixty, 
each additional certificated teacher ior an average attendance 
of eighty, each assistant teacher or provisionally certificated 
teacher for an average attendance of sixty, each pupil teacher 
for an average attendance of forty, each candidate for a 
pupil teachership, on probation under Article 40, for an 
average attendance of twenty.' 

' In mixed, girls', and infant schools a woman over 
eighteen years of age and approved by the Inspector, who 
is employed during the whole of the school hours in the 
general instruction of the scholars and in teaching needle - 
ivork, is accepted as equivalent to a pupil teacher.* 

' Where vacancies in the office of any teacher, other 
than the principal teacher, occur in tiie course of a school 
year, and are duly reported to the Department, temporary 
monitors employed in place of ihc teachers causing the 
vacancies are recognised as part of the school staff, one 
monitor being accepted as equivalent to a pupil teacher or 
candidate, and two monitors as equivalent to on assistant 
teacher or assistant certificated teacher, provided always 
that the vacancies are supplied not later than the end of the 
•chool year by the appointment of duly qualified teachers.' 
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'Teachers appointed in the course of a scliool year ft: 
as a rule, recognised by the Department only from the daU!.J 
at which their appointment is notilied to the DepartmecL' 

' No grant is made to an infant class with an average I 
attendance of more than sixty nn I ess it is taught byaceN-'i 
tificated teacher, nor to an infant class with an average 
attendance of more than forty unless it is taught byateacher 
over eighteen years of age approved by the Inspector.' 

A common misapprehension seems to exist as to 
what constitutes a completely efficient school staff so 
far as Uie number of teachers is concerned. The Code 
requirements are not put fonvard as indicating a 
sufficient staff for obtaining the best results, but as 
showing tlie lowest number of teachers which a school 
can have to escape a fine for defective teaching power. 
This 'starvation minimum,' as it has been called, 
should be exceeded wherever the funds of the school 
will admit. To teach 40 children continuously is 
more than ought to be expected of any young pupil- 
teacher. It is now held by many of the larger school 
boards, and by the better informed managers of 
voluntary schools, that a much more liberal provision,! 
must be made, if the schools are to do their work 
to give the maximum of intelligence and usefulness—' 
if they are to give heed not only to the amount of 
information required for an examination pass, but also 
to those educational results which have been too long 
neglected. Professor Huxley's Committee reported 
to the London School Board, in 1871, 'that the mini- 
mum number of teachers for a junior or a senior school 
of 500 children should be sixteen — viz. one principal 
teacher, four assistant certificated teachers, and eleven 
pupil teachers ; and that the teaching staff 
I'locreased by oneassistantcertificatcd teacher 
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pupil teachers for every additional 120 children/ This 
is two pupil teachers over the minimum requirement for 
every 120 children. At the present time * the School 
Board for London allows about one assistant or two 
pupil teachers for every 60, or fractional part of 60 
children after the first 30, and other boards are equally 
liberal in their arrangements, by means of which 
thorough efficiency, and as a natural result increased 
grants are secured/ 

The forty children per pupil teacher limit has been in 
force since 1859. The Revised Code of 1861 placed no 
limit upon the number of pupil teachers employed, so that 
the whole staff beyond the head teacher might be so com- 
posed. In 1871 the first New Code was issued, and next 
year the following article was added, to take effect after 
April I, 1873, as one of the conditions : — * That not more 
ihzxifour pupil teachers are engaged in the school for every 
certificated teacher serving in it.* This number was sub- 
sequently reduced to three; in 1880 to two (to take effect 
March 1881) ; and now finally by Code of 1882 the number 
of pupil teachers recognised by the Department must not 
exceed three for the principal teacher and one for each 
certificated assistant teacher. 

There is no doubt that in some, if not many, 
schools much power is lost by faulty distribution of 
the work ; the teachers not having those duties 
assigned to them which they can best perform, or not 
being placed in circumstances where their work will 
tell with greatest eflfect. 

B. The Mooter, 

The chief school duties of the master are of four 
kinds — (i) organisation, (2) teaching, (3) superinten- 
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dcncc and conduct of work, (4) examination. 

liis time is to be distributed among these 

claims will depend upon the size of the school, the 

general arrangements, and the kind of assistants iic 

has. 

He has first to arrange and distribute the school 
work in the most effective way. He should laydown 
periodically a certain syllabus of study, and let cacli 
teacher know definitely, not only what duties are 
required of him, but what work his class will be 
expected to master by a given time. To prevent loss 
of time each teacher should keep by him and makoJ 
himself acquainted with the portion of the time tablttl 
which more immediately concerns him. 1 

In a school of moderate size the master has not 
only to superintend the working of the school, 
examine into the work of his subordinates, and give 
occasional lessons to the various classes, but hold 
himself responsible also for the teaching of one 
special section. This should be by all means the 
most advanced. Careful logical teaching is here 
necessary, to train the children to think clearly. rapidly, 
and correctly, and the master, as the most skilful and 
accomplished teacher, can do this most efficiently. 
Further, it is here that the disciplinary influence 
arising from contact with the master will tell with 
greatest effect, and go a long way towards forming 
that healthy public opinion and respect for authority, 
which tell so powerfully upon the whole school when 
they obtain among the elder pupils 

In vciy large schools, while the master should glvel 
as much attention as possible to the teaching of thtra 
higher classes, he will be unable to carry on the whole J 
working of any one group, and should limit himself tO^ 
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the more important lessons. Much more time will need 
to be spent in the work of general arrangement and 
conduct, in the supervision and testing of the work of 
his assistants, and in giving lessons here and there as 
he finds he can best make his teaching tell. 

Though the master may expect the co-operation 
of his assistants in all matters which further the 
interests of the school, he should hold himself directly 
responsible for all inflictions of corporal punishment, 
the inspection of home lessons, the dealing with late- 
coming, attention to absentees, the daily review of the 
children as to cleanliness and neatness, and all com- 
munications with the parents. In dealing with 
parents much circumspection is needed. It is highly 
important to secure their goodwill and co-opc ration. 
The way in which the teacher is spoken of at home 
has much influence on the behaviour of the child at 
school. Directly or indirectly parents get to know, at 
least, any defects in the management of the school, are 
often very unreasonable, and inclined to magnify small 
matters. The master should listen patiently to any 
complaints, and, if they are of real moment, should do 
his utmost to remedy the defect ; if frivolous, he should 
point out to the parent the mischievous effects paltry 
complaints are likely to have on their children. He 
should make it clear that school rules have been 
carefully framed, and must not be broken ; but while 
he firmly adheres to what he thinks right, he should 
treat a parent who diRcrs from him with courtesy. 
Any off-hand assertion of authority, or loss of temper, 
is sure to damage his reputation, and that of the 
school. An offended parent may do much mischief. 
In particular cases the master may do well to call 
upon the parents, and he should bear in mind that in 
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many instances lie has to convince and influence tlic 
ill order to effectually reach the boy. 

He should not be so burdened with teaching as 
to be worried by the impossibility of performing his 
duties efficiently. He should not be hampered by a 
great number of minor rules and regulations, and 
while he should be ever ready to accept suggestions, 
he should not have the plans of others forced upon 
him without his being consulted in the matter. If 
useless and troublesome restrictions are laid upon him, 
it is his duty courteously but clearly to point out the 
evil consequences likely to ensue. He should be the 
last person to raise the standard of rebellion. If he 
wishes his subordinates to yield a loyal and rational 
obedience to his behests, he should listen to anything 
they may have to say, and be in this, as in other 
matters, an exemplar of his own doctrines, 

c. Adult Assislants. 

Where several assistants are employed each should 
be made responsible for a certain group of children, 
and one or more of the younger pupil teachers, as re- 
quired, associated with him in the work-. The assistant 
should not only take his share in the teaching, but 
should superintend and direct the labours of his 
younger brethren. The most difficult oral lessons and 
explanations he should reserve for himself, and where 
two classes can be united for these the pupil teacher 
should be allowed to stand by and see the lesson 
taught, and take notes of any special devices. Oc- 
casionally such lessons may be entrusted to the pupil 
teacher, after he has made careful preparation, the 
assistant or master acting as critic, and making sugges- 
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tions or pointing out defects after the lesson is finished. 
So far as the teaching is concerned, each group should 
be taught pretty much as though it were a small school 
in itself, the conditions of work being simplified. 

As the care of the liigher classes should be the 
special work of the master, wlien he takes any partic- 
ular section of the teaching, so the lowest section of 
the school, as being the next post of difficulty and 
importance, should be given to the most skilful, suit- 
able, and energetic assistant. The work at the bottom 
of the school needs a teacher of cheerful, patient, 
vivacious temperament, gifted with much skill in 
fixing attention, and in presenting facts in a vivid and 
interesting way to little children. It is a very great 
mistake to give the lowest group of children to an in- 
experienced or unskilful teacher. The middle classes 
of the school are much the easiest to teach, and any 
want of care and skill does not tell so prejudicially 
here as either above or below. 

An assistant should not be too full of his own 
plans, but ready to defer to the superior knowledge 
and experience of the head-master, to whom he should 
look up as to an elder and more skilful brother whose 
advice is valuable. He should do his best to further 
the aims of the latter, endeavour to enter into the 
spirit of the duty required, and honestly try to carry 
out the general design of the school work. On the 
other hand, the assistant should be treated as a friend. 
The master's dignity should be felt, not seen, and if 
matters are properly managed there will be cordiality 
between the two without undue familiarity. The 
latter is likely to lead to the assistant taking liberties, 
freeing himself from control, and becoming disrespect- 
ful in manner. Any suggestions of improvement. 
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however, he may make should receive atleiltlon, ani 
any promising plan he may wish to try with his ovvfli 
section should receive the master's sanction. 

The work of the assistants should be regularly 
supervised and periodically tested, not as though the 
master doubted their skill or industry, but simply 
a part of a regular system of inspection and examina* 
tion applying to the whole school. Defects should' 
be pointed out to them, and remedies suggested. At 
the same time they should receive full credit for their 
successes. 

D. Pupil Teachers. 

The pupil teachers should be placed according 
teaching ability, power of command, and experience. 
They should not at first have the entire care and re- 
sponsibility of any class. Their work should be 
graduated as far as possible, so as to become of a 
more educative character, and increase in difficulty 
and freedom from year to year. To give a young 
teacher a class of fifty or sixty children, require him 
to work the whole day, perhaps in a close room, scold 
him if the boys do not make progress, and expect him 
besides to make good headway with his own home 
lessons, is to strain both body and mind ; to destroy 
all liveliness, and produce a jaded irritable being who 
is disgusted with his work, whose interest in methods 
has all gone, and whose only notion of teaching is 
that of a dull never-ending mechanical grind. 

The master should not let anything interfere witb 
his duty to teach the pupil teacher his business ; cveH^j 
on the very lowest grounds of securing good result 
economy of labour and time, and avoidance of troubk 
it will pay to give attention to the training of a pu] 
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teicher. The great thing is to arouse and foster in 
him a liking for his work, to interest him in teaching, 
and in children. He should be trained to steadiness 
of purpose, and encouraged under difficulty ; should 
not have tasks assigned him too great for his strength ; 
opportunities should be afforded him of seeing lessons 
sliilfuliy taught, and his own efforts should be privately 
criticised in a kindly and suggestive spirit. He should 
be taught to hold in detestation ail flimsincss and 
sham, whether of an intellectual or moral kind, and 
made to feel the value of uprightness, earnestness, and 
resolution. He should not be subjected to too many 
restrictions, and he should be led to see that continued 
progress is necessarj'. We do not want to make him 
an exact epitome of ourselves, rather an intelligent 
disciple, who, with increased advantages, may event- 
ually carry on the work to a point beyond that which we 
ourselves have reached. Much of the master's influence 
upon tlie character and success of the pupil teacher 
will depend upon the way in which he is treated when 
off duty; the interest taken in him, the chats about 
his tastes and pursuits, the indirect word dropped at a 
suitable moment, and the consistency of the treatment 
to which he is subjected both in and out of school. 

Great care and discrimination need to be exercised 
in the sekction of candidates. Many of the difficulties 
of the teacher arise from his having accepted hastily 
some boy, it may be of quick parts, but quite unsuited 
to the work of teaching. Good health and spirits, 
general intelligence, and an earnest, upright, teachable 
character, are essentials ; then come sympathy with 
little children, aptitude in managing them, attainments 
and interest in study, and desire to learn to teach 
General vigour of disposition should also have some 
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weight : a boy of influence in the plaj'ground. skilled \ 
in games, and to whom his companions defer, will J 
often, if suitable in other respects, make the best of] 
teachers. Home circumstances and influences mustf 
always be taken into account. 

Wherever it is possible to free the pupil teacher for 
a short period each day from dutj' witli a class it 
should be done. The time spent in study will be a 
rest from his ordinary labours, and give encourage- 
ment to the formation of a reading habit. 

The home studies of the pupil teacher should re- 
ceive careful attention. Regularity of study should 
be insisted upon, and encouragement given to the 
thorough mastery of the necessary subjects, Much 
time is often allowed to be spent on advanced studies 
before the rudimentary ones have been at all soundly 
learned. This generates a taste for novelty, a super- 
6ciality of work, and a disinclination to continuous 
effort at one thing ; all of which prove hindrances to 
real progress. The instruction by the master should be 
given on some well considered scheme. There should J 
be frequent written exercises, and test examinations! 
should be given at short periods. Many a young 
teacher, who is creditably acquainted with his workJ 
does badly at the annual examinations from want 
experience. 

Recently a system has been tried in some places ' 
of instructing the pupil teachers from several schools 
at one centre, by a series of teachers for the v. 
subjects. So far as this is intended merely to save 
each master's labour, and be a substitute for his in- 
struction to his own teachers, it is surely a mistake. 
As an additional means of help, and with special 
provision of instruction, it may have its uses. 
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With reference to the study of the professional side 
of the work, one or other of two mistakes is very 
frequently made. Either the young teacher receives 
no instruction at all in method, or an advanced treatise 
is put into his hands from which he is unable to select 
the few plain directions he wants, and which proves a 
source of bewilderment rather than help. The first 
code of instructions should be drawn up by the maslcr 
himself, embodying only a few of the most important 
points, which will serve as a ground work, or concerning 
which mistakes are likely to be made. Any teacher 
of experience will read ily be able to frame such a code 
for tlie use of his pupil teachers, in accordance with 
his own views. The following may be of use as an 
illustration of what is meant, 

SUGGESIIONS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS, 

/ Class Manai;ement. 
I. Stiive to govern by the eye, not the vofcc. Stand 
I well back from your class so as to see every boy. Have 
[ dull, backward, and restless boys in front. Separate mis- 
[ chievous children. 

. Give as few orders as possible, but be firm in having 
I them promptly and thoroughly obeyed when given. Try lo 
impress children with tlie respect due to law, 

3. Good discipline is impossible with children unem- 
ployed. Allow no waste of lime in beginning. 

4. Avoid speaking in a loud blustering tone. Be ever 
n the alert, and warn where necessary. Do not scold, and 

never threaten. 

5. Give careful attention to details. Know your boys. 
Never sneer at children. Be cautious not to damp 

't tlicir natural ardour and gaiety. 

. Authority should be (clt not tecu. Tlie need for 
Q 





murh punishment means, in ne/irly all cases, weak liandlil 
If cliildren are troublesome loot to yourself first. 
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1. Distinguish clearly in teaching between the mcrtis 1 
and the end. In class teaching every boy must receive 
individual auention. 

2. Do not hurry; much good work is spoiled by being 
scampered over. 

3. Try to make children think ; do not rest content wilh'] 
loading the memory. 1 

4. Do not waste time in long introductions. Recollect 
there should be a proportion of parts in every lesson. 

J. Let your teaching be varied, not only to keep up 
interest, but that you may reach every boy's mind by some 
means. 

6. A good teacher is constantly a censor of his owtt,! 
work. Bear in mind you are forming good or bad teachiii|[ f 
hahiU. 

7. Attention must be obtained principally by interest,:1 
manner, and work ; it cannot be secured by a mere e.iercisc.l 
of authority. 

8. Remember that the black-board is a. great help 1 
nearly all lessons. 

9. Learn to delect by the appearance of your class 
whether the children are in sympathy with and foUowin 
you, or not. 

10. Practise all the teaching devices, use none exdn 
sively. Strive eameslly to attract sympathy and attcntioe 
from your class. Interest the children, and eodeaiour tafl 
take every one with you, 

/// ' Objed ' LeUQus. 
I. Take care that you have a dear aim in view; 
member these lessons should be especially tiiumtivt. 

s. Distinguish carefully between important and untm- 
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portant facts. Connect yotir infonnation as much as possible 
with a Tew leading truths. 

3. Avoid too wide a range ; keep to the view you lake 
I BO as to preserve the unity of your lesson. 

4. Wherever you can do so, ivithout roundabout teacfiing, 
question tlie facts from the children, group, and summarise 
them. 

5. Do not overload your lesson wilh facts ; look to the 
sequence of your work ; and avoid wandering from your 
subject. 

6. Thoroughly illustrate your lesson. Compare and 
contrast objects where possible : discrimination of diftc- 
rences, and discovery of agreements, are I'aluable means o( 
training. 

IV. Scripture. 

t. A Scripture lesson is a dilHcult one to leach, and 
hence will need thorov:gh preparation. Remember that it 
should not be a mere history lesson, 

2. Endeavour to make boys feet the practical lesson 
rather than leara it as a matter of mere information, 

3. Be careful to have a distinct object in view, and let 
every part of the lesson tend towards this. 

4. Where the lesson will admit of it sum up by a suitable 
text. 

V. JtcaJhis- 

I. Be careful to arrange boys well, and stand well back 
from your class. 

a. Do not attempt too much; remember that hearing 
boys read is not teaching reading. 

3. In simultaneous reading be very scrupulous lo have 
exact imitation ol the teacher; beware oi allowing sing-song. 

4. Have words said before they are spelled; syllable 
words on the black-board ; compare similar words. In the 
lower classes give phonic exercises. 

Allow mvuual correction, and constantly appeal to the 
black-board in the case of difficult words. 
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6. Explanations shoutdbesufficient but brief; n rcjdin^l 
lesson is not to be made an ' oral ' lesson. 

VI. Writing. 

1. Teacli, do not merely examine ; 
t!ie black-board for corrections, 5:c 

2. See ttiat instructions respecting posiui 
given, but carried ouL 

3- Make boys show books every few lines, and carefully 
correct errors. 

4, Look to improper spacing, bad joinings, irregulaiity 
of size, and incorrect formation of the letters. 



; constantly appeal tol 
't only 



Vlf. Dictation. 

I. In this lesson spelling should be taught, not merely ^ 
examined ; hence some preparation of the words should 
have been made before giving out. 

a. Leave at least half the time for deUilion and ( 
Hon of mistakes. 

3. Do not 'give out' the spelling for boys to correct 
from ; let them have something to see. 

4. Be especially careful about corrtclion of errors 

5. Be very watchful to prevent copying. 

VIII. Arithmtiic. 

I. Be careful to ascertain before commencing to teach 
that every boy has the necessar>- materials. 

3, Arrange the class so as to have backward boys in 
front ; give these a large share of the bbck -board work and 
of individual help. 

3. Look to the grouping of figures into threes in no- 
t.-uion. 

4. Insist i]pon a uniform method of working in teaching 
lublraction. Avoid the ' borrowing and carrying ' plan. 

5. Distinguish between lessons intecdcd to leach ft new 
rule, and lessons of practice. 
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6, Be especially watchful and cautious about discipline ; 
, endeavour to render copying itnpossiijle. As a rule kt 

adjacent boys have different sums. 

7. Make frequent use of the black-board for illustrations, 
but as a rule dictate examples to be worked. 

/A', Grammar. 

1, Remember this is a difficult subject to little children; 
and that the teacher should therefore do his utmost to render 
the teaching simple, clear, and interesting. 

3. Proceed from known to unknown. In teaching 
the parts of speech give words first, then the name of the 
class, then the definition, 

3. Constantly refer boys back to the definitions as ics/s. 
Give plenty of exercises. 

4. Teach the rules thoroughly, and let them fix them- 
selves in the children's minds before giving lists of ex- 
cep lions. 

X. History. 

I. Distinguish carefully between important and unim- 
portant events. 

a. Connect facts carefully together ; many lessons are 
of little value from being mere collections of fragments. 

3, Teach by vivid lecture in portions, with thorough 
examination by questions at the end of each, and caremlly 
sum up the principal points. 

XL Geography. 
\. Bear in mind that one great and common evil is the 
L teaching of words instead of iiUas. Teach geography, not 
ere names. 
J. It is useful to draw a blank map on the black-boatd 
t for leaching, and then to use the printed map for exaniina- 
f tion. 

3. Let descriptions be vivid but truthful. Carefully sum 
I up and impress the important facts. 
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E. Monitors. 

Though not now officially recognised by the 
department, except to supply until the next inspection 
a deficiency which has arisen in the school staff in 
the course of the school year, monitors may be 
occasionally employed with much advantage in 
schools where the teaching staff is small. The 
principal conditions to be borne in mind in their use 
are: (i) that they should be employed for short 
periods only, so that their duties as teachers may 
not interfere with their work as pupils, and may be 
viewed in the light of a reward ; (2) that they are put 
to suitable work, as hearing repetition of tasks, 
helping dull individuals, giving out dictation, hearing 
reading of lower classes, and examining written 
exercises ; (3) that their work is always under the 
direct supervision and control of one of the regular 
teachers, and that they are instructed how to perform 
the duty required of them. 

In small schools, where the number of teachers is 
necessarily limited compared to the number of 
standards, paid monitors would often form a very 
useful help to the recognised staff of teachers ; and 
the gain from their use would in most cases probably 
lead to an increase in the grant sufficient to cover 
the expense of employment 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF TIME AND SUBJECTS- 
TIME TABLES. 

Everyone knows how much more can be done 
when a distinct plan is kept before the mind, than 
when work is taken up in a hap-hazard, desultory 
way, even when the labour is as severe and long 
continued in the one case as in the other. We do 
not spend our strength and time vainly on things of 
little importance ; each part of the work needing 
attention falls into its natural place, and has due 
weight assigned to it ; we do not allow ourselves to 
be governed by our likes and dislikes, as we are very 
apt to be unconsciously ; nor have we to stop and 
think what it were best to do next. All is orderly, 
all is useful ; the machinery is carefully adjusted, the 
friction is reduced to it^ lowest point, there are no 
jerks, no stoppages, and the work is consequently 
performed with the least amount of strain and the 
greatest measure of success. 

A well considered and carefully arranged scheme 
of work is invaluable in school : it prevents a large 
waste of time, it portions out the work so that every 
faculty is exercised in the best way, and none dis- 
proportionately ; it secures that no subject is neglected, 
and arranges the most suitable time and place for 
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each lesson ; it confines the att^ntron to one thing 
once, prevents undue digressions, and settles tl 
limits witliin which the teacher has to accomplisl 
each section of his instruction ; it has a moral value 
from the encouragement it gives to Iiabits of oi-der, 
regularity, steadiness, and attention to duty at fixed 
p2riods ; and it aids the discipline directly by the 
distribution of noise, by the prevention of trouble 
and confusion at the changes of lessons, and by 
lessening the need of punishment for faults arisin; 
Uom lack of employment. 



A. General Considcralions. 



r. The first things perhaps that strike the atten- 
tion in considering the drawing up of a time tablo. 
arc the subjects to be taught. Placing religious 
instruction apart, the three rudimentary branches — 
reading, writing, and arithmetic— stand first in im- 
portance ; then come the class subjects— grammar, 
geography, and history ; then extra subjects, such 
as the specific subjects of Schedule IV., singing, 
drawing, and in the case of girls' schools needlework. 
Before we can commence to distribute the work into 
portions, we must consider the relative importance of 
each subject at each stage of progress, and hence tlie 
amount of time to be given to it. It will be found 
that under ordinary circumstances reading requires 
most time in the lowest sections ; that spelling — ti> 
which it is important to give great attention at this stage 
— comes next; and then arithmetic, writing. &c. In 
the highest section arithmetic should have most time 
allotted to it, then reading, spelling, and the class 
subjects. In the middle of the school the time to be 
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given to the different subjects will be more evenly 
balanced. VVe cannot well lay down any hard and 
fast line. Each teacher must examine carefully for 
himself into the existing conditions and capabilities 
of his children, and be guided accordingly. Religious 
instiTjction must be given at certain fixed times as 
required by section 7 of the Education Act of 1870.' 
In Board Schools ' no religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular de- 
nomination' may be taught. Music is best taken as 
arecreative break between lessons of severer character. 

2. Another consideration of primary importance 
is the internal oiTcamstanceB of tlio school — the number 
and size both of the classes to be provided for and of 
the rooms at disposal, the number and quality of 
the teachers, and the disposition of the fittings 
and furniture. Each of these subjects has already 
received separate treatment We have to settle the 
locality of every class during each Icsson-timc, 
bearing in mind the quality of the work to be per- 
formed. Arithmetic, for instance, is best taught in 
desks, reading on the floor, oral lessons on the gallery 
in a class room, and so on. 

3. The sex of the scholars, the mode of attendance, 
and the length of the school times, will also modify 
our plans. In the case of girls' and mixed schools 
we have to provide for sewing and other lessons, 
which have not to be taken into account in the case 
of boys; infant schools will need a quite different 
arrangement from others; and the presence of half- 
time scholars will necessitate numerous changes, if 
such scholars are to receive a fair share of attention 
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in all subjects. Generally some attend during oi 
part of the day, some during tho othtT, and in su( 
cases all the subjects will need to be provided for 
during the mornings and also during the afternoons of 
the week. 

4. The length and suoceasion of lessons, again, are 
points needing careful attention. In deciding the 
length of time to be given at once to each subject, 
we must bear in mind the demands which it makes 
upon the brain, and the age of the children as indi- 
cating their ability to bear the strain of continued 
work of one kind. These considerations will lead us 
to place the most exhausting lessons early in the day, 
or directly after recreation, and so to distribute diffi- 
cult and Cijsy portions of the work— those requiring 
thought, and those needing mainly mechanical dex- 
terity — that they may afford variety and relief. A 
lesson demanding the use of one set of faculties 
should be followed by one calling into requisition 
powers of a different kind ; change is rest. Yoimger 
children should also, as far as possible, have shorter 
lessons than older ones. Of course we must not 
expect to be able to construct a perfect time table ; 
many practical difficulties stand in the way; the 
thing is, to make the most suitable arrangements the 
circumstances will permit, bearing in mind the 
necessities of the child as well as of the work. Twenty 
minutes is long enough for lessons to very little 
children, half an hour for general lessons to older 
children ; though where the upper section of a large 
school is worked separately three-quarters of an hour 
may be allowed. It is in nearly all cases useful to 
have one longer lesson each school time, and in 
instances a lesson for older scholars may occupy tl 
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time of two lessons to the younger ones. We cannot 
but consider the hour lessons — ^so common in some 
countries on the continent — a mistake, except for 
the oldest and most advanced of the scholars. What 
we should aim at is so to allot our time as to train 
to continued application, without going to the extent 
of producing weariness. 

Children can only assimilate knowledge at a certain 
rate — that is, not only take it in but so realise its 
meaning that it becomes a useful acquisition. One 
of the commonest mistakes is to think, that by giving 
twice as much time to a thing a child will make 
twice as much progress. F.very teacher, who will 
take the trouble, may soon convince himself that 
this is not so ; that do alt we can, even by the most 
skilful teaching, a child will only take in so much of 
one subject in a given period, and that all the rest 
runs to waste, The mind, like the body, needs time 
to digest one portion before the next is presented to 
it. This should show us how ill advised arc long 
lessons for young children, and how utterly barren 
and useless to the child himself is the great bulk of 
the matter so often crushed into the mind just before 
the examination day, and which should have been 
spread over a long previous period. It is not meant 
that the fault arises from the defective method of 
teaching (this may have been the best of its kind), 
but from the absolute inability of the child to assimilate 
the amount In the space of time allowed. Can un- 
certainty, confusion, and error under such circum- 
stances be wondered at? This is a subject which 
deserves much more extended observation than it 
appears to have received, 

5. In order tliat the teaching may proceed with 
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little hindrance, the noisy leiaoiu must be diatribnted 
over both Uie time and the space ; and arrangement 
made whereby those lessons which require continuous 
attention may be taken in the class room, orwhere there 
is little disturbance from other work. Simultaneous 
reading should not be allowed in a room ivherc other 
work is going on, unless this is of some silent kind, as 
writing. 

6. It is very necessary, also, if the maximum of 
work is to be obtained from children, to provide for 
due change of posture aud place. Sitting and standing 
should, as far as it can be arranged, be made to 
alternate one with the other. To cover the whole of 
the available space with desks, and keep the children 
sitting the whole school time, is far front a wise pro- 
ceeding. Changes of place, necessitating as they do 
a certain amount of noise and loss of time, should 
extend to as little distance as can be conveniently 
contrived, 

7. Other points needing consideration are plajp 
marking ot registers, home lessons, review, and exami- 
nation. Proper provision for recreation should always 
be made. It is false economy to deprive children of 
their few minutes' play, not only on account of the 
opportunity it affords for changing the air of the 
room, but also from the increased vigour of the suc- 
ceeding work. 

In the 'Instructions to Inspectors,' 1871, it is stated 
that 'any interval allowed for recreation in the time pre- 
scribed for secular instruction must not exceed— 

I. For in/ants under smcn. — Half an hour in the course 
of a school meeting of two and a half hours and upwards, or 
a quarter of an hour in a shorter meeting. 

a. far ehiSilnii abavs i(i'C:i, — A quarter of an hour i 
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the course of a meeting of three liours, or from five to ten 
minutes in a shorter meeting.' 

Most teachers set apart a special time for the 
examination of home lessons, but much time may be 
saved by giving on certain days such home lessons as 
can be examined by, or during, one of the next day's 
lessons. Book work may sometimes be examined 
by teachers freed by the grouping of certain classes 
for Scripture teaching or other oral lessons. 

The time for marking registers should immediately 
precede the two hours' secular instruction ; five minutes 
will generally be sufficient. 

Provision should by all means be made for regular 
lessons of review. Much unnecessary work is en- 
tailed by the neglect of this. One of the secrets of 
success is regularly to run over back work, so as to 
keep it fresh in the children's minds. This is especially 
valuable in subjects where many facts have to be 
remembered. Time should also be allotted for the 
examination of the whole school by the master; say 
one of the ordinary subjects each week, and a general 
examination, including the class and specific subjects, 
once a month. 



L. Mel/tod 0/ Proceeding. 

Bearing in mind the above considerations, the 
next thing is to divide the time into separate lesson 
portions, and assign a subject to each. The number 
of working hours per week should be determined, 
and the time subtracted which is occupied in assembly, 
dismissal, religious instruction, register marking, play, 
&C. The remainder shows the hours at our disposal 
for the ordinary lessons. Having settled the length 
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A School of about 170 (without Infants) 
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of the various lessons and distributed the time, iv« 
iiow decide, for each class in turn, how many ]essont 
are to be given per week to each subject ; and, re- 
membering the needs of supervision, the distribution 
of noise, the difficulty of the work, &c., we proceed to 
arrange the order of the various subjects for each day. 
It will be found convenient to take the subjects \ 
which come every day at the same hour through the 
week, keeping certain suitable periods for the less 
frequent, but perhaps equally difficult, lessons. Thus 
lessons in two or more similar subjects of this sort 
may come at the same time every morning or after-' 
noon, the subjects alternating. Any disposition \ 
this kind simplifies the construction, and facilitates 
the remembrance of the various items. The accom-' 
panying lime table is given as an example of the ■ 
mode of arrangement advocated. 

The use of 'ill-adjusted time tables' has been a 1 
frequent source of complaint. No time table can be \ 
constructed to suit all schools, even of similar size, as i 
may readily be seen from the various considerations \ 
hence each teacher must acquaint himself carefully ] 
with the circumstances, and make out his own scheme ] 
of work. He should not have a time table forced | 
upon him by outside authority, nor should he adopt I 
one wholesale which has been tried elsewhere, no ( 
matter how successful. Other time tables may sug- 
gest and occasionally aid a new arrangement, but as 
originals from which copies may be taken they should 
not be used. The consideration, that knowledge of 
the conditions is necessary to successful planning, 
should also restrain a teacher, when he goes to a new ^ 
school, from at once altering the time tabic, bad as it 
may seem, lie should wait till lie has learned more 
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about its working ; he may then find it not so bad as 
he thought, and at least he wilt found his reform 
upon sure grounds and so avoid the need of tinkering. 
In addition to the time table the master should draw 
up periodically (say monthly) a short syllabus of 
study for each class, and with the portion which 
concerns him each teacher should make himself well 
acquainted. This should serve as a guideto the work 
for the period, and as the basis of the monthly exami- 
nations. A scheme of this kind prevents the teachers 
from taking up various parts of the work in an irregular 
disjointed way, and it enables the master to test with 
certainty that upon which the teacher has spent his 
strength. 

c. Government Regtilaliom respecting Time 

Tables. 
Various regulations respecting time tables have 
\ been issued from time to time, more especially with 
I respect to the working of Sec. 7 of the Education Act 
1870, which says : — 

' Every elementary school which is conducted inaccord- 
' ance wilh the following regulations shall be a public element- 

ary school within the meaning of this Act, and every public 
elementary school shall be conducted in accordance with 

I the following regulations, a copy of which regulations shall 
be conspicuously put up in every school, namely : — 
I. It shall not be required as a condition of any child 
being admitted into or continuing in the school, that he 
shall attend or abstain from attending any Sunday school, or 
any place of religious worship, or that he shall attend any 
religious observance or any instructinn in religious subjects 
in the school or elsewhere, from which obsen-ance or in- 
Blruction lie may be withdrawn by his parent, or that he 
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shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the school on any 
day exclusively set apart for religious observance by the 
religious body to which his parent belongs. 

a. The time, or times, during which any religious ob- 
Ber^-ance is practised, or instruction in religious subjects is 
given at any meeting of the school, shall be cither at the 
beginning or at tlie end, or at the beginning and the end, of 
such meeting, and shall be inserted in a lime tabic to be 
approved by the Education Department, and to be kept 
permanently and conspicuously affixed in every schoolroom; 
and any scholar may be withdrawn by his parent from such 
observance or instruction without forfeiting any of the other 
benefits of the school.' 



The following points are selected and condensed 
from the several minutes and circulars respecting time 
tables, with which each teacher should make himself 
acquainted : — 

I. The time table of ft public elementary school mtist 
be ' submitted to the inspector of the district at every visit 
he pays to the school,' 

s. The inspector may approve any time table which 
sets apart, at least, the minimum time prescribed by the 
code for seciLlar instruction. The secular instruction must 
be conlinuovis and under the personal suiiervision of the 
principal teacher. 

3, The religious instruction may be 'given in the class 
room to separate classes or divisions of the school cither at 
the beginning or end of the meeting ; and the time of 
secular instruction need not be the same for the whole 
sdiool ' i/lhert is a dais room attached to the ichcoL 

4. Ccfcjtc signing tlie time table the inspector musl 
satisfy himself — 

(a) ' That a copy of tlie regulations contained in sec. 7 
of the Education Act (1870) b conspicuously put up in the 
school 
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(1^) That the time table is clearly written or printed, and 
a copy provided for every schoolroom. 

(f) That, if the school premises admit, children who are 
withdrawn from religious instruction receive instruction in 
secular subjects by themselves during the time set apart for 
leligious instniclion or observances, 

5. Any five parents or guardians may complain to the 
department if an approved time tabic is not in accordance 
with these minutes. 

6. ' Her Majesty's inspectors ought not to interfere with 
the responsibility of managers and teachers for the details 
of school work. The efficiency of their arrangements will 
be tested by the results produced at the annual examination ;' 
but the inspector may ' point out any serious objection to a 
time table ' presented for signature. 

7. ' If the time table does not show the classes and 
subjects entrusted to the pupil teachers, and the time given 
by the principal teacher, during school hours, to their 
technical instruction in the art of teaching, those particulars 
ought to be entered in the log book, and inquiry should be 
made ' by the inspector at the time of his visit ' as to how 
the arrangements so recorded are carried out in the daily 
work of the school' 

8. No change may be mode in the time for religious 
instruction 'without the express sanction of the inspector. 
This sanction ought not to be given in the course of 
a school year, except upon formal application from the 
managers, nor unless strong grounds for tlic change are 
ehown.' Any neglect ' will email a forfeiture of grants.' 

9. ' So far as the distribution of the time devoted to 
sfciilar instruction is concerned, the case is different, as the 
approval by the Education Department, required under 
Bsc 7 (2) of the Elementary Education Act does not apply 
to such distribution of time. A time table, however, for 
all subjects taught is necessary to secure order and regularity 
in the daily work of a school, and when once setUcd ought 
to be adhered to. It otherwise ceases to be of any use for 
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the information of the parents, or to be a guide lo the 
inspector in forming his judgment of a teacher, or in ex- 
amining a school.' 

10. Permanent alterations of the details of secular work 
should be specially noted in the log book * by the corre- 
spondent,' and a copy of the corrected time table inserted. 
Occasional deviations should be noted * by the teacher * ; 
* if frequently resorted to without good reason, they must be 
regarded as a proof of the teacher s inefficiency; and may 
cause the grant to be reduced.' 

11. *So far as the hours of secular instruction are con- 
cerned,' the inspector * will note in the log book, for the 
information of the managers, every case in which he finds a 
school not being taught according to the ordinary time 
table, unless there is a record in the said log book of the 
reason why the order of instruction set forth in the time 
table has not been observed' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

APPARATUS AND BOOKS. 

The term apparatus includes all the various materials 
made use of by teacher or scholars, in order that the 
work, both of teaching and of learning, may receive 
all the help which the best tools and labour-saving 
appliances can give. By his words the teacher appeals 
to the ear, by the use of apparatus to sight ; and it 
has been previously remarked how much this double 
appeal conduces to clearness of impression and re- 
tention by the memory. Apparatus thus properly 
covers not only the ordinary teaching instruments 
but books. The latter, however, are of sufficient im- 
portance to be treated by themselves. Skilfully used, 
good apparatus facilitates instruction, reduces the 
expenditure of energy, and largely increases the 
success with which the work is performed. 

We frequently hear school requisites spoken of as 
though goodness and costliness were synonymous ; 
there is no necessary connection between them. The 
money spent in making the things showy is often 
spared from more needed qualities. Good apparatus 
is very necessary in schools, and to be of most use 
should be plain, strong, and exactly adapted to serve 
its purpose ; beyond a certain point ornament means 
in most cases increased liability to injury. T1]q 
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tendency to make teaching appliances needlesstjr 
expensive has grown considerably of late years. 
Nevertheless, while it should be recognised that vciy 
ornamental apparatus is an extravagance, it shoul 
equally be remembered that very cheap things , 
rarely, if ever, economical. They are almost alwayj 
fiimsily constructed, of the very poorest material 
and display the worst workmanship, an attempt bein 
made to cover the defects by mere outside attractivi 
ness. 

Every teacher must feel that tliere is often mud 
waste and excessive wear and tear, from the defectivi 
care or the rough usage to \vhich the apparatus iM 
subjected : pens, paper, or slates, not properly col 
Iccted ; blackboards cracked by being tumbled aboutfl 
maps with the rollers Iialf torn off; reading care 
with the corners all doubled up ; and so on. Nor £ 
the wastefubiess the only evil ; recklessness in ustn 
the property of others is a bad iiabit to encourage \^\ 
children. Monitors or junior teachers should always! 
be appointed to look after the ordJnaiy appliancesi J 
They should also be periodically inspected by 1 
master, and any damage seen to. A stitch in titn«i 
will often save nine here. In teaching, apparatu^J 
should be carefully kept to its proper place ; it is ; 
means only, and must be used as such. Elaborated 
appliances are very apt to attract the attention of an 
child to their looks rather than their use, and to cow 
Out of sight the points intended to be ilhistratcd. 



A. Kinds of Apparatus. 

1. Blackboards. — These arc of four principal 
kinds: (i) boards fi.Ncd to walls; {2) boards for use 
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witli easels; (3) swing boards; (4) sliding boards. 
Boards fixed to walls are useful when they can be con- 
veniently placed with regard to the classes, and when 
a large writing space is required. In some cases pre- 
pared cloth, or smooth and hard plaster properly 
prepared, is in use. The ordiitary boards may either 
be plain or framed. The former should be made of 
thoroughly well seasoned pine, and tongucJ with iron 
strips ; the latter may be much lighter, should be 
framed with birch, and arc suitable for infant schools 
or younger classes. Easels are of various forms ; 
some with added supports for maps, &c. The square 
topped reversible easel is perhaps the mOst useful, 
though lighter forms are also of service, especially witli 
little children, Pitch pine has lately come into 
fashion for easels ; but this splits more readily, and 
is much more likely to give way, especially at the 
hinges, than good American birch. Both woods need 
to be well seasoned to prevent warping. There 
should be a pointer supported by two rings at the 
side of the easel whenever the latter contains a map 
support, and always a small attached box for chalk. 
Swiiiff boards, or large slates, are valuable where there 
is not much necessity to move them to any distance. 
Slates afford a good surface to write upon, and clean 
more readily, but are more liable to break, than boards. 
Means should be provided for fixing the board at any 
required slope. Occasionally a small swing board is 
made so that the support can be raised or lowered as 
needed, and the board be turned into a horizontal 
position. Placed in this way it may be used as a 
small table for the exhibition of specimens, experi- 
ments, &c Sliding boards are generally larger than 
tllc ordinary boards. They are exceedingly convenient 
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to use when well balanced, but they are expensive, 
occupy a good deal of space, and should be kept 
pretty much to one place. The preparation for 
coating tlie boards should not give a smooth greasy 
surface like paint, nor a rough gritty surface like 
emery cloth. Liquid slating is much in favour in 
some parts of America and elsewhere, and is occa- 
sionally used in England. It is sometimes useful for 
walls, but generally gives too rough a surface for 
pleasant working, and increases the amount of dusi 
The ordinary square chalk is better than the tapered 
crayons prepared for blackboards ; the latter have 
kind of greasy touch in writing, and are more difficult 
to erase. There should be a blackboard for tvety 
class in the school: one should be ruled for musl< 
lessons, and another with lines for writing) as 
Mulhaiiser's system. 

2. MapB, Diajrams, and Ftctores. — These serve m\ 
double purpose: they act as valuable means of illus' 
tration in teaching, and also iiclp to give the room a 
cheerful and pleasant aspect by ornamenting the wailsL 
There should be a good supply of maps ; including a 
plan of the parish, and a map of the county. Most 
of the maps prepared for school use contain far too 
many names, and the excess of detail destroys the. 
necessary boldness.' They frequently approach what 
a good library map should be, and are thus quite un- ^ 
suitable for class teaching. The colouring is in many 
cases crude and unpleasant, and far too positive io 
ti.mc. Maps without names are very useful for pur- 
poses of oral examination. Relief maps are much used 
in Germany, and, if well constructed, are valuable in 

' The mapi Rccntly puUished by the Nntianal Society 
frum this d^cct, and ate in many resptcls excellenl. 
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[ special lessons ; but they are expensive, and need 
great care to preserve them from injury. Maps out- 
lined in white on a slated surface which will take chalk 
are sometimes employed, after the Swedish plan, 
instead of sketching on blackboard. 

The diagrams in common use contain far too many 
things on one sheet, and hence distract the attention. 
They are sometimes, also, too small to be of much use. 
A good set of plain moderately coloured physiological 
diagrams should be found in every large school. 
Some drawings of common machines will be useful for 
special lessons ; as well as a few good-sized and boldly 
drawn botanical diagrams. There should tie a modu- 
lator for singing. In girls' schools, needlework demon- 
stration sheets will be found advantageous for use with 
beginners ; or better still, perhaps, the demonstration 

1 frame as used in Germany, by which the mode of 
forming almost any stitch may be illustrated. 
Pictures are very serviceable for teaching purposes, 
if suitable and well drawn. Many of those in use are 
badly outlined, false in details, and coarse and incor- 
rect in colouring. These should be avoided. A plenti- 
ful selection should be provided of pictures of animals 
and plants, especially such as yield valuable products ; 
as well as illustrations of Scripture narrative, manners 
and customs, English history, foreign scenes, races of 
men, natural phenomena, &c. 
3. Uodels, Specimens, &c. — A good globe is neces- 
sary in school. It should be well mounted, but 
not so large as to prevent its being easily carried from 
place to place. An instrument for showing the rela- 
tionship of the earth, sun, and moon is very useful, 
but need not be anything hke as elaborate in arrange- 
ment as many of those sold. A tray with modelling 
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clay is made a great help to the teaching ofgeograpTiy 
ia some schools. 

Models of simple machines may often readily be 
made by the teacher as required, and should be pre- 
served for future employment. A few, such as small 
models showing the essential parts of the steam-en- 
gine, tlie force-pump, &c., may be purchased ; as well 
as, in large schools, a set of models illustrating the 
mechanical powers. There should also be provided a 
set of geometrical models and a terra cotta vase or two 
for drawing, a magnet, a mariner's compass, a large 
compass card, a clock face with movable hands, a 
prism, and a small microscope. 

Every school should have its cabinet of specimens, 
for object lessons : this need not be costly, and should 
contain examples of raw and manufactured materials, 
both animal and vegetable, common minerals, metals, 
&c. The objects may be mostly collected by the 
teacher and the children, with a few purchases here 
and there. The collections sold often contain unsuit- 
able things which are never used, and many of the 
specimens are far too small to answer their purpose 
well. 

4. Form, Colour, and Emdeisftrt«ii apparatus. — In 
infant schools there will be needed, in addition to 
materials mentioned elsewhere, a box containing 
wooden models of various forms, a box of small 
wooden bricks, specimen cards and materials of dif- 
ferent colours with a colour diagram; and, if the school 
makes use of the Kindergarten exercises, a box of gifts 
and suitable materials for the various employments, 
as papers cut for folding, strips for mat plaiting, sticks, 
for stick laying, S:c. The ' gifts ' arc : first, six 
woollen balls of different colours, three primary and 
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Uiree secondary colours ; sccend, a sphere, cube, and 
cylinder, of hard wood ; third, a large cube divisible 
into eight small ones for constructive exercises ; while 
\h^ fourth to the eighth gifts consist of cubes variously 
divided into bars, smaller cubes, &c., and triangular 
and quadrangular wood tablets. The so-called gifts 
beyond these are really further exercises added by 
Froebel's followers. 

5. ApparatUB for teaching Arithmetic. — ^In addition 
to the blackboard much help may be obtained from 
the following : ' number pictures,' a ball-frame placed 
on a stand with one -half covered, a box of 144 small 
cubes for notation and tables, wall sheets of tables, 
cards of examples, models or diagrams of weights and 
measures, and a dissected cube for teaching cube root 
In some schools a modified form of ball-frame is used, 
besides the ordinaiy one, for teaching numeration and 
exercises in addition and subtraction. In this case there 
are thirty-si.-t balls on each horizontal wire, divided into 
nines by perpendicular bands ; each column of nines 
being coloured differently, and the four groups stand- 
ing for units, tens, hundreds, and thousands. 

6. For Beading should be provided a large alphabet 
card ; a letter box and frame, or better stilt, a word- 
maker} after some of the French models ; and read- 
ing cards with suitable stands. 



1). Books. 

Probably no class of books has developed at so 
[ rapid a rate of late years as that intended for school 

'. There is no lack of kinds to choose from, suited 
f to almost all tastes and views as to how the wojk 
' Sco Mciklejoha'i Pivilcm 0/ TimMns la AV.i./, 
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should be performed. Many of the books are alsn 
very attractive, but when we come to look somewhat- 
deeper into their qualities they arc not un frequently 
disappointing. 

The most important group is that of the reading' 
books, embracing as it docs now, not only ordinary! 
readers intended as the means of teaching to read and 
a source of general information, but books devoted to 
class subjects intended to be taught through reading^ 
lessons. 

The general readers should be constructed for the 
special purposes and needs of reading, and should not 
be miscellaneous collections of reading-lessons, arith- 
metic, drawing, grammar, home-lessons, and so on. 
They should contain plenty of matter, and be well gra- 
duated — especially in the early stages ; should be 
varied both in contents and style, so as to secure 
interest, and provide fitting exercise for ail the facul 
tics ; and should treat of subjects suitable to the age 
of children, be carefully illustrated, clearly printed, 
and strongly bound. To confine a set of books pre- 
pared for the teaching of reading to one subject, no 
matter how valuable, would be a great mistake. They 
are not te.Kl-books in the ordinary sense, and should 
not be treated as though they were. They form in 
most cases a child's first introduction to literature, 
and the wider the view which can be conveniently; 
given, after other requirements arc satisfied, the 
better. The extracts may be usefully taken fromj 
such books as are fairly accessible and may be wisely 
read through by children. The lessons should lead' 
the child to take to reading as a recreation and 
amusement first, and later on as a means of acquiring 
knowledge, 
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The Illustrations are often quite unsuitable. They 
need not be by any means elaborate, but tliey should 
be good of their kind. They should aid in the reali- 
sation of the story narrated, or the scene described, 
and exactly embody its ideas ; unless they do this they 
arc worse than useless, so far as their true purpose is 
concerned. They should be bold in design, well 
drawn, and suggestive rather than full. 

The printing should be as clear as possible and 
not overcrowded, and the type should be sufficiently 
large to allow the child to read it easily at some little 
distance. The increasing short-sight among children 
is said to be partly due to badly-printed books. 

General strength of binding is an important quality, 
rot only on account of the increased durability and 
consequent less expense, but also from its effect upon 
the child's habits. It can scarcely be expected that 
he will take much trouble in preserving a book, which 
despite his efforts comes rapidly to pieces, and then 
seems no longer worthy of care. A dog-eared, dirty 
volume, with broken back and loose leaves, is a stand- 
ing bad influence on a child, decreasing his respect 
for books, and rendering him careless in his treatment 
of them. Anything which will tend to prevent this is 
worth consideration. 

We may conveniently group the special qualities 
of reading-books as follows : — 

((T.) The earliest, or conceptive stage. — The books 
for this stage will need to be specially written, so as to 
secure the proper introduction of new words, and the 
repetition of those previously used. The ideas must 
be familiar, and such as are likely to interest little 
children. They must be expressed in a pleasant, 
simple, direct way, by short sentences, and be arranged 
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In lessons which can each be easily mastered in 3 
brief period. A personal element should run through 
all the lessons, and a few pretty little poems, on such 
topics as can be readily appreciated, should be scat- 
tered here and there. In all cases the lessons shoul^ 
be as natural as possible, and a little beyond the chil 
mode of expression. Simplicity must not be 
founded with silliness orbabyishncss, 

(^.) The middle, or interest slagc,—'X\vi. reading- 
books of the second stage introduce the child to a 
much wider range of ideas ; he has to make use of 
his own experiences to enable him to understand 
those of others. Many suitable extracts may now be 
found, but some of the lessons will yet need to be 
specially prepared, and lucidity both of thought and 
expression arc still matters of great importance. 
Anecdotes, short moral tales, fables, deeds of heroism, 
adventures, descriptions of manners and customs, and 
of interesting objects will all be found useful. The 
great thing here is to interest the child in reading^. 
The personal element may be less frequently intix>- 
duced, but plenty of food must be provided at this 
stage for the imagination. There is frequently a good 
deal of aflectation in the books of this stage, especially 
in the stories. Many of the latter either give warped 
ideas of greatness in human conduct, or encourage a 
sickly sentimentality opposed to all healthy moral feel- 
ing ; and there is not unfrequently an artificial gloss, a 
goody-goody tone, and an unreality in the moral 
consequences and punishments of vice, which a child 
readily detects as being unlike actual life, and views 
with suspicion and distaste. The poetry is frequently 
unsuitable, being either too childish or too difficult. 
It should be mostly of the ballad or descriptive type. 
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Such poets as Wordsworth, Scott, Cowper, Goldsmith, 
rhonison, and many others, will supply suitable ex- 

(tracts, 

(c) Upper, or information stage. — The lessons may 

P here be considerably longer, especially in the advanced 
books. The work is more intellectual, and excellence 
and variety of style arc much more important. \Vc 
have to train to continuous reading, and cannot do 
this by a collection of short scraps or mere dry 
epitomes. Stories will be here only occasionally 
introduced, and much more attention given to matters 
of fact, but emotional elements must not be absent. 
Descriptions of scenery, short biographies, historical 
incidents, accounts of great discoveries, brief essays 
on general subjects, explanations of natural pheno- 
mena, and suitable lessons in elementary science will 
form the bulk of the subject-matter. The poetry 
should be of an increasingly higher type, but not too 
difficult. Many of the selections, both of prose and 
poetry, found in the books in common use, are of too 
difficult and classical a kind for children to grasp their 
meaning, or feel proper interest in them. 

I The special readers for teaching such subjects as 
geography, history, natural history, botany, &c., par- 
take much more of the nature of simple text-books, 
and will be in many respects unlike the general 
readers. The topics to be treated should be selected 
with great care, and should, as far as possible, be 
connected. Graduation of language must not be 
forgotten, but graduation of subject-matter is here of 
still more importance. The lessons must not be too 
long, should be treated in a simple, engaging way, be 
well illustrated, and present few difficulties in words 
or expression. The latter should be left for the most 
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part to the ordinary reading books. The object here is 
to train the child to master ^^^ fads by reading, and 
anything which would unduly break the continuity of 
thought, or distract attention from (he matter, should 
be avoided. 

The remaming books necessary for school use 
comprise principally arithmetic books, grammars, 
atlases, copy books, manuals of the specific subjects, 
and a few good reference books for the use of the 
teachers. Many good standard arithmetics arc now 
published, providing a large number of well -graduated 
examples. 'Y\\.^ grammars for the use of children are 
not so satisfactory, hut several good examples exist. 
They should give exact defmitions and a very clear 
account of the elements, should not be burdened with 
a lai^e number of exceptional cases, and should have 
a numerous selection of suitable exercises. Atlases 
should be clearly drawn, and should contain, as nearly 
as may be, just the information needed in studying 
the geographical text-books. Many are confusingly 
and uselessly full of names. Many varieties of copy 
books are in use ; some with single copies, some with 
more ; some making large use of the tracing method, 
some scarcely any. In one case, too, a sliding head- 
line is used. The teacher will, of course, be guided 
laqjcly in his selection by the style of writing he ap- 
proves, but careful examination should be made before 
adopting any set. Many contain the letters wrongly 
formed, in some the slope is far too great, some vary 
greatly in style from book to book, and others are 
objectionable from the great variety of ways in which 
the capitals arc made. The manuals for the specific 
subjects arc often well drawn up, but run too much on 
the lines of the larger treatises, and too little in ac- 
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cordance with the order most teachers would adopt in 
instruction. Every school should have its small stock 
of refjrence books for the use of teachers, independent 
of the school library. There should be one or two 
carefully selected treatises on each ol the subjects 
taught in school, a good dictionary, and, if possible, a 
cheap but trustworthy encyclopaedia, such as that 
published by Messrs. Chambers, which is excellent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

REGISTRATION. 

The principal objects of registration are, to mark the 
growth, changes, and financial state of the school, its 
past circumstances and present prosperity, and to 
chronicle any events of importance in its history ; to 
supply the facts concerning the children or the school 
required by the Education Department, as a guarantee 
that certain conditions of grant are fulfilled ; to enable 
the teacher to obtain with promptitude and certainty 
particulars as to the attendance, payments, and stage 
of progress of each child, for his own information, that 
of the managers or parents, or for purposes connected 
with the various Acts regulating the labour of children. 
The Appendix on Registration to * Instructions to 
Inspectors' (August 1882) says: — 

' I. The Code requires that before any grant is 
made to a school the Education Department must be 
satisfied that suitable registers are provided, accurately 
kept, and periodically verified by the managers 
(Articles 8 and 96^:), and again under Article 1 1 5 the 
grant may be reduced upon the inspector's report for 
faults of registration. 

*2. In every school there should be (i) a register 
of admission, progress, and withdrawal ; (2) registers 
of daily attendance for all scholars; (3) a book of 
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summaries. These registers must (Article 8) be pro- 
vided by the managers out of the funds of the school, 
so as to be the property of the school, and not in any 
sense of the teacher.* 

There must also be a * Cash-book of School Ac- 
counts/ kept by the managers; a 'Diary or Log- 
book * ; and * a Portfolio to contain official letters, 
which should be numbered (i, 2, 3, &c.) in the order 
of their receipt.' 

In addition to the above the following will be 
found advisable : — 

(i) An examination register; (2) a register of home- 
lessons and of general work. In certain cases a ' late book 
and a * stock book ' will also be found useful. Some School 
Boards require a register to be kept of all administrations 
of corporal punishment, with reasons, &c. ; and in the 
'Instructions to Inspectors' it is said that when such 
punishment is administered, ' an entry of the fact should, 
in their lordships' opinion, be made in the log book.' 

In every system of school registration there must 
of necessity be two departments— the * individual * 
and the ' collective.' The individual department 
should note the necessary facts concerning each 
particular child, such as date of admission, re- 
sidence, promotion, withdrawal, attendance, fees, suc- 
cesses at periodical examinations, &c. The collective 
departfnent regards children only in groups, and 
consists of totals, averages, general conclusions, &c., 
respecting a class, section, or the whole school. 
Besides matters of fees and attendance, the collective 
department will register percentages of passes at the 
periodical examinations, work done by certain classes 
within particular periods, and any special occurrences 

affecting a group, whether large or small. 

s a 
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A. The Admission Jie^uter. 
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This coosists of two parts — the ' index ' and'1 
' entries.' The follo»-uig are the reflations respect 
ing it ' :— 

1. ' The admission register should he kept exclu- 
sively by the hcad-teacbcr, and made up at least once 
a weel;. Successive numbers should be allotted to 
the children on their admission, so that each child 
may ha%-e its own number, which it should retajn 
throughout its school career. A child who returns to 
school after an absence of any duration would resume 
its original admission number. The name need not 
be re-entered in the Admission Book if the child is 
rc-admittcd in the course of one school year, 

2. ' No child's name should be removed from the 
register on account of absence for any period less 
than six weeks (except in case of death) unless the 
managers have ascertained, or the school attendance 
officer reports, that the child has left the school or 
neighbourhood. 

3. ' This register should show distinctly for each 
child in the school {a) its number on the register; (^) 
the date of its admission or re-admission, day, month, 
and year; (c) name in full, christian and surname; 
((/) the name and address of its parent or guardian; 
(<•) whether exemption from religious instruction is 

laimed ; (/)'the exact date of the child's birth, 
day, month, and year; [g)* the last school (if any) 
which it attended before entering this school; (A)' 

■ For thU and tuccMding eilracls see Afi/ma'i.r, qiioled nbove. 
* ■ SiMKinl care must !« Inkcn to oliinin exnct infoimation on thne 
p<^nte from ibe paicnis, former trachcrs, and re{^tiai of birlhs, if 
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the highest standard in which it was there presented ; 
(;) the successive standards in which presented in thii 
school ; {k) the date of leaving. 

4, 'Where several children of the same name 
attend, they may be distinguished thus: — "John 
Jones (rt)," ■' Jolm Jones (^)," &c.' 

The surname should be entered first, as it facili- 
tates the finding of a name by running the eye down 
the letters. The names of half-time scholars should 
be distinguished in some way, as writing (H. T.) after 
each, A dark or red line should divide the entries of 
one school year from those of another. The index 
should be carefully filled up as the names are entered 

tin the register. Admission registers ' must never be 
destroyed.' 



B. Tlie Class or AUendancc Registcj 



An attendance register should be provided for 
"■ every class. The upper portion is usually taken up 
with the individual particulars and totals ; the lowei 
part being reserved for the colkclive items which 
supply the information required for the 'summary.' 
The following are the Department requirements. 

I. ' The attendance registers must be marked every 
time t'lat the school meets, howevcT small the number 
of children present, and all attendances so marked 
must be taken into account. They should show the 
daily and weekly attendances of every scholar, 
b^inning with the first day of the school year (Arti- 
cle 22), and continuing to the end of the same. 

'Adequate time for marking these registers 
mid be provided for in the time tables — from five 
3 ten minutes or more— according to the number of 
Molars. 
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3. ' In mixed schools the boys should be entered 
in the upper pnrt of a page, the girls in tbc lower, 

leaving a space between them. 

4. • On the outside of the cover of each re^stet 
should be legibly written the name of the school, and 
the year, also the department (boys', girls', mixed, cf 
infants', as the case may be), and the class or classci 
to which it belongs. All registers should be paged. 

5. 'There should be columns for each child's 
admission number, for its name in full, and its age 
last birthday, and columns for all the weeks in the 
year, which should always be dated at their head «ith 
the day and the month. One also for the momirg 
attendances and anotherfor tbc afternoon attendances 
of every day, with a place at their foot for adding 
them up. A column for school pence received in 
each week is not unfrequently added to the atte nd- 'J 
ance columns, but as this is apt to cause confusioi 
the additions, both of the pence and attendance 
pence columns had better be kept separate, \ 
entries be made in them in red ink. There i 
be a column for the entry, at the close of 1 
week, of the total attendances made by each 1 
during that week, and at the end of the r^lfl 
columns, to sum up the total attendances of € 
child during the year. The Code requires a s 
register for half-timers. The re;;ister for each ( 
may be marked by the pupil teacher {if he have c 
plcted his second year) having charge of the t 
but the head teacher will be held responsible for^ 
being regularly and properly kept. 

6. 'In marking the attendance registers the J 
lowing rules should be observed: — (i) The i 
must be marked, and excepting marks cancelled u 
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(10) itifrt\, be finally closed at least two hours be- 
fore the termination of the time given to the secular 
instruction at each meeting of the school, and at the 
time specified on the approved time-table ; (2) after 
the registers are closed no child may be marked ; (3) 
children must be marked at each meeting of the 
school; (4) in ink, never in pencil inked over after- 
wards ; (S) presence must be marked with a long 
stroke, thus /, or \ ; (6) absciice must be marked 
with an "a"; {7) there must be no dots; (8) no 
erasures, if any error has been made it must be cor- 
rected by a footnote ; (9) no blanks ; (10} if a child 
leaves before the two hours of secular instruction 
expire, its mark for presence should be cancelled by 
another stroke across it, thus x , and the total attend- 
ances for that meeting corrected by placing under 
them — t, —2, as the case may be ; {11) registers must 
I be original and not copied from slates, papers, &c., 
' on pretence of keeping them clean, or any other plea ; 
(13) the number of attendances made by the class 
[ should be entered at the foot of the column every 
[ morning and afternoon at the time of closing the 
I registers; (13) the number of attendances made by 
Each child during the week must be entered ; (14) 
when a half or whole holiday occurs, or on the occa- 
Fsion of days set apart for special inspection, under 
seclion 76 of the Education Act (when the meetings 
and attendances are not to be registered for the pur- 
pose of annual grants), a line should be drawn down 
the whole length of the column or columns; (15) for 
longer periods "holiday" sliould be written across the 
_ columns. 

7. ' At the foot of the attendance columns for each 
hreek, or in some place specially provided for them in 
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the registers, should be entered : (a) the number ol 
times the school was open, mominjj and afierDoon; 
(b) the total number of attendances made by all t 
children on this register during the week. 

8. ' At the foot of each pence column the to) 
amount of pence recdved during the week.* 

Sitg^€slkrt%. — Enter surnames first. Fill in dal 
of admission witli boys' names in first quarter, am 
transfer them to last quarter with any additions wbd 
required. The use of various marks for such 1 
as sickness, home circumslances, weather, &c., exct 
where the cause of absence is of some standii^ 
cannot be carried out conveniently, and 
avoided, as we do not generally know why a child \A 
absent until afterwards. It will facilitate counting up, 
if the strokes for morning and afternoon attendance 
are made to slope in opposite directions. The total of 
attendances made by the class during the week, found 
by adding together the morning and afternoon totals, 
should ativays be tested by comparing the result with 
the total obtained in one of the following waysM 
either by counting all the absences in the week's attend 
ance columns, and subtracting thcmfrom the total num^ 
bsr of attendances possible, or by adding the weekljiT 
totals of attendances made by each child which appea 
in a column by themselves. This system of cheekily 
one set of totals by another should be strongl)^ 
insisted upon by every master. It is a good plan td 
have a small blackboard, say a foot or eighteen inches 
square, or a large slate upon which to enter totall 
attendance morning and afternoon. A responsible! 
teacher may, in a very few minutes, count tfael 
children and sec that the number corresponds to J 
the total of attendances marked in the rcgistcr.J 
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This daily summary forms a check to errors in 
register marking, the master is able to sec at a glance 
if the attendance is lower than usual, and inquire the 
cause and send after absentees, while school managers 
coming into the school can see the attendance for 
til cm selves. 

'Attendance registers, when filled, should be put 
away and preserved or at least ten years.' 

Class registers vary considerably in arrangement 
of the particulars. One of the greatest improvcmenls 
introduced of late years is the separation of the 
columns for fees, and those for the weekly totals of 
attendances for each child, from the daily attendance 
columns, and the placing of the first almost directly 
after the names, and of the second at the end of the 
attendances. There are three ways of separating the 
morning and afternoon attendances ; by dividing the 
small squares intended for each child's daily attend- 
ance horizontally, perpendicularly, or diagonally. 
Where the attendance marks lie just over each other 
space is saved, but greater care and trouble arc 
needed in counting up the afternoon attendances 
than when they occupy a separate column. The first 
plan has the merit of compactness, the second of 
clearness, the third is very little used. 

Attendance. 'An "attendance" means attendance 
[Ht secular instruction ; — 

{a) During one hour and a half, in the case of a 
lay scholar in a school or class for infants ; 

{b) During two hours, in the case of a day scholar 
a school or class for older children,' 

' For boys, militaiy drill undei a competenl inslmclor for not 

■ than two houri in any week, or fotly hour* in any school ycir, 

id for giiU le»son» in piaciical (Miolieiy, where Ihe in'Lpectot reporu 
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{e) During one hour in the case of an evenli^ 
scholar.' 

' No attendance is, as a nile, recc^nised in a day 
school for any scholar under three years old ; or in 
an evening school for any scholar under fourteen or 
over twenty -one, but children under fourteen who are 
exempt from the I^al obligation to attend school arc 
recognised as scholars in an evening schooL' 
1882, Arts. 12 and 13.) 



respect^H 
:ors.* ^^ 



c T/ic Summary, &c. 

The following are the points laid down res( 
the summary in the ' Instructions to Inspectors.* 

1, 'The ■Swwwrtr)' should contain (o) the weckljt 
entries of the attendance oi each class transferred from 
the class registers every week into appropriate pages, 
and the average attendance for each week ; (*) at 
the completion of the year the annual averages for the 
whole school should be struck and entered of boys 
and girls separately ; (i) under 3, (2) between 3 and 7, 
(3) above 7, and (4) above 13, and the highest weekly 
average noted ; {c) the summary should be clear, and 
should at once show the results asked for in the 
Managers' Return (Form IX.). 

2. 'In this book the duplicate examination sche- 
dules, and copies of the returns in Form IX., should 

that specini and appropriate provisioa is made for teaching it, for not 
more than forty hours in any school year, are reckonetl as inilniclioa 
for the parposes of thi) article.' Not more Ihon one liour at a lime 
should be devoted lo drill ; and the War Office ' Memorandum ' shoiT* 
that the employmenl of a Government inslnictor is coDlcmpUted, at 
least in the first instance, though sdioolmasters who have ■ posted a 
teijeant's examination before an adjutant of coluntcers' may contiiiua 
the work. 
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be preserveiJ, together with a list of scholars qualified 
to be presented, but not presented, with the reasons 
for their not being presented, and likewise of scholars 
presented a second time in the same standard, with 
the reasons for their being so presented.' 

Averages.~-\i we have a number of unequal 
quantities a certain mean may be found such that 
the sum of all the excesses exactly equals the sum of 
the deficiencies — this mean is called the average. The 
average may be found by dividing the sum of the 
several quantities by their number. 

By average attendance is meant the average 
number of children present each school time during a 
given period. The average attendance is sometimes 
confused with average number of attmdances. In the 
first case we have to distribute so many attendances 
uniformly over so many times, so as to arrive at a 
number of f/;i7:/r^«; in t lie second we distribute the 
attendances among so many children, so as to arrive 
at a certain number of times. 

' The average number in attendance for any period 
is found by adding together the attendances of all the 
scholars for that period, and dividing the sum by the 
number of times tlie school has met within the same 
period ; the quotient is the average number in attend- 
ance.' 

The average for the quarter or the year must not 
be obtained by finding the average of the weekly 
averages — this only gives an approximate result. ' For 
the purpose of calculating the average attendance, but 
for no other purpose, each " attendance " of a half- 
time sdiolar shall be counted as one attendance and 
a half; (Code 1882.) 
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T^a* ttenguitr: This is obtained by count'-fl 
Id^ HUM DM ufcen oS the le^ister at the daie-l 
Sopptemcoiary nil« Xa ■ 3 says : ' No chiJd'sf 
i be kept oo the adonssiun rsguter afier a fan- T 
s abseace vitboni ioqnify from the parentel 
: child has been withdrawn. The nimes of I 
diSdien withdrawn (whether tber are so the answer of ihetr I 
parents will dedde) should be cancelled al once in the i 
registers, and not included in the letums of age and staj st { 
school ; bnt the attendances (if any) opposite to such nai 
in the class Twisters nuist be counted' for tlie calctilatioa I 
of the average attendAncc, 'and the whole number of such I 
names must be counted for the return, "left in past year." 

(4) The number left in fast y<ar may also be obtained I 
as follows : Find the total number o» the class registers at 
the beginnii^ of the year ; add to this the number admitlcj 
during the year from the admission book, and su jtract from ' 
the number thus found the number on the books at the I 
close of the school year. One maihod may be made O 
check the other. 

The summary should be made up week by week 
from the class registers, which if marked and kept by 
the other teachers should then be carefully examined 
by the master. The highest weekly average may be 
marked at the end of the year by darkening tlie lin 
enclosing the number. Printed summaries are often 
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much too complicated in arrangement ; the simpler 
they are in form, and the more directly the results 
required can be obtained, the better. 'Summaries 
should never be destroyed.' 

'The Managers' Return (Form IX.) will contain a cer- 
tificate that the registers have been checked at irregular 
intervals, and at least once in every quarter, by the managers. 
To check the registers the managers, or some one deputed 
by them, should visit the school, without previous notice, 
after the registers ought to be closed, and ascertain that the 
number of attendances marked tallies exactly with the 
number of ihildren then present. An entry should a!so be 
made in the log book and in the registers at ihe time of 
checking them ; they should ako be signed at the same 
time by the teachers responsible for lliem. 

' The managers' relurn should show, by stparate entries, the 
Hiimber ef admissions and re- admissions in the aiiirse of the 
iirst and second halves of the school year respectively,' 

' My Lords do not at present,' says the Instrucliotis, 
' insist upon uniform registers as a condition of annual 
grants, but they trust that by the co operation of the 
managers of schools such an extent of uniformity may 
be gradually introduced as to make the adoption 
hereafter of a uniform system of registers a matter of 
little difficulty,' 

D. T/ic Log Book, 

The school life often docs not vary much from 
day to day, and when a daily record was required, the 
entries were not only troublesome, but necessarily in 
many cases of the most useless and frivolous descrip- 
tion. This was to use the book as a diary properly 
SO called. A log book, however, in whicii occasional 
entries are made, when anything worthy of note 
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occurs, is a very different thing, and should be care- 
fully kept When it is so, it is a most valuable and 
useful record. It is really a reference book of past 
events and circumstances. 

The Code of 1882 says (Art Zd), 'The log 
book must be stoutly bound and contain not less 
than 300 ruled pages. It must be kept by the 
principal teacher, who is required to enter in it from 
time to time such events as the introduction of new 
books, apparatus, or courses of introduction, any plan 
of lessons approved by the inspector, the visits of 
managers, absence, illness, or failure of duty on the 
part of any of the school staff, or any special circum- 
stances affecting the school, that may, for the sake of 
future reference or for any other reason, deserve to 
be recorded. 

'No reflections or opinions of a general character 
are to be entered in the log book.' 



PART III. 

DISCIPLINE AND MORAL TRAINING. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE USE OF THE EMOTIONS IN EDUCATION AND 

THEIR CULTIVATION. 

We have seen that, while we provide for the culture 
of the intellectual side of the mind, we must not lose 
sight of the moral and emotional elements of the 
child's nature ; and though the formation of the 
character is not so exclusively the work of the 
teacher as the training of the intellectual powers, it 
none the less needs his particular and constant care ; 
not only from the fact that upon the education given 
to the moral nature and the emotions depends to a 
large extent the child's future happiness, but because 
they influence, in a very large and important degree, 
the success even of the more distinctly intellectual 
side of the work. 

By emotion we mean the greater or less degree of 
excitement or agitation which accompanies particular 
ideas or sense impressions in certain cases, and takes 
the form of pleasure, or pain, or a mental stimulation 
which cannot properly be said to be either pleasurable 
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AMi^n, or ir-crcai'-d functional activity, uses up 
tli': jir;rvo'JS tn'.r;;y, and thus tends to tranquillise 
lie: ;ijM'lation ; as in the shout of joy, and the reh'ef 
i,{ I'-ap). '\\\t: mil .dcs of the face are vcrj* commonly 
iiiflurno-d in this way, and are often associated with 
ill*: contrar.tion of other mu.scles giving ri.se to in- 
voluntary actions. Tremor is another frequent ac- 
ctiinpaniuient^ and in case of strong emotion, the 
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fart, the breathing, the secretions, and the skin may 

I be affected. In fact 'states of pleasure are 
lally accompanied with an increase in some or all 
f the vital functions, and states of pain with a de- 
Kssion or weakening of vital functions.' 

Emotion and intelligence run side by side, and 
2 origin of the former, as of the latter, lies far back 

the earliest perceptional stages of the child's 
growth. The simpler phases of emotion, arising 
from some form of sympathy, act almost as soon as 
the child comes to recognise exterior objects ns 
having any relation to himself He soon learns to 
distinguish between the smile of pleasure and the 
frown of reproof on the faces of those around him, 
and his own feelingi are influenced accordingly. 
Some actions and ideas are thus early associated 
with pleasure, others witli pnin, while others again 
remain indifferent. Pleasure in the contemplation 
of objects leads to desire; pain, on the other hand, 
tends to aversion. When the pleasurable emotion 
gives rise to desire of sufficient strength to serve as 
an incitement to voluntary action it becomes a motive. 
Pain may also act in this way by impelling us to the 
avoidance of an action, and It may be the adoption 
of some opposite course. In this way arise many 
motives, eitlier of an inciting or deterrent character, 
which influence the tvill in a very forcible manner. 
Pleasurable and painful emotions may, however, if 
acting in opposite directions, neutralise each other 
to a greater or less degree according to their relative 
proportions. 

The proper direction of the emotions so that they 
may act in a way beneficial to the child, and furnish, 
directly or indirectly, motives to exertion, is an im- 
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Bteoftbemnc oioCive if loHBded uo an < 
basif; and citqiloy tiie kast amount of c 
•tinuitus wUcfa wiD Km oar pniposc 
of emotion is bad in the case of c 
from its drarfcning cfTect upon tbe i.^.^ 
because it may lead to positivE injury, 
appeals to the feelings should rarely or i 
made. To teach bo as to bring children fR^ncn 
Ihto tcara is ni>l difficult to one who knows tben^ | 
It t» in the liiglieit degree mischievous. 

In Mime fndividuals the emotions aecm i 
Mrong. Poetf, muikiAiui, and artists are f 
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men of the keenest susceptibility to feeling. Where 
the eniotinnal side of the mind is highly developed 
it is likely largely to influence tlie conduct, and the 
proper regulation of the emotions is a matter of great 
importance, A person in whom these act strongly, 
and who allows himself to be hurried into action 
before the judgment has proper time to act, is said 
to be impulsive. The emotional force, however, fre- 
quently spends itself in a first burst, and as a motive, 
although strong for the time, has little persistence. 
Against a habit of being governed by spasmodic effects 
of this kind — the fit of zeal being usually followed 
by one of apathy — we should do our best to guard 
children, and to strengthen in them the power of 
endurance and self-restraint. It is well to bear in 
mind in our treatment of them, that the will has 
little (/jVfrf influence over the emotions; yet that it 
may materially weaken their power indirectly, by 
turning the attention away from the cause of the 
emotion, by strengthening an antagonistic power, 
and by controlling the outward expression. It may 
also be made to govern their influence as motives. 
The greatest care should therefore be exercised 
wherever the emotional elements of a child's nature 
come into question. Thus it may cost a child full of 
animal spirits an amount of effort of which we do 
not take the trouble to form any conception to restrain 
himself from action, and remain quiet as told. A 
child may control himself in grief or pain sufficiently 
not to cry out, but it is absurd to command him not 
to sob. In the case of laughter at anything ludicrous 
which turns up in a class, it is far better to let the fit 
expend itself naturally at once, than to endeavour 
to stifle it, and continue the teaching with an accopi- 
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pmiipcnt of sbbII uiillmi 1 1 1 1 To soold or t 
a cliBd till bebtaatramorof fear,2Bdtbenc 
nun to do soQKuiiig pcthaps recjuini^ all bts wilsSj 
petioroi properly, ts on en to dcraiuwi as o 
and to threaten st31 further , and at last p un hh 1 
for disobedience^ not ooly shorn ^oocance of I 
child's nature, but tnBicts a crael vrot^ which i 
leave its mark behind it for many a day. It ts to ^ 
feared that some cases at least of so-called a 
are t^ thts character. Wliat we call i 
vbea we are [daced in an unusual or trjiog « 
is also an emotional oatbur^ and may so agitate t 
mind as to paralyse all power of thought. This t 
must be allowed for. The way to overcome it is 1 
encouragement and experience ; and to scold a c 
forit, or for thcspasmodicmo^-ements which son 
accompany it, is but to increase the evil. \V1 
therefore we should accustom children to the indtr 
control of emotion by the will, we should take < 
that our exactions are reasonable, and in case \ 
emotional excitement allow proper time for its si^ 
sidence. 

Some persons again of cold philosophical tempi 
ramcnt are very little in fiuenced by emotion, esp* 
of some kinds. They view suffering with indifferem 
(Tfcatness or beauly without admiration, and have b 
lUtlc sympathy with their fellows. The exclusi^ 
attention to the development of the intellectual sia 
of the mind, more especially if the imagination 1 
been dwarfed by neglect, not unfrequently leads i 
this result. Mathematicians often fail to appreci^ 
or to be moved by any of the beauties of art Landd 
in one of his dialogues, makes Chesterfield j 
' Newton like Barrow had no feeling or respec^; I 
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>etry.' Where the emotions are abnormally in- 
active it is to be viewed as a defect. Children of 
i cold unsympathelic nature are ©rten the most 
bflicuU to deal with. They seem dead to most of 
Be ordinary motives which influence others of their 
wn age, and need the nicest adjustment of conditions, 
^knd the most judicious stimulation and treatment, in 
Border to train them successfully. 

Direclly our sympathetic emotions fail to affect 
us towards action, and wc are content to have our 
feelings stirred without making any effort in behalf 
of the distress of others, otir sympathy degenerates 
into mere sentimentality. We should do our best to 
prevent this degeneration in the case of children. 
Care and moderation are necessary in our use of 
imaginary stories a^ illustrations ; there is always a 
temptation to overcolour and arouse a false emotion, 
while the frequent appeal with no attention to the 
practical carrying out of ihc lesson learned tends to 
deaden sensibility. The emotions are so intimately 
connected with the moral nature, that the culture of 
the one is necessarily to a large extent bound up with 
the development of the other ; and in the coirect 
union of the two lies the strength of the training 
imparted. Association thus acts powerfully here as 
in the sphere of the intellect proper. Without 
accompanying emotion morality is little more than a 
cold and lifeless routine. 

One important object in moral education is the 
association of a feeling of pleasure and satisfaction 
with right conduct, and of pain with wrong doing. 
) accomplished tliat the connection 
s natural as possible, and the nature of the 
: become of a higher and higher type as the 
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cfaild is able Xo ^>precbte higher and noUer i 
As a natural consequence of certain actions pain nsf 
be left to accooiplUh its own end, but artificial iippeiii 
to it as a motive need the very greatest circumspection, 
both as to the tempcrateoess of its use and tie mode 
of its assodalion with action. Shame judiciouilj 
used may be made a powerful engine for accomplish- 
ing our ends with children ; if used too frequently its 
familiarity destroys its effect Fear which is of tbc 
nature of dread or terror should find little or no pUce 
among the emotions induced lo serve the purposes of 
the educator. A discipline of terror not only lails to 
successfully accomplish its end, but gives rise to many 
of the worst vices of slavery ; hypocrisy and false- 
hood, idleness directly there seems a chance of not 
being found out, meanness and cunning^, hatred, and 
a train of other evils. Under such a discipline no 
true or useful moral growth can take place. 

Children are often emotionally influenced very 
readily by their surroundings, and arc easily pleased 
on Ihe one hand, or rendered unhappy on the other. 
Theimportanceof happiness to children is very great, 
and anything which will conduce to this should not 
be overlooked. Their «ork should be made as 
pleasant for them as circumstances and the need of 
vigorous effort will admit ; no unnecessary restraint 
should be put upon their liberty ; they should be 
spared as much as possible both the sight and the 
description of bodily suffering ; and it should not be 
forgotten that much of their happiness is of a reflected 
character and dependent upon the cheerfulness and 
sympathy of those around them. Under the sunshine 
of pleasurable conditions the better parts of a child^ 
nature unfold themselves naturally, put on . 
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tints of beauty, and grow with a strength and vigour 
which enables ihcni successfullyto resist the dwarfing 

Tects of evil influences. 

Sympathy,' says Miss Edgeworth, 'is our first 

:st friend in education.' The great value of the 
existence of tliis feeling between teacher and taught 
has aUeady been dwelt upon. Its influence both in 
iL'aming and discipline is very great. Every member 
of the school should feel the teacher's esteem and 
approbation to be a reward worth striving for, and 
his ever ready sympathy an encouragement and 
stimulus to right action. We must attend also to the 
cultivation of the sympathy of children one with 
another, not only that phase which exhibits itself in 
cases of pain or distress, but tJiat spirit of helpfulness 
and that genuine and habitual consideration for the 
feelings of others which form tlic foundation of all 
true courtesy. Nor must kindness to animals be 
forgotten. 

One of the emotions which conduces most perhaps 
to educational improvement is the pleasure of study, 
of steady pursuit, of success in the accomplishment 
of a set purpose. All steadily continued and honestly 
performed work, of whatever kind, will scarcely fail to 
arouse and strengthen this useful feeling. Such effort 
has also a further moral value ; lessons of perseverance, 

itience, regularit)', and the wholesomeness of work 
^o not exhaust its gains. It is the teacher's part to 
incourage this emotional stimulus of labour, to rouse 
to earnest self-effort, and to step in with help just 
before difficulty posses into disheartenment. Further, 
the establishment of a love for school and of a healthy 
de corps — mainly the result of respect for and 

nfidence in the teacher, of pleasant conditions ol 
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work, and of Teclings aroused by consciousness of p 
gress and si'ccess — may be made of much service % 
the child's well-being, and should form one of 1 
aims of every teacher who would have his schoi 
work what it should be. 

In addition to the above ive must also give li 
to the emotions aroused by the contemplation 1 
beauty, sublimity, goodness, order, harmony, &c.- 
a word, the esthetic emotions. These add laigelyJ 
the pleasures of life by giving us a greatly increj 
enjoyment in the contemplation of external thinj 
whether of nature or of art ; they lead us to recogi 
the beauty and attractiveness of truth and right, a 
by contrast the ugliness and repulsivencss of falsehoi 
and vice, thus not only enabling us to distingul^ 
them more dearly, but aftbrding an additional moU 
for choosing the one and avoiding the other; thq 
assist the growth of the more spiritual part of < 
nature, by withdrawing the attention from the 1 
gross and animal side; and they soften the nattll4 
improve the manners, and tend to strengthen all i 
emotions of sympathetic tendency. The Kstbd 
emotions act spontaneously, and the germs exist | 
an early date; but they may be greatly develop) 
by culture both in strength and extent of range. 
may say roughly that emotional culture of this k 
should render our appreciation keener and 
detection more acute of three kinds of beauty: fir^ 
the intellectual beauty of truth and order; secoi 
the moral beauty of goodness and right; a 
the physical beauty of nature, of things with i 
without life; Art frequently combines elements fro 
all three. 

All important thing in training this side of thee 
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tional nature is in the first place to fix the attention 
strongly upon the pleasure derived from right, truth, 
and beauty ; and until this positive cultivation has left 
its fixed influence on the mind, to admit as few dis- 
turbing elements of an opposite kind as may be. The 
opportunities in the course of school- work of kindling 
a first glow of emotion respecting this or that, of 
dropping a suggestive word here, of pointing an 
example there, of rousing the attention and guiding 
the observation to see what we wish, are neither rare 
nor unimportant, apart from any formal teaching. The 
consideration of outward things should come first, the 
mind being directed to such matters as form, colour, 
proportion, harmony, and unity of design combined 
with variety of effect. Music will -ilso early find a 
useful place; singing, especially of patriotic songs 
and those connected with the home life, affording 
nany elements of beneficial emotional culture. Later 
' on the attempt should be made to train to the recog- 
nition of the beauty of law and order, and finally of 
unflinching adherence to duty, of generosity, of cour- 
age, &c. Wherever occasion offers we should seek to 
strengthen the emotions of admiration and reverence. 
Oral lessons will supply frequent means of direct- 
ing attention to various beauties of nature, or of tlie 
productions of human ingenuity, Reading — especially 
of poetry, history, and imaginative prose — will afford 
many opportunities of useful training. The examina- 
tion of good drawings and pictures will prove of much 
value ; though grotesque examples and caricatures 
should at first be avoided, and only sparingly used 
at any time with children. The services of the 
1 drawing-lesson, too, should not be left out ; and many 
\ useful hints may also be given respecting good taste 
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in dress, more particularly as to the avoidance of 
showy or false ornament and badly-arranged colours. 
It IS very needful to guide a child's early sesthetic 
associations, not only on account of the permanence 
of impressions during the first years, but also because 
the results will be constantly referred back to, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, as the first rough standards 
of judgment. The pleasures of good taste are matters 
of slow growth, and though the effect of our efforts 
may not be immediately discernible their influence 
will by no means be lost. The saturation-point will 
be reached at last. Be it remembered, also, that 
what we want is to make children feel not talk about 
these things — that it is appreciation and not criticism 
which we have to aim at 
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CHAPTER IL 

GENERAL MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

The object of moral training is to afford the child 
such guidance and control from without, as shall lead 
to enlightened, regulated, and persevering effort from 
within ; the external stimulus and direction being 
withdrawn in proportion as his moral strength and 
knowledge, increase, and he is able safely to go more 
and more alone. As law and duty come gradually to 
the front, the authority of the educator withdraws into 
the background ; the personal element, so necessary 
at first, may be gradually eliminated as the child's 
power of grasping abstract things strengthens ; and 
the support of earthly parents and teachers becomes 
less and less necessary as he learns to rely upon the 
support of that Heavenly Father, whom he must be 
taught to look up to as the Source of all good and the 
Fountain of all true strength. 

The association in the child's mind of right or 
wrong with certain actions takes place very early, the 
germ no doubt being found in the effect produced by 
the expression of pleasure or displeasure on the part 
of the parent, and starting into life independently of any 
ideas obtained from language. Love and faith lie at 
the root of the child's morality. As his experience 
becomes greater the spheres of right and wrong 
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expand, but are still largely influenced by the ead 
impressions, by the consideration whether they.| 
allowed or. disallowed ; obedience is still the 1 
test, and it is not till later that the chile! c 
form any adequate idea of moral rectitude apart f 
the will or wish of another. The sanction of | 
parent is the child's first canon of judgment. 
earliest moral notions of a child thus depend ala 
entirely upon his surroundings — the approbation ord 
approbation of others, the consequences which he cT 
covers result from certain actions, the example of tU 
around him, and tlie amount of sympathy and guida) 
afTorded him. It is in the nature of things that^ 
training to which children are subjected should % 
that the effects should (UiTlt with original different 
constitution, and thus we cannot wonder that no 1^ 
persons should everthinlv exactly alike. Still that ti 
is a general consensus of opinion upon all important 
moral points is beyond dispute, and hence it becomes 
important for the educator to consider how the child 
may best be brought to know what is expected of him, 
and be influenced to act accordingly. 

Different natures need different treatment: some 
seem almost incapable of realising the weight of moral 
responsibility, some are strong in one thing, some in 
another. Some need stimulation, some need restraint ; 
nor arc the same measures suitable to all phases of 
moral action, any more than to all the intellectual 
faculties. Even the same point may need different 
treatment at different times, and if we would succeed 
properly we must be able to estimate correctly the 
exact state of present conditions, and be guided by our 
judgment of the needs of the moment ; not, however^ 
for the sake of the moment, for, so far as results arc 
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concerned, the future is of much more importance 
than the present. Knowledge of the child is essential. 
We must watch carefully his actions and tendencies, 
and make use of the information thus afforded. Much 
of our success depends upon seizing just the critical 
moment to do the rij^ht thing, say the right word, give 
the encouraging or reproving look. No complete 
course of treatment can be laid down for all cases : cir- 
cumstances will always introduce large modifications of 
method, and must be allowed for. If antagonistic they 
will have to be overcome, if favourable made use of, as 
far as otlier conditions will admit. Whatever schemes 
and plans are formed they must be kept out of notice 
of the child, he must feel only the Influences and results. 
Morality is strengthened by the support of the in- 
tellect on the one side, and by the benevolent emotions 
on the other. Using the terms broadly, intellectual 
and mora! training are the complements the one of 
the other ; and attention to both is necessary in any- 
thing worthy of the name of education. But we seem 
at the present day to be in some danger of forgetting 
the Intimate connection of the two, and of devoting 
ourselves more exclusively to the cultivation of the 
one to the neglect of the other and the Injury of both. 
Theenergy with which we apply ourselves to intellectual 
pursuits, as well as the good or bad use we make of 
acquisitions, depends to a great extent upon the 
moral training which accompanies the cultivation of 
the mind in other directions. Without moral guid- 
ance our skill and knowledge may be a source of evil 
to ourselves and unhappiness to those ivith whom we 
are brought into connection. To attempt the divorce 
of morality and intelligence is to violate the great 
principle which should govern all education. 
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The earliest moral training gives that bent to the 
mind which is likely to govern its direction in a greater 
or less degree throughout life ; not only because the* 
child once started in the right course is much Ii 
likely to turn towards evil, but also from the pcrmal 
ence of the effect produced upon him durmg the early' 
days. A wrong start is a most serious drawback, and 
the work of reclamation is a much more difficult one 
than that of guidance and promotion. It is thus of 
prime importance, if we would be sure of success, to 
begin early ; and much may be done for the moral 
nature. by appropriate means before it is well to inter- 
fere with the intellectual powers at all in the way of 
direct training. The development, however, must be 
perfectly natural. Precocity of any kind is to be dis- 
couraged. It makes a present show by tlie sacrifice 
of strengtli hereafter. Its evil effects in intellectual 
matter.^ are generally recognised, and it is equally 
harmful in regard to morality and religion. Un- 
natural development of any side of the child's nature 
will in the end work the ruin of that which we are 9 
anxious to cultivate. 

Moral education has for its object the d« 
ment of the sense of duty, and the gradual traini 
to such self-control that, in al! ordinary circumstani 
at least, the mind will certainly incline to that whi 
is right, and action be governed accordingly, 
touchstone of morality is good conduct 

The element! to be made nse of la moral t 
arc, (1) knowledge and intelligence, that the child G 
perceive what he ought to do, and Liter on whjfil 
should act in a particular way, so that he r 
guided by right principles and judge correctly of 1 
nature of oction ; (2) right motives, varying with-a 
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and progress, that he maybe induced to act correctly ; 
(3) volition, that he may determine to do that which 
is right, and have power to check himself when any 
evil tendency exists ; and {^) practice, passing gradu- 
ally into good habits. The chief conditions of success 
arc : freedom of action for the child as far as safety 
goes, external direction in cases where he is likely to 
go wrong, control when he allows himself to fall into 
evil, sympathy and encouragement in his efforts, and 
the good example both in words and actions of those 
with whom he is more intimately connected. The 
moral atmosphere indeed in which the child lives is 
of the greatest importance to his wdl- being, nor must 
the sunshine of cheerfulness ever be long absent. 
The great drawback to success is often the home 
difficulty, the bias sometimes of both parents and 
companions in certain moral directions being distinctly 
against the teacher's exhortation and control. The 
parents have not unfrequently to be influenced through 
the children, before useful results can be arrived at. 

What we have to aim at in moral training is to in- 
duce the child to act in accordance with the dictates 
of the highest and best motives he is capable of un- 
derstanding ; to lead him gradually to judge for him- 
self as to what is right and noble in conduct ; and to 
incline him to make a correct choice and adhere to it. 
I What is to be considered noblest, what highest, he 
■ must learn from others; and the moral notions he 
■forms will depend upon the persons by whom he is 
(Surrounded. Later on the influence of books must 
mot be forgotten. It is only, however, by experience, 
fcy conquest of temptation, by perseverance in right 
iction, that he can grow in moral strength, and this 
^ttle by little- It (s our business to take care 
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while lie is allowed to walk himself the difticuUIcS 
or the road are not too great for such strength as 
he possesses, to remove any stumbling block which 
may be in the way. and to lend a helping hand when 
any pitfall presents itself. 'By diminishing tempta- 
tion," says Miss Edgeworth, ■ we act more humanely 
than by multiplying restraints and punishments.' 
Every temptation yielded to destroys or neutralises a 
certain amount of moral force, which has to be made 
good ; every evil tendency mastered has facilitated 
the next conquest. Children must be led to sec that 
to escape from temptation or evil thoughts the atten- 
tion should be fixed to tlie best of their power upon 
other things, and that to let the mind dwell upon the 
evil is to weaken resistance, and greatly increase the 
danger of falling. As, however, the will is weak in 
children, we must not rely too much on their power of 
resistance, but make right action as easy and pie: 
to them as circumstances allow. 

It does not serve the purpose of moral I 
simply to impose upon the child a certain code « 
strictions, and bring in authority to support them. ^ 

Too exclusive attention is frequently givcft^ 
what shall >wt be done. At best, prohibitions can oft! 
cover comparatively few cases of action presented 
to the mind for judgment ; and it is mischievous to 
allow a child to suppose he may do anything which 
has not been expressly forbidden. We want him to 
pause and think for himself before committing himself 
to any line of conduct about which he is not clear. It 
is the spirit of morality, rather than the letter, which 
we have to inculcate. Very frequently too we lay far 
too many injunctions to do right upon children : we 
are continually telling them to be good, without doing 
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anything further to induce them to act as we would 
have them. Children soon weary of being thus 
lectured at every turn, and such a course is much 
more likely to disgust them than create in them a 
liking for right doing. 'Long talking begets short 
hearing,' says Richter, and he adds in another place, 
• Even a grown-up man, whom some one should follow 
all day long with movable pulpit and stool of con- 
fession, from which to hurl sermons and anathemas, 
could never attain any real activity and moral freedom ; 
how much less then a weak child who at every step in 
life must be entangled in a "stop— run — be quiet — 
do that" ' To command a child to be good is one 
thing, to itijliience him to be good is quite another. 
Nor must we be over strict ; we must leave him room 
to grow, and remember that many defects are but 
weaknesses which time will correct. We are too 
anxious to see the fruit almost before we have planted 
the seed. If a child is right-minded, anxious to im- 
prove, and makes as brave a struggle to act rightly as 
his strength allows, it is all we can reasonably hope 
for. Ignorance, inexperience, and a craving to know, 
are fruitful sources of wrong doing in children : there 
is always a tendency to try what things are like, and 
as they have little power of realising future evils, or 
of judging correctly of effects, they make the essay, 
even at the risk of some pain to themselves, Nor Is 
this to be deplored, if no permanent evil results; in 
most cases a salutary, and probably necessary lesson 
will have been learned, and learned in a way not likely 
to be forgotten. It is often difficult, however, to make 
a child recognise the evil of an action where the 
effects are not immediate, and do not directly affect 
ethers. Here instruction must be left to do il 
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and every occasion must be seized to strip evil of 

attractiveness and sliow its true nature. 

A large number of our actions are naturally neut 
in cliaractcr, and no attempt should be made to invest 
these with a moral significance. The teacher must be 
careful not to confuse the pupil's moral judgment by 
magnifying breaches of the smaller matters of school 
discipline— such as talking, not standing or marching 
properly, making undue noise, &c. — and placing them 
alongside serious mora! offences. The child must be 
made to understand that it is not here the act itself 
which is wrong, but the disobedience or careless in- 
jury of others which it implies. He must be led to 
see tliat through life we have to refrain from doing 
many things harmless in themselves, for the sake of 
the convenience and happiness of those around us. 

When the child is sufficiently advanced to under- 
stand, he must be taught why it is necessary he should 
act in a certain way ; but we must be cautious how 
far we introduce such reasons, and wliat opportunities 
we make use of. We may usefully explain the grounds 
of certain requirements in order that their justice or 
nature may be apprehended, and obedience rendered 
easier thereby, long before we rely upon the action Ql 
reason as a motive to right conduct. It may be 
generally, that reasons for requests should be gii 
earlier than, and prepare the way for, reasons for 
mands. If we allow a child to judge for himself 
expect him to act rightly from conviction of rcsj 
bility, we must keep authority in the back groui 
In such a degree as choice is allowed, compulsion ig 
out of place ; and on the other hand, if we compel 
him to accept our views as to what is to be done, we 
piust not place our faith in the reasons for 
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having any weight with him. So far as we expect 
him to be guided by reason we must leave him a free 
agent, and look for support, not to compulsion, but to 
aid and encouragement While, however, we allow 
reason its proper place, we should not argue vri^ those 
under our charge concerning their shortcomings ; a 
merely argumentative discipline is never strong, and 
is likely to lead to mischievous results. 

Cheerful and ready submission is to be cultivated 
in children, but we must take care on our part to 
refrain from a mere despotic exercise of authority. 
Compulsion can only be properly used to enforce 
-abstention from wrong doing, and is not to be counted 
upon to raise any inclination to act from a higher 
.motive. That which we are compelled to do is no 
longer virtuous, or commendable, though it may be 
right ; and such performance gives no inducement to 
voluntary good conduct ; but rather the coercion 
tends in the contrary direction by rousing opposition. 
Too much control in any case leads to baneful results : 
either the child continually sighs for freedom, and 
■when restraint is removed plunges headlong into ex- 
cesses ; or he sinks into a poor timid maudlin creature, 
discouraged and frightened by the experiences of life, 
and having scarcely any power of self-direction he 
falls an easy victim to the wiles of evil companions. 
Independence must not be destroyed but simply kept, 
within due bounds. 

To know what is right is, it is true, very differenl 
from doing what is right : yet knowledge is absolutely 
necessary as one of the conditions of the latter, and 
proper teaching is therefore of great value. The objects 
of Moral Instractioa are mainly fourfold : — 

|. To enlighten the child as to the (i 
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kinds of duty and the grounds of action ; to lay down 
for him certain general lines of good conduct ; and to 
make him acquainted with the range and i 
nobility of motives. 

2. To cultivate the moral intelligence, strengtl 
the judgment as to what is right or wrong, andini 
pre-consideration of the probable effects of anyf 
ticular action. 

3. To associate pleasurable emotions with rigl 
doing, and to arouse and stimulate the whh to a 
accordance with the demands of duty. 

4. The summing up of the results of the cl 
knowledge and experience into easily remembet 
precepts or principles, which shall serve to guide j 
mind by affording ever-ready tests of action, and Ii 
to maintain a high ideal for imitation. 

Moral instruction must be characterised by j 
vividness, applicability, connection, and interest. 
must be natural, suggestive, within the child's ( 
prehension, suited to his advancement and expcrieru 
treated in a simple direct way, and should be persoi 
and particularised, not mere talk of theoretical nioralll 
It sliould render clear to the child what he ougl 
do, in what spirit he should act, what are his dud 
towards others, ard should bring out the consistent 
and harmoniousness of moral laws. It is icachins, II 
preaching, which is wanted ; and the instruction sh« 
be largely illustrated by actual cases of conduct d 
from biography, school life, S:c. Of many virtud 
child forms no idea except through their cxempliG 
lion in personal action. To talk abstract generalit 
to children, is to repel their sympathy and de; 
their sensibility and intelligence, to substitute a t 
inglcss symbolism for what should be a living r 
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Teadiing which addresses tlic memory only can have 
little or no moral value. Moral instruction should 
dwell upon virtues to be imitated, the nobleness of ad- 
herence to duty, the reward of uprightness, the man- 
liness of right conduct, and but incidentally speak of 
wrong to be avoided. It is never well to dissect vice 
before children ; the less they are familiarised with evil 
the better ; to anticipate their experience and talk of 
vices of which they have no knowledge is in a high 
degree harmful. The precepts of morality infused 
should beliving, influencing, and expansive principles, 
associated with and interpreted by practice ; not cold 
artificial maxims. Memorising mere precepts and 
rules of life beyond the child's grasp, or without pro- 
per explanation and illustration, is a species of moral 
im, as useless, and as much to be deprecated, as 
any other stuffing of the mind with mere indigestible 
facts. The more compact and striking a precept, 
and the more fully its meaning is grasped, the greater 
nfiucnce it will have. Such truths well learned in 
' childhood arc very rarely forgotten ; the moral dye is 
a lasting one, and can never be wholly obliterated by 
after circumstances. They are something for the mind 
to fallback upon, they tend to give certainty to mora! 
decisions, and serve as a groundwork for moral reason- 
ings. Besides Scripture teaching and set moral lessons, 
many school occurrences, history, stories in reading 
books, and some of the other secular lessons, will afford 
examples or illustrations, and serve to fix a moral. 
Unless, however, the whole lesson tends directly to 
illustrate some rule of conduct or moral law, it is gen- 
erally better to leave truth to do its own work, than 
to give any distinctly moral exhortation or application 
at the finish. In any case, if a practical conclus' 
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drawn, it must be the natural outcome of the teaching, 
and not a mere moral tag dangled at tlie end. Chil- 
dren weary at once of any moral dragged inlo a lesson 
by the head and shoulders. 

'In all the ages of our life,' says Fcnelon, 'example 
has a most wonderful power over us, but in children 
it can do everything.' It is certainly one of the most 
potent influences brought to bear upon the child, and 
it must not be forgotten may act as strongly for evil 
as for good, perhaps more so. The mora! lone and 
right conduct of those more especially with whom 
the child is in sympathy, or with whom he daily 
associates, are thus of the highest importance. Our 
manners and actions must be in accordance with our 
teaching ; what we do affects children morally even 
more than what we say, and they interpret the latter 
by the light of the former. We must let them see that 
we have faith in wliat we say, and that our teachings 
are not mere surface opinions, ' Boyhood which detests, 
as they deserve, all kinds of sham and pretence, easily 
places itself at the disposal of a profound sincerity ; 
' owns as a true guide one who lives under an authority 
of the rules he imposes, anJ whose administration ol 
command is in itself an exercise of obedience.' ' The 
great imitative tendency in children is one which every 
teacher should clearly recognise ; and he should feel 
too that not only is his influence great, but that his 
responsibility is proportionate. There must be no 
double dealing on his part, no pretension to knowledge 
he does not possess, no attempted mystification of a 
pupil to hide a difBcutty ; he must avoid all affectation, 
and endeavour to his utmost to be what he would 
have children think him ; and last, but not leasts if 
' Rev. James Martiaean, quoted hj Di, CBrpentcb 
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he would retain the confidence of children he must 
keep his word, Many a promise may be carelessly 
broken, many a threatened punishment forgotten, 
unless wc are careful both in saying what we will do 
and in carrying it out. Such instances \\'ill not only 
weaken the child's faith in the teacher, but detract 
seriously from the weight attached to truthfulness. 
We need not fear the admission of any error into 
which we have fallen : the thorough honesty of purpose 
shown will be much more likely to increase the child's 
respect, while if we attempt deception we shall be 
pretty certain to be found out, for children are far 
more acute and penetrating in finding out our true 
character than we often give them credit for. 'The 
moral training received in a well conducted school,' 
says Professor Pillans,' 'from observing the example 
of strict and impartial justice in the conduct of the 
master, his kindness to all, his paternal regard for 
their improvement, his patience with the slow, bis 
encouragement of the quick, his unruffled serenity of 
temper, and his reluctance to punish, is far more im- 
portant to the pupil's well-being in the world and his 
character as a member of society, than any given 
amount of literary acquirement. The good or evil 
lessons which a boy draws for himself, almost unoE 
sciously, from the master's demeanour in schoolf^ 
more influential and impressive than any direct 
struction,' 

The force of example is not confined to c 
wliich the direct observation of the pupil is cunteraea 
The imitative tendency acts also when his sympathy 
and admiration are aroused by the recital of lus, 

noble, or generous deeds. It has often b0 
* Cmtriiutitni ta iidmafion. \ 
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lliat children are great hero-worshippers, and thbtj 
("ccliiig must not be destroyed. Examples, howcveibi 
should be selected from real life, and as faithfully ai 
naturally portrayed as possible : if ovcrcolourcd, 
exaggerated into abnormal instances of virtue, childrea 
may perhaps be led to look upon them with admiration, 
but will not be moved by them at all in the way of 
imitation. With respect to evil example, its injurious- 
ncss lies principally in its duration. Any evil ccHt^. 
tinually before a child, which serves even in a sligl 
degree as a temptation, is likely to have pcmlcioi 
effects : a chance wrong has much less power 
induce imitation. It is familiarity with an attractti 
looking vice which is to be dreaded. 

Although instruction and example are powerfi 
means of inducing right action in children, the practicftj 
of morality is not placed on a sound basis until &a(3xr 
action has become habitual. Habit indeed is 
the most effective safeguards to morality ; and thO' 
formation of good habits in children should be look< 
upon as a very essential side of moral training. Tl 
force of the tendency to repetition in children is 
great, as shown not only by their actions, but 
their thoughts, and the way in which they frequenti; 
anticipate the recurrence of things which have bap-J 
pencd once. One performance makes the nex\ 
easier. It is a law of our nature for a succeedJi 
action of the same kind, cither mental or moral, 
follow in the track of the preceding one, until at 
a strong tendency is induced. Habits are certain 
bo formed ; hence we must be vigilant as to theii 
start, check those likely to be troublesome or 
neutralise the influence we exert in other ways, 
take the others under our guidance and control. Jui 
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ss our earliest mental ini|>ressLons are as it were 
burnt into the mind, so habits formed in childhood 
and continued for any considerable length of time are 
very tenacious; and though their influence may be 
so weakened that they may seem to be destroyed, 
they will frequently be found to recover vitality 
whenever a suitable stimulus arises. It is this 
which makes it of so great importance thnt the 
earliest habits should be of a helpful kind, and that 
those of wrong tendency should never be allowed to 
gain any strength. Habits are very easily formed, 
because here the bias is strongly in our favour, but 
very difficult to undo, because here the proclivity has 
been greatly strengthened, and is entirely opposed to 
us. The work of reformntion, indeed, in the case of 
bad habits is a very slow and troublesome one, needing 
constant care, great patience, and much encourage- 
ment. It is well to consider how much mental and 
moral power has often to be wasted on such work. 
When once a habit of doing a thing his become fixed, 
it is of no use to forbid it absolutely and expect the 
child to act up to our command ; it is impossible fof 
him to obey all at once. Severity will simply dis- 
hearten ; we must give time, and allow for many 
backslidings. If conquest is being gradually achieved 
we must be content Nor should wc direct attention 
to too many faults at once ; the attempt to cure a 
nimiber of bad habits together is likely to lead to the 
reformation of none. Enemies may be slain one at 
a time, who united would be too much for us. While, 
however, good moral habits duly strengthened have 
great power in keeping the child to the right path, 
and give spontaneity of action, we must do our best 
to prevent their usurping the place of other powers. 
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There is always the danger that intcllig 
judgment may cease to act, and the conduct d^eneratC* 
into an unprogressive mechanical routine of duty, A 
self-acting moral machine is not our design. 

All our training should tend to mal^e a child feel 
and act up to his responsibility as a moral agent. 
Our existence is not an isolated one, and we cannot 
live for ourselves alone. This the child must bei| 
made to recognise, and some preparation must 1 
given to fit him to play his part, not onlycourage 
but with due attention to the rights and happin 
others. Selfishness lies at the bottom of so man^« 
our shortcomings, and is so natural to childrf 
attention to its repression in our training will ' 
much to clear the way for the development of i 
ticular virtues. The more important of these ii 
usefully grouped, at least so far as the present f 
pose is concerned, under three principal heads :- 

I. Justice showing itself as candour Jn 
thoughts and judgments of others ; irnlhfulntss 
our words ; hoiusiy in our actions, 

3, Prudence, including industry or diligei 
thrift, temperance, devotion to study, \ 

3. Benevolence, including such phases as loi 
kindness, sympathy, generosity, magnanimity, 1 
passion, forgiveness of injuries, &c. 

Of many virtues, as previously remarked, a 1 
forms no conception except through their exempliG 
tion in personal action. Hence our teaching must n 
to particular cases, and will frequently have more efi! 
if given when any marked instance of nobilit)! 
conduct has just been brought under the attentioif 
children, either in n^ading or in practice. We n 
our best to cultivate a spirit of openness and eai 
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1 children, lead them to attach proper value to the 

Approbation of others, and gradually arouse in them 

vs feeling of honour and true manliness. All actions 

which are dishonourable, cowardly, mean, or wrong, 

P ftre to be as-sociated with loss of confidence, shame, 

reprobation, and disgrace. Small vices lead to great 

ones, and grow rapidly if not attended to ; nothing 

tliat influences the moral life of a cliild, even remotely, 

r|» unimportant. It is often difficult to estimate the 

■iCfTect of trivial things for good or evil, but a little 

gTcRection will show ua how much influence small 

natters have upon the conduct of all of us. We must 

Kitot count upon much insight into the nature of very 

many actions in the case of children, but we ourselves 

■i}nu5t be all the more watchful on this account in 

■aittcnding to their moral growtli. 

Want of charity in our estimate of others is one 

r the commonest of shortcomings. We should be 

■4rery cautious how we speak contemptuously before 

^ildrcn, and not allow them to depreciate otlicrs. 

They must be taught to take the most charitable 

wcw the circumstances will admit, and to bear in 

mind that we can scarcely ever know all the influences 

whldi led to a certain course of action, and are rarely 

Bin a position to judge with absolute justice of tlie 

r conduct of others. We should avoid, too, allowing 

children to fall into a habit of comparing themselves 

xvitll others. They arc naturally prone to confine 

such comparisons to instances where they themselves 

: the gainers, and this gives rise to that spirit 

conceit and self- righteousness, which effectually 

Eramps our sympathies and prevents any true moral 

irogress from being made. If comparisons arc insU- 

uted Bt all they should bring out how much we fall 
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below the standard, attainable by earnest endeavouri 
under conditions no more favourable than those i 
which wc are called upon to act. 

'J'rut/ifiiliifss has h^cn called the central pillar dj 
school training, and certainly scarcely any part of o 
work is of more moment than the inculcation of ti 
habit and spirit of truth -speaking. Children should 
feel that they have nothing to fear from being 
fectly open with us, that the gravity of an offence J 
greatly increased by deceit, and should sec while v 
condemn the fault how much we value and admlng 
moral courage and straightforwardness in owning 1 
it. The less opportunity is afforded children (tA 
deceit, and the more they feel the certainty of t 
discovering their ivronK-doinj sooner or later, 
better. We should therefore be very careful how u 
make rules where we have little chance of detecting^ 
their infringement. Fear, selfishness, and conceit are 
three prolific sources of lying. The less our discipline 
is characterised by severity and undue restraint the 
more truthful is the child likely to be. There is also 
much careless lying among children, from their not 
feeling the heinousness of it. Even at a very early .. 
age, however, they naturally resent it towards then; 
selves, and this should be made the basis of on^JM 
of our teaching respecting its evil effects. Not onl^ 
should children be led to recognise the immorality^ 
direct untmthfulness, but its more indirect and subtl^ 
forms should be set forth, and the viciousness • 
unworthiness of all trickery and double-dealing n 
clear. We should point out to the pupil the lie n 
wilfully allowing a false impression to be drawn fro 
our words uncorrected, of expressing ourselvi 
certain way in the hope that we shall be misuiu 
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stood, of ofrcring paltry excuses for our faults, of 
hypocrisy or pretending we are what we are not, and 
of either carelessly or wilfully breaking our promises. 
We should not exact promises from children where 
the difRculties of fulfilment are likely to be too great 
L for them. Caution must be exercised, too, how wc 
Equestion children where the temptation is great to 
r give such an answer as would raise them in our 
estimation, or such as they feel we should like, or 
where the dread of exposure is likely to lead them 
to deceive. Wherever the response to a question is 
likely to lead to consequences unpleasant to the child, 
wc must be careful not to hurry him in replying, else 
he will be very likely to follow the impulse to make 
good his case, or to try and shield himself: rather we 
should encourage the habit of pausing to think over 
his situation before he replies. Rousseau and others 
L. have recommended that when a child has told a lie we 
I should not believe him again till he has shown himself 
r worthy of our confidence. This, however, is a very 
doubtful kind of treatment, for the child is conscious 
that when he speaks the truth we can scarcely believe 
him guilty of falsehood, and in such a case our pretence 
of disbelief is a phase of that very deceit we wish to 
correct Where we do not know or cannot prove a 
child is deceiving we must not show any suspicion ; 
blind accusation in the hope that a culprit will betray 
himself is not to be indulged in ; nor should we make 
use of cunning, espionage, or any underhand method 
of arriving at the truth. Such means are not only 
wrong but are sure to injure our influence, and are 
altogether unworthy of the teacher. We may be 
doubtful, but wc must let it pass and trust to future 
wati-Ji fulness. Tatehcaiing is to be discouraged at 
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all points : it is troublesome to the teacher, and 
mischievous both to informer and those informed 
against. It is generally done to curry favour, and 
leads to mean sneaking habits on the one hand, and 
revengeful feelings on the other. The difference, 
however, must be made perfectly clear between tattling 
about small things, or volunteering unasked-for reports 
about others, and the revelation of serious moral 
offunces when called upon by the teacher to aid in 
putting them down. To stand by in such cases as 
these and sec evil committed without making any 
sign is to become a party to the oftence. ChUdi 
should see that gross bad conduct puts the offeni 
outside the pale of sympathy so far as tlie disci 
of his guilt is concerned. To hide wrong in such,^ 
case would be to prevent his improvement and 
be no true kindness to him. 

Cases of direct stealing will probably be rare, bub 
there are two forms of dishonesty which are very 
common school experiences, and which must be care- 
fully looked after : these are copying, and the wanton 
damage or destruction of property belonging to others. 
The former will need all our care, and if due vigilance 
is not used in its detection, and a check put upon ' 
wherever it is found, it will spread like a viruh 
disease through the school, and completely sap 
moral strength. Nor should damage to property be 
neglected, or it will soon grow, and although the 
measures adopted wil! not need to be so decisive as in 
the first case, they must be no less prompt, 

Indecency in words or actions will call for vigoroi 
action oo the part of the teacher. Every effort: 
be made to guard cliildren in any way possible 
the contagion of evil images or filthy words. 
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no solvent which will fetch the stains of impurity 
;t of the mind when once they have become fixed. 
!vcn the less pronounced forms of indelicacy must 
lot be neglected. 

Children easily forgive, and rarely remember an 
injury like an adult The bright elastic nature of a 
lild soon throws off the effects of pain or trouble, 
;nd the sting of the wrong done him once past he is 
:ady to make friends again directly any sorrow is 
.expressed for the pain caused him. Children's quaiTcls 
are frequent, but they arc soon made up again, and 
the remembrance of ihom rapidly fades from the mind. 
A child seems incapable of bearing malice long. This 
readiness to forgive is a vaiiiablc and lovable tnit 
in the character of the young, and should always be 
treated as praiseworthy. In connection with it the 
child should be trained to a habit of readily acknow- 
ledging, and expressing his sorrow for, any injury he 
may have inflicted. As far as possible also any wrong 
should be righted. Intentional injuries in tlie case of 
children arc nearly always the result of an outburst 
;of passion, and they should be led to see the evil effects 
ungovemed temper and the great mischief it 
may lead to. Outrageous bursts of passion are a kind 
of lapse into temporary madness, and should be treated 
as such ; utterly unworthy in anyone aspiring to true 
manliness. It is not the emotional excitement which 
is the evil, this may be largely constitutional and 
beyond direct control ; it is the reckless action induced 
by allowing it to govern us which is mischievous. Our 
actions can be kept within proper limits, and the child 
must be restrained, admonished, and encouraged, until 
the habit of firm self-government has been formed. 
{Nearly all passions are but excesses of feelings whicil 
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under proper circum stances and in moderate degree 
have a use ; the thing is to prevent their obtaining 
dominion. They cannot be annihilated, nor would it 
be good (or us if they could ; what we have to do 
where they act wrongly is to oppose them by sedu- 
lous cultivation of antagonistic tendencies, and by 
withdrawing the attention from them as much as 
possible to give right feelings fair play. 

Our moral tendencies and the pleasurable or pain- 
ful emotions associated with right or wrong actions 
are doubtless inherited, in greater or less degree, like 
almost every other characteristic of our nature. There 
is thus born with us an instinctive inclination to feci 
a flush of pleasure ivhen we recognise an act as worthy, 
and of pain when unworthy or evtt. This is tlie germ 
of the ConBcience. If fostered this instinctive emotional 
tendency rapidly grows, and associates itself more and 
more thoroughly with distinctly moral or irnmoral 
actions, until it soon forms a kind of instantaneous 
accompaniment, acting independently of the reason or 
the will. And. as the pleasure or pain indicates the , 
nature of the action, this associated emotion com 
to partake of the character of an intuitive judgme^ 
approving or condemning what is done, and 
volving a feeling that we ought to do that wht<i 
this moral sense or instinct tells us is right. It is fc 
no means an infallible guide, but depends mainly f(3 
its right action upon the cultivation it has receiw 
Where we have been led astray by our prcvioi 
training the conscience follows, and where the natu^ 
of the action is for tlie time doubtful, and we have t 
pause and reflect before deciding its character, I 

■rcval or disapproval is simply the emotional latift 
i dependent upon it 
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more doubtful is tlie nature of the action considered, 
the leas strongly and promptly will the conscience act. 
On the other hand, tlie more intuitive indications of 
conscience are^likc the instinctive action of common 
sense- frequently more to be relied upon than the 
decisions of reason ; and this trustworthiness is the 
greater the more the conscience is developed. 

We can thus easily see how it comes about, that 
in the children of criminals, especially if wrong-doing 
has run through several generations, even the germ 
of conscience is almost entirely absent ; why, if no 
attention is paid to morality, and the child is not 
taught to look upon right and wrong as matters of 
importance, the germ, even when present, remains 
dormant ; why, when it is once awakened into life, and 
a long course of action entirely opposed to its growth 
is indulged in, its power rapidly shrinks into that state 
which we speak of as deadened ; and why conscious 
resistance of temptation, and determination to act up 
to the light that is in us, strengthens its power, and 
we come to have what is called a tender conscience. 
We see also how it is that it e.-iists in such verydiffer- 
ent degree in different individuals, and varies accord- 
ing to differences of conduct and belief ; why the most 
cruel and inhuman things have sometimes been done 
conscientiously ; how, since upon general points, and 
characteristic ones, nearly all the members of a 
nation agree, there comes to be such a thing as national 
Lconscience, and why this depends upon the standard 
of moral growth and civilisation attained. 

Conscience has not only a great influence over us 

' as a guide and approver of our actioas, but has much 

Ito do with fixing our morality. Without it morality 

^ould be a shifting sand, altered by every wave which 
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sweeps over our active life. Its proper development 
is therefore a matter of much concern, not only to the 
individual but with respect to the progress of the race. 
Although, then, the germ of the conscience is born 
with us, it depends almost entirely upon the kind 
and extent of the moral, religious, and intellectual 
tiMining we undergo, as to what strength and correct- 
ness of action it shall attain. We should therefore 
lose no opportunity of associating emotions of pleasure 
and satisfaction with right doing, of enlightening the 
child as much as possible as to the nature of various 
actions, of strengthening the judgment by suitable e 
ercises, and of extending and ennobling the sense 
duty. The cultivation of the conscience, so tliat 
may be a sure guide to Uie child and he may readilj' 
6bey its dictates, should engage the teacher's attention 
throughout the period of school life. This training 
is for the most part indirect, but it is none the less 
important, and should be none the less sure. Left to 
itself the conscience takes its colour from the chance in- 
fluences, good and bad, which govern us ; and as this 
fortuitous training can never be depended upon, and is 
certain to be not only defective but wrong in many 
ways, so the conscience will be correspondingly injured. 
Morality to be sound and have proper weight 
attached to its requirements must be founded on the 
great laws revealed to us in Scripture, and be in- 
timately connected with the religious sentiments. 
This, however, is very different from attaching it to 
any special form of belief, Rel^ous training and] 
knowledge have a most extended and benefi< 
effect upon morality, and to neglect this is to thi 
away one of our most powerful means of influ( 
the child for good, apart from the value of rellj 
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^■cultivation for its own sake. Directly the child re 
^y '-^S'^i^^^ ^ '^^^ ^^ based upon God's witl,itwili have a 

far deeper effect upon him than any number of mere 

utilitarian considerations. 

Beliifioas training includes, (i) instruction in Scrip- 

»^ure truth, so as not only to give right ideas of God 
and of our duties to Him, but to couch them in a 
' form of sound words " whereby they niay readily and 
clearly abide in the mind ; (2) the association of right 
emotions with religious duties, that tlie child may 
learn to take pleasure in them ; and (3) the expression 

I of the child's feelings towards God in worship and 
prayer. To make religious cultivation too much a 
matter of mere knowledge, or of emotional excitement, 
are equally serious mistakes. The first notion which 
the child receivesof God must be that of a loving and 
all-powerful Father, ever ready to listen to the poorest 
and smallest of His children, and giving those things 
which He knows in His wisdom to be best for them. 
Love for, trust in, and obedience to the parent must 
be made the base from which we start in our en- 
deavour to arouse similar feelings in the child's mind 
towards God. His attributes may gradually be brought 
under notice in connection with Scripture events. 
God's presence, His omniscience, His wise government 
and loving care of all His creatures, must be so im- 
pressed upon the child that the recognition of them 
may not only influence his actions, but lead to that 
dependence upon God's providence, that restful con- 
fidence in His love and protection, and that conviction 
of His infallible justice, which are the foundation of 
all true happiness. It is not by much talking or 
it reiteration of these things tliat this is to be 
3Ut rather by the force of our example, and by 
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vividly impressing the child's mind when such subje< 
are brought before him. The dread of an avengiiq 
judge is not to be held before children ; their natureafl 
arc much too timid and sensitive for this. The religion* 
of children should be essentially a cheerful one, its first ' 
elements reverence and love : to associate abolition of 
all pleasure, a melancholy bearing, or even undue 
gravity, with religious duties is to repel children, and 
engender an impression of weariness and distaste 
which it will be very difficult to get rid of. WhilCiJ 
however, we make religion as attractive as \ 
we must not allow it to be so familiarly treated as t 
be confused with secular things: there should be I 
becoming tone in the teaching, no frivolous talk should 
be allowed upon religious subjects, nor must we disf 
the child by our frequent appeals and cxhortationsj 
Little by little must be ournever-forgotten rule. Thftf 
child's religious nature must be allowed to expat 
naturally and gradually under the sunshine of goc 
influences. All forcing or haste will only end i 
mischief. 

The teacher must be careful not to conduct scIh 
prayers in a careless mechanical way; far ] 
good results from children unconsciously imbibing U 
spirit of devotion through the example of others, Uiu 
from any amount of direct teaching alon^ net 
as this is in its own sphere. As tliey see wc itA, 
they are likely to follow. 

Religious instruction in school should be drail 
almost entirely from Scripture ; such as the great trutl 
concerning God's nature and our relationship to Hiq 
illustrations of His government and His love. 
Christian duties in connection with Biblical narratimj 
and biographies, the n.iture and value of prayer, a 
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the history and teachings of our Lord. Scripture 

characters afford great scope for teaching ; here the 
personal clement is present ivhich gives life to the 
truth in the case of children ; they are enabled to 
grasp its meaning and bearings, and derive from the 
consideration guidance in their own practice. A 
common fault of much Scripture teaching is the con- 
finement of it to mere historical facts, and the treatment 
of these much as in an ordinary history lesson. Unless 
such teaching has an influence on the children's lives it 
loses its main value. Practical lessons may often be 
clearly and vividly summed up by a suitable text, which 
should be fixed in the mind as the outcome of the 
teaching — the presentation of the result in the form 
most likely to be useful, and most easily remembered. 
We should not attempt to carry our explanations into 
unsuitable subjects. There are many mysteries we 
ourselves cannot fathom. Upon many points wc 
must be content if children obtain any true light, and 
leave it for time and further teaching to do the rest. 
Religious instruction should be made as attractive and 
vivid as our skill of presentment will allow. It is not 
likely to do much good if children are driven to it, 
and therefore it should not be made the subject of 
tasks. 

The teaching should not be disputatlvc ; those 
special interpretations upon which we are not all 
agreed are just those least suitable for children. To 
talk about special dt^mas, in order to warn the 
children against such doctrines, is to show them that 
we disagree, and therefore to very seriously weaken 
their faith in the absoluteness of the truths we teach. 

: less we force our differences of opinion upon 

dren the better, 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN.- 
TACTICS. 



Perhaps no term connected with school ivork has ' 
been used in a greater variety of ways than the norii 
discipluie. Generally speaking wc may say, that 
school discipline includes all the various influences 
and combined agencies brought to bear upon the 
child, while under tlie charge of the teacher, in order 
to induce in him such a state as is most conducive to 
the success of education ; and to so affect him in the 
present, as to mould his character, train him to inde- 
pendence, and leave him strengthened for his future 
career. It thus lays under contribution all means of 
training, and all external arrangements for carrying 
on school work. In a restricted sense it includes the 
law of the school and its administration ; and it is 
this side which we have now more particularly to 
consider. 

The foundation of all good discipline is ' 
authority of the teacher — including both his pow 
of conlrol and the way in which he applies ' 
to the child. To have due weight, authority mitt 
be recognised almost instinctively by the chJlfl 
not paraded before him for his contemplation. 
such outward show tends to that familiarity wbi(| 
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r breeds contempt, and has much more of weakness in 
it than of strength. Children soon learn what con- 
trolhng force wc actually possess, and take little heed 
of our assertions and display in the matter. The less 
we talk about what we will do, the wider is the range 
of unforescL'n resources left open to us ; and the 
originality of our devices has often great influence in 
itself. We can also better adapt our methods to the 
needs of the moment when unhampered by previous 
declarations. It is a serious mistake ever to let chil- 
dren see the limit of our means ; the more varied 
Bthey are, and the less frequently employed, the more 
effective will they prove; we should therefore be 
sparing of them. The larger the reserve of power, 
k and the more children feel that this is of indefinite 
extent, the less will they be inclined to try conclusions 
with us as to its limit, 

[To administer discipline well requires knowledge 
of children, careful observation, keen insight, much 
sympathy, a lar^e stock of patience, and considerable 
experience. It is not, as seems often to be supposed, 
a matter of mere force of character, though this is an 
important factor. Justice in dealing out praise and 
blame, charity in interpreting motives, consistency of 
action, and mercy in punishment, all have much to 
do with the successful exercise of authority. Even 
the appearance of favouritism must be avoided, but 
this must not be confused with the giving of just 
commendation, or with letting children see that wc 
are most pleased v,'ith those who strive earnestly to 
do their duty. Favouritism is shown more frequently 
in allowing ourselves to be biassed in our estimate of 
conduct or success by our good opinion of some, than 
in bestowing undue privileges and rewards. 
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Tlie teaclier needs all his skill and discernment 
discover the child's weak points, to say just the 
word and do the right thiti^ to rouse him to a sense 
of his position, and to guide him in the right direction. 
Nothing damages authority more than injustice, 
especially when it arises from deliberate carelessness. 
Rash decision when the teacher is called upon to 
decide a case of dispute, and jumping hastily to 3 
conclusion respecting guilt without due examination 
of the circumstances, are certain to seriously wci " 
the conlidcnce of those under his care. He sh( 
never act as though what the child may fee! or think 
were not worth consideration. Any little pleasure 
requested should be granted whenever it can be con- 
ceded without harm to the work. It is mischievous 
to cross children for the aakv of accustoming them to 
opposition. There is a good deal more than Is often 
thought in the way wc accept little services from 
children ; the sympathy and affection aroused 
pleasantly and graciously accepting anything chil< 
do for us is very great, and nothing gives 
pleasure to them than to be allowed to perform lil 
offices for us if they see their attentions are appredati 

Deoision in the teacher is essential to successi 
management of children. Very frequently mcasui 
have to be settled almost on the instant, and whi 
the teacher is trj'ing to make up his mind mischief 
perhaps going on and becoming more and more dil 
cult to stem. A firm, confident, restrained manner 
an important element in authority, and is at oni 
recognised by children as a majk of power. Weal 
ness and indecision are great temptations to the chill 
to resist control. It is far safer in matters of dii 
pline to err on the side of strictness than of laxity. 
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child likes good discipline, and respects thoroughly 
a wise and decided control. It need nt-ver be feared 
that a firm but temperate exercise of authority will 
alienate a child's sympathies ; a weak foolish indul- 
gence, which admits licence in the place of true 
liberly, is much more likely to accomplish this. ' It 
is one of the mysteries of human nature," says Abbutt, 
'that indulgence never awakens gratitude or love in 
the heart of a child.' Children must be governed, 
not coaxed. Control within proper limits is natural 
and wholesome for them. No amount of imploring 
them to do right will ever accomplish the purpose, 
and it very easily becomes positively harmful. On 
the other hand, restraint must not be carried too far ; 
we must remember it is not the course which is easiest 
for ourselves, but that which is most beneficial to the 
child, which is to be followed. Mere quiet is not 
good order. Allowance must be made for the natural 
characteristics of childhood ; many of their faults arc 
but effects of their age which time will cure. To 
blame a child for being active, careless, restless, 
variable, and apt to get into mischief, is to blame him 
for what he often cannot help. To keep these within 
bounds, without destroying his vivacity and light- 
heartcdncss, is not always easy, but it is the object lo 
be aimed at. 

One of the commonest faults of discipline is tiie 
want of uniformity in requirement — the absence of 
steady incidence. A spasmodic government, violent 
and weak, rigid and neglectful, by turns, is never 
satisfactory. A child soon learns to calculate chances 
of escape, and if these are considerable a premium is 
at once offered upon disobedience. Certainty of 
detection is a very stronghold for the teacher. 
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Threatening does little good ; children have littl 
power of realising in the present cither future pie: 
or future pain, and the threat soon ceases to have a 
effect upon them. 

There is no more important thing to secure 10 thi 
government of children, both for their present and for 
their future good, than a prompt and wilting obedience ; 
at first to the authority of the teacher, afterwards 10 
l]ie sense of duty. The transition step is a critia 
one. There is great diffcn^nce between obedience 11 
the influence of authority and to mere compulsioi 
A government of sheer force is the lowest and leasf 
worthy of all ; and the teacher should never rest 
content till he has passed to a higher and better 
stage. It is not a blind abject submission that v 
want, but a cheerful obedience rendered from rigl 
motives. Children should know exactly what is r 
quired of them, and be kd to act up to the ( 
rather than the letter of requirements. Many fauttl 
of omission arise from imperfect understanding, or froifl 
want of attention. School rules there must be, but 
they should not be so many as to be difficult to bear 
in mind, and should deal with important matters; 
the more certain and unmistakable they are the 
better. Every extra regulation is an additional 
burden both to the child and to the teacher. Ne- 
glected rules ?.rc much worse than none; the \ 
course, tJierefore, is to consider carefully the necessiE|{ 
and working of any new regulation before we pro 
mulgate it. 

Commanda should be given in a clear firm toi 
there should be no hesitation, no doubt as to wl 
meant It is the impressiveness, the decided ring, v 
produces effect, not the loud tone. The teacher shoul 
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be on his guard against shouting at children ; the 
attempt to ' still a noise with one still greater ' only 
adds to confusion. Once an order is given so as to be 
distinctly heard, obedience should be waited for and 
insisted upon. Reiteration of commands over and 
over again, with increasing force of voice, is a sure 
sign of weakness, and the child knows it. Much bad 
order results from giving commands one after an- 
other without proper attention to their being carried 
out. Nothing, again, is more certain to induce neglect 
than to set some particular work, or impose certain 
tasks, and never properly examine into the result 

When our commands refer to cessation from some 
action we must be careful to give a child time. It is 
sometimes impossible for him to turn his nervous 
energy at once into another channel His not ceasing 
instantly must not be looked upon as intentional 
opposition. Have a little patience, and probably all will 
be well. Habitual tricks are very difficult to restrain. 

Perhaps there is no fault about which serious mis- 
takes are more frequently made than about obstinacy. 
There are several phases of mind which go by this 
name, and tlie greatest caution must be observed that 
they are not confused. It is sometimes mere deter- 
mination not to be moved from a certain course of 
conduct or form of belief which is supposed to be 
right, but which has been adopted without proper 
consideration. The mind simpiy shuts itself up, and 
is with great difficulty moved to see things in any 
other light than the chosen one. This is not uncom- 
mon inadults.but isunfrequent in the case of children. 
Enlightenment is what is needed : you cannot con- 
vince a child by punishment. There are aho times, 
again, when children seem quite dazed, and no longer 
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have their nervous machinery under control ; the 
teacher should be very careful he does not further 
stupefy a child in this slate by punishment There is 
also a constitutional sullenness and heaviness of dis- 
position which is often called obstinacy ; the mind 
easily drops into astate in which it is scarcely enough 
awake to realise the nature of what is required of 
pain seems only to confuse it still more, and 
the dogged determination to bear punishment as 
unavoidable misfortune, without ever awaking to con- 
sciousness that something is to be done. Such cases 
need most skilful treatment ; it is a grievous error to 
enter into combat with such a child ; encouragement 
is far more frequently needed than punishment, and, 
even if the latter seems from a careful judgment to be 
needed as an unpleasant association, the teacher rm 
never start with the determination of making such 
child obey. Lastly, there are the cases where, from 
previous mismanagement, a strong spirit of opposition 
to all control has been set up. Such children are 
perfectly conscious what they arc about, and arc 
simply determined to make a struggle for the mastery, 
even at the cost of pain to themselves. Here there is 
nothing for the teacher but to accept the contest, 
if forced upon him — it is the height of folly to seek 
— and to come off victorious. Before any punishmcnl 
is inflicted, however, sufficient limt for reflect ion shoul 
be given. This will often have a good effect 
the child, and will allow the teacher to very careful] 
consider the position of afl'airs, be certain he has mai 
no mistake, and make up his mind exactly what h< 
%vilt do. Except in the lowest of schools, and whei 
the teacher's weakness is an inducement, such c; 
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The trials to the teacher's patience and the sources 
of vexation in school-work are numerous, and par- 
ticular care is necessary that they do not affect tlic 
temper or render him callou.'i. Ill-temper almost 
always means injustice ; it is certain to be strongly 
reflected in the children, and the discipline is weakened 
by their not being able to reckon upon the effects 
of certain actions. If our control is to be strong 
there must be no capriciousness ; the more certainly 
children are able to calculate what the teacher will 
think or do witli reference to his judgment of their 
conduct the better. But while passion and ill-temper 
k are to be carefully avoided, displeasure within proper 
I limits — righteous indignation at evil — is often a useful 
instrument of discipline. It presupposes for its 
successful employment attachment of the child to- 
wards those who govern him : the more he cares 
for their good opinion tlio more powerfully does 
displeasure act, and the smaller is the amount of 
it that will serve the purpose. In expressing dis- 
pleasure we must be sparing of words, and avoid most 
carefully getting into a habit of continually rating 
children about all sorts of faults. This blunts a child's 
feelings, renders him callous to reproof, and hardens 
him against any exhortation we may offer. Scolding 
and weakness generally go together. A teacher finds 
his control slipping away from him, and tries to make 
it up by frequent reprobation ; but this only increases 
theevil,and keeps both teacher and pupils in a constant 
simmer of vexation and discontent We not unfre- 
quently worry children very unnecessarily, and any 
government which produces continual irritation is bad ; 
v\\\ not only act prejudicially on the child's dispo- 
|. sition, buteffectually defeat its oivn object. A scolding 
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' nagging ■ teacher can scarcely be conscious of the 
harm he is doing. We should not apply unpleasant 
epithets to children, or get into a habit of attributing 
vices to them ; we are very likely tocomplete thereby 
an only half-formed evil tendency, and to strengthen 
wrong-doing rather than to repress it. A child who 
is continually being called a liar is pretty certain to 
become confirmed in the vice. Unjust and unkind 
words often sting deeply, and rankle in tlie child's 
mind long after the cause which led to thcra is for- 
gotten. Sneering and sarcasm should never be used 
with children ; the malevolent feeling accompanyii 
them renders them totally unfit instruments for 
teacher's use. Ill-nature rapidly alienates the 
pathy and aflcction of children. Even the u 
fidimle need.'f caution, and should always be good- 
humoured. It is an edged tool which needs skill in 
the handling, and we must not suppose that because 
it is very effectively employed by some it is therefore 
a safe and useful weapon for everybody. 

The practice of making ezompleB, as it is called — 
of holding up some wretched offender for reprobation 
before the whole school — is to be condemned. It is 
cruel, in nearly all cases it hardens the offender, and 
is likely to do more harm than good to the onlooki 
When public mention is made of a fault, it should be 
severed from connection with the guilty person, 
spoken of at such a time and in such a way as 
direct the children's attention, not to the condeni 
tion of an offender, but of a vice. 

A habit of utdaEtry — of regular vigorous work- 
one of the most beneficial and far-reaching of thi 
which come witliin the scope of sdiool cultivatii 
Its great value arises principally from the importance 
of its immediate results, from its influence on the 
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I future well-being and prosperity of the individual, 
from its powerful and salutary action on the school 
, discipline, and from the weighty moral eflccts which 
arc m.",iniy the result of the continuity of effort and 
the steady self-control it involves. Every teacher 

I knows the value of keeping the children diligently 
at work, and how certainly difficulties and troubles 
arise directly the children are left without employ- 
ment. He who cannot keep children's minds occupied 
with what they are about is not likely to keep good 
order. Idleness is the parent of a long train of evils ; 
restlessness, weariness, mischief, carelessness, and dis- 
content, are only a few of them. An idle child is 
^^ never happy ; absolute inactivity, being entirely 
^^B opposed to his nature, is a serious punishment. 
^^■There is, however, employment and employment. 
^^f We should not dishearten a child by setting too 
I much to be done at once. It is a mistake to alarm 
children by the magnitude of the task to be performed ; 
put before them a little at a time, and they will 

I astonish themselves by the amount they can get 
tlirough. Where it can be managed, the work 
should be so arranged that any neglect will at once 
become apparent ' Idle children,' says Miss Edge- 
worth, 'are eternal petitioners,' and we may add 
frequent grumblers. A grumbling discontented 
habit is a serious source of unhappiness, and its 
formation should be prevented if we would have the 
cliild grow under the best conditions. 

Many educators, from Salzmann downwards, have 

insisted that the teacher must look to himself if 

children go wrong ; and although he may not be 

I willing, nor would it be just, to credit himself with 

^&I1 their faults, the habit of looking to his own actions 

and mode of treatment first is a useful one. It will 
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be well for him to make up his mind that no child la 
so bad but what some way of reform may be found, 

and that if he fails it is that he has not discovered the 
right method. 

If he would have his school discipline satisfactory,- 
it is not alone to the more important measures ofl 
government that he must look, but also to the veiy^ 
numerous and often independent matters of detail!^ 
which all exert tlieir influence for good when attended 
to, and soon show points of weakness if neglected. 
Caution must be exercised that nothing in the 
arrangements and conduct of the school affords' 
opportunities for or inducements to wrong doiitg'J 
It is necessary to discriminate clearly between noL 
of work and noise of play : absolute quiet is un- 
natural, and shows a rigid artificial restraint, rath« 
than a wliolesome government. The teacher should 
learn to recognise at once from what any noise 
proceeds, he should know whether it ought to be 
modified or suppressed, and act accordingly. There 
must be no idle moments for children strongly inclined 
to activity; troublesome ones must be kept well 
view, and care be taken that the mischievous do ni 
congregate together attracted by common sympathies. 
The eye must be made to perform its share in the work 
of control, sending many a warning or reproof, and 
convincing the pupils of a vigilance that instantly 
detects anything wrong. Little things must be 
looked to, sweeping general measures avoided, the 
influence of the master spirits of the school made the 
most of, the disciplinary value of play recognised, 
punctuality insisted upon, and the government so 
conducted that while the general good is the firet 
consideration the benefit even of individuals is ni 
overlooked. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MOTIVES, AND THE TRAINING OF THE WILL, 

Almost from earliest infancy, as we have seen, 
children begin to recognise certain actions as leading 
to pleasurable or painful results, and feel an inclina- 
tion to performance or avoidance accordingly. As 
the child grows, various phases of these moving 
powers come into play, and serve as stimulants to the 
will or controlling power, in order that through it the 
impulse may be satisfied. When these inducements 
thus consciously influence us, so that we intentionally 
act in order to produce a certain result, we speak of 
them as motives. They receive their character from 
the nature of the result contemplated : thus where the 
intention is bad, as in the gratification of revenge, 
they are bad ; where the end aimed at is in accordance 
with the dictates of morality, they are good ; and 
where the action has no moral significance, they also 
are indifferent. What we intend to accomplish by 
an action is therefore an important element of any 
judgment as to its moral nature and value. All 
children feel some stimulative influences ; but as 
they differ very considerably in this respect — some 
being easily moved by inducements which are quit e 
inoperative in the case of others — the thing is to 
discover which incentives act most powerfully and 

Y 
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least harmfully, and which among sucli as will suc- 
cessfully influence the child are the highest and best 
in character. The means employed will vary also 
with the moral progress of the child : it is absurd to 
treat all children alike, or the same child in the same 
way at all times, and a s-ery large proportion of 
failures is certain to result from such an attempt. 
Some of the most hopeless cases met with in school 
are those ' sauntering ' moody children, who seem tOi 
take no interest in such things as move other childi 
— not even in play. 

Much skill is required in inducing the action 
suitable motives of the lower kind, so that while 
child is encouraged to present effort he is at the sai 
time gradually brought under the dominion of higher 
self-acting influences. The usefulness of the natural 
consequences of action, where these arc painful and so 
serve as deterrents, has been pretty fuliy recogni; 
by educators ; but far less stress has been laid u] 
the equally if not more valuabIe//(rtfj-(»// conscquenceij?! 
which naturally result from right action. We must 
be very cautious, in the employment of artificial 
motives with the young, that we do not make so fre- 
quent an appeal to such influences that the children 
cease to act except under sthnulation. This excessive 
use of lower motives weakens the will, makes the 
child the slave of external circumstances, and puts 
happiness upon an utterly false basis. The stimulus 
applied must be as exactly proportioned as possible 
to meet the case. Very frequent errors are made in 
this respect, a powerful influence being brought to 
bear when a very simple one would have served, 
\Vc do not need a sledge hammer to drive a si 
nail, and are pretty certain to bruise and spoil 
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Hn^Mtl if we employ it Mucli power is lost also 
from want of attention to the evil influences which 
surround a child, and which often effectually destroy 
much of the effect of our positive training. These 
opposing forces must be very carefully looked to, 
and their power as far as possible directly neutralised. 
It is really these wrong tendencies which at bottom 
give us all the trouble. 

The following arc the principal motives which the 
teacher may usefully bring to bear upon the pupil, 
for the purpose of inducing vigorous action, of keeping 
him to a right course of conduct, and of so habituating 
him to good influences that they may strengthen the 
will and guide it to act in accordance with right in- 
clinations: — 

1. Pleasure arising from active employment, both 
physical and mental ^Force of habit. The little child's 
love of activity is one of the earliest aids to educa- 
tion, and properly used may be made to play a 
valuable part in school training. The instinct act^ 
strongly, and. if we do not properly direct it, will soon 
nin into wrong channels. If we can only so arrange 
the pupil's studies as to keep him suitably and briskly 
employed — giving both body and mind a proper 
share, and varying the mode of exercise directly w- 
see he is wearied with what he is about, or that a 
change would be good for him — we have done much 
to make him happy, and create in him that liking for 
work which is one of the first conditions of success. 
livery effort congenial to the child's nature brings its 
pleasure, which gives strong inducement to still further 
exertion, and, as we have seen, not only strengthens 
the habit of concentrating the attention, but is one of 
tlic most powerful means of impressing the memory. 
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With dull lethargic children, to arouse their interest 
i[i pla/ is gent;rally a step to better things. The 
force of hibit in influencing our actions and giving a 

strong tendency in a particular direction, and the 
importance of making use of this in training, have been 
already dwelt upon, 

2. Fleasiire arising from simple cDinmendatioQ — 
Praise, approba-ion, esteem, Tiie feeling of gratifica- 
tion which comes from finding our efforts appreciated 
— and if of sufScient importance made the subject of 
coramendi;tion — by others competent to judge of them, 
exerts a r.trong influence upon nearly all of us, and 
acts still more po,vcrfully in the case of children. 
Not only do they feel the happiness derived from 
approbation, but also tliat arising from the consciou! 
Mess that their conduct is a source of pleasure to thi 
above them. The latter is with children often 
more powerful clement of the two. This show; 
that to be e.Tective our praise must not be the mere 
expression of just approbation which a stranger would 
accord to their actions, but must be accompanied by 
that hearty sympathetic ring and smile of pleasure 
whith assure them that we are gratified by their 
endeavours. The use of praise may be made 
powerful engine for good in the hands of a judicial 
teacher, but he must steer clear, on the one hand, 
allowing it to degenerate into that indiscriminal 
commendation which soon becomes a serious sou 1 
of harm ; and, on the other, of crippling his resoi 
by using it in so niggardly and cold-hearted a manni 
as to discourage children. They are easily damj 
and when once they feel it is of no use trying to wil 
the teacher's cordial appreciation, they take little or 
interest in their work, and soon begin to give troubl) 
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^■/Thc over-use of praise draws off the attention from 
W that for which the praise is given — thus disguising the 
true merit of the action — and soon leads cMldren to 
crave for it as an end in itself independent of merit. 
When this state has been induced they greedily 
absorb praise from all sides, lose all discrimination as 
to the kind of commendation offered them, and are 
easily led away into wrong actions by the flattery of 

Pthe vicious who have their own ends to serve. 
■Children must be taught that praise is worth having 
only so far as it is deserved, and that the commenda- 
tion of those who are best capable of judging of their 
conduct is that which is most valuable. ' The esteem 
of the wise is more estimable than the applause of 
the many," We must also be careful not to spoil the 
effect of a moral action, by giving praise to such an 
extent as to become an equix-alait for the self-denial 
exercised. 

It is encouragementwhich is needed, and in many 
cases it is sufficient to tihow our appreciation by our 
sympathy and pleasure, and by increased confidence — 
ill a word, by our esteem — without any direct expres- 
sion of praise. The language of empty praise or mere 
-compliment should never be used with children. The 
diaracter of the child will often considerably modify 
our use of praise ; the timid and hesitating needing 
it much more than those of stronger temperament. 
With those inclined to conceit it should be used very 
sparingly, and in such cases wc may direct it prin- 
cipally to the encouragement of a more modest 
bearing ; but at the same time we must be very care- 
ful not to disparage or misrepresent their actions. 

3. Qratification arising &om permanent marks of 
eonimendation in connection with the pleasure of posset- 
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■ion— Objective revardB, prizei, medals, &c: RcwartlSt 

of tlic kind liere contemplated, differ from praise aiid 
esteem in that they siiould be given for more dis- 
tinguished conduct or more sustained effort, should 
from their nature yield more permanent pleasure by 
acting as mementos of past excellence, and should 
serve as continual incitements to still more praise- 
worthy efforts. Their true worth thus depends not 
upon their intrinsic value, but upon the amount of 
effort needed to secure them, the consequent weight 
of commendation they carry with them, and the T-Ct 
that they afford proof which may be produced at any 
time of past merit When these are the things upon 
which most stress is laid it is not diliicult to pass to 
rewards of a higher kind. Where their monetary 
value is almost the sole thing thought of, or they 
seivc simply as certificates of ability, or even of the 
possession of a certain amount of information — except 
in so far as this is a measure of voluntary effort — ^their 
moral worth is very small indeed ; and it is objected 
that in such cases their character is often debased by 
their partaking of the nature of bribes. They appeal 
to the selfish side of our nature, which is generally 
over-developed already. Prizes given for continued 
good conduct are very serviceable — where proper care 
is taken to secure as just an award as the conditions 
of the case admit —since here all have equal chances. 
Those given for one special competitive examination 
arc least useful. They generally go to the strong 
who need little encouragement, and pass over those lo 
whom tliey would do most good. They usuallyafTcct 
the work of only a very few; the great majority know 
they have no chance, and consequently make little 
effort. The far better plan is to award them on tbc 
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results of daily work during a given period ; here Uiere 
is a chance that the patient persevering tortoise may 
outstrip the swifter but more uncertain hare. Or 
again, it is sometimes useful to fix a sufficiently high 
standard and reward all who work up to it. A uni- 
versity degree is thus a reward of the best kind. 

Prizes should be of sufficient value to make them 
worth preserving, and should clearly set forth for 
what purpose they were given. Books are one of the 
best forms, money the worst. Commendatory certifi- 
cates are also a very useful kind of rewards. Every 
competitor should be made aware of the exact con- 
ditions upon which the prize is to be given, and when 
once these have been fixed they should not be altered 
until after the award has been made. Rewards should 
not be distributed in a cold perfunctory manner, but 
in such a way that it may be seen that we are fully 
conscious what we are bestowing, and that our cordial 
commendation goes with them. Beyond a certain 
point the more numerous the prizes arc the less bene- 
ficial is theireffcct. There is always ihc danger to be 
guarded against of directing children's thoughts to the 
wrong motive, of making them act from love of gain 
instead of from duty ; and when prizes arc so frequently 
ifcrought before their attention as to fi.*; this wrong 
tendency, it is difficult to get them to act from 
higher motives. Where, again, a very large number 
of prizes are given at one time they are not felt to 
confer any distinction : what is within almost every- 
idy's grasp is not much cared for by any. Prizes 
hich have cost little effort give correspondingly little 
_ Icasure, beyond that of mere possession, and have a 
dangerous tendency to foster conceit. 

The hope of future reward or distinction may be 
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made to act over long periods in the case of adults, 
and give such an amount of pleasure by anticipation 
as to considerably lighten labour. But eiiildren are 
creatures of the present, and, as we have seen, have 
very little sense of futurity ; hence the contemplatton 
of future pleasures makes little impression upon them, 
and soon loses all hold upon their minds. Prizes 
therefore to be of any use as a spur to effort should 
not be placed at a distant period, such as a year, or 
they will have no effect until just before the time for 
awarding them comes round. They arc better given 
for ciTort during a comparatively short period, and 
should be distinctly brought before the children's 
attention when the time commences. Annual distri- 
butions of prizes, it is to be feared, are often used as 
a means rather of pleasing the parents, than of moral 
influence on the conduct and work of the scholars. 

Increased confidence, employment in ofiiees of trust, 
greater independence of action, arc all important 
means of reward, which may be made of great service 
by a skilful teacher ; and if properly used are highly 
valued by children, A point which should always be 
looked to in connection with ail kinds of rewards is 
the inculcation of a generous spirit, and the avoidance 
of mean petty jealousies. The latter often make up 
no inconsiderable share of the unhappincss of life. 
To learn to take pleasure in the well-doing and success 
of others is a most important and beneficial training 
to the child. 

4. Fleasure arising to childrenfram the approval ftsA 
sympathy of their fellows.— It is often astonishing 
what an amount o( trouble, self-denial, and even pain, 
a child will undergo to stand well with his fellows, to 
be thought courageous, generous, or skilful, or to gala 
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Influence with them. The example and views of those 
who are looked up to as leaders in a school, and 
tthose opinion is thus valued by the others, is ihus of 
great consequence. They practically settle what the 
pablic cpinioH among the scholars shall be, and where 
this is distinctly on the side of taw and order it is a 
powerful influence for good ; where it is not it acls 
with similar strength for evil. If a child knows that 
La wrong or mean action will at once bring upon him 
■•the condemnation of his comrades, he is deterred from 
I doing it ; while the fact ihat any very decided act of 
virtue will equally win their applause, adds a strong 
additional incitement to its performance. This sound 
public opinion is an ever-present check upon wrong- 
doing, and acts most powerfully just where the direct 
control of the master is least able to reach. To see a 
school well conducted in the master's absence speaks 
strongly for the wholcsomcness of the discipline, and 
for the care with which it has been administered. A 
few children may at times be inclined to break out as 
Lrebels, and a lai^er number to occupy the position of 
f' armed neutrals', but where the majority arc the 
lallics of the teacher things are not likely to go far 
wrong. 

5. EmotionB of satisfaction from prog:re3s, conquoEt, 
or euccessfal competition^Emnlation, &o. — The feeling 
Lthat he is progressing acts as a strong and useful 
^timuiant to a child to make increased effort. Every 
■difficulty mastered not only leaves less to be ovei-come, 
Ibut gives a sense of strength and of pleasure at the 
fcviclory which incites to greater vigour in the nc.\t 
(RtCack. Competition, within due bounds, gives anima- 
tion and interest to the work, rouses dormant energy 
and strengthens the resolution, shows a child where 
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his strength lies and how he stands with respect t 
others, and in most cases tends to decrease conceit] 
It is the teacher's business to utilise all the forces at hit 
command, to direct their action into proper channel^! 
and to remove any serious discouragements. Tho!l 
spirit of emttlation, arising out of the struggle of com- 
petition, when properly directed is simply a feeling of 
friendly rivalry, of wish to excel without disparaging 
or injuring others. Emulation is a great spur toj 
exertion, and with proper care may be usefully cm- 1 
ployed as an incitement both to moral and inte'lectualfl 
effort. Too severe competition is baneful ; it kccpsfl 
the child's attention fixed not upon the value of thcfl 
end aimed at and the effort made, but simply upoo'l 
outdoing others ; it is very likely cither to strain thosel 
who are anxious but not strong, or to effectuall/v 
discourage them ; and it encourages those evils whiclll 
have led to the condemnation of emulation, viz., I 
jealousy, dislike, and uncharitableness. It is foolishifl 
however, to throw away the use of emulation because ■ 
it maybe abused. It is a natural feeling and iscertaini 
to act where numbers are trained together ; the wiserl 
plan is to take it in hand and turn it to good uses.! 
' A cook might as well resolve to make bread witboutfl 
fermentation,* remarks Wood, 'as a pedagogue to cany B 
on a school without emulation.' It rarely needs foster- 1 
ing, moreoftcn restraining within healthy limits. Tliel 
important point is to direct its action so as to encourage I 
the proper kind of effort ; it should not be a merfil 
rivalry for places or prizes, but anxiety to excel in I 
well-doing, and children may be led to feel ita in- 1 
fluence in reference to outstripping theirown previousl 
achievements as well as in the wish to outvie others. I 
6. Ttie reoog^nitioii of moral obligation ; pleaanitl 
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arising from right action. —Sense of daty \ lense of worthi* 
noBB. — ' Sense of duty ' is a convenient expression in- 
cluding the rccognilion of various obligations as wide 
in range as action itself. It is a short formula covering 
a great variely of cases. When, again, an action is 
performed on account of the recognition of it as 3 duty, 
there follows naturally an emotion of pleasure at 
having done that which is right, proportionate to the 
value of the act itself. Associated with duty there arc 
thus two motives, naturally coupled together, but dis- 
tinct in character : viz., the feeling of moral obligation, 
>and the sense of worthiness arising from virtuous 
action. These are often spoken of under one common 
term. Sense of duty is altogether too comprehensive 
and abstract to be at first anything more than a mere 
name to the child ; appeal to it as a motive can only 
be of any use in proportion to the child's understanding 
and moral advancement. Before anything else can 
be done he must learn what is meant by duty, and 
this is at first nothing but the recognition that he onglit 
to do a thing bccnusc it is t!te will of another, who is 
better able to judge than himself. By and by he 
comes to recognise that the decision of those over him 
as to what ought to be done is not arbitrary, but is 
based on certain considerations that they themselves 
^^ obey; and by learning gradually why his elders act 
^^L he comes in the end to discern why he should act 
^^ft himself. Seeing others do things, often at pain or 
^F inconvenience to themselves, because they feel it their 
duty, is an important means of enlightenment to the 
child ; especially if suitable occasions arc seized to 
^^ make clear to him, as far as he is able to bear them, 
^^Lthc reasons which led to such a course of conduct. 
^^H Hence association gomes very powerfully into play 
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in determining the child's progress. It is by means 
of the combination of instruction and contemplation 
of action, aided b)' the action of the conscience, and 
followed by exercise in accordance with the teaching 
thus given, that nearly all the earlier training to act 
from a sense of duty must take place. Thus the 
obligation arising from the will of the parent 
teacher must be very gradually transferred to law, 
a thing binding upon the child independently of their 
wishes, though in accordance with them ; the will of 
that Heavenly Father, whom he has learned to know 
dimly, being pointed out to him as the source of all 
law, and the more important phases of it necessary 
our existence and happiness being gradually mat 
clear to him. 

When the child lias learned to recognise what dul 
i:;, and that its essence lies not in assent but in obliga->i* 
tion to act, direct instruction may be given respecti 
duties he has not yet been called upon to perform, 
which his past experience enables him to understani 
He must be shown that we have duties to perfoi 
to ourselves, to others, and to God. The instrucUi 
must not be a mere catalogue of things the child 
do, given either by books or by oral instruction, bi 
each duty must be explained and applied 
meet his daily requirements, and must be illustrated 
the life he sees around him, until he obtains clear idi 
of what is becoming, right, and honourable. Steady 
adherence to right and a high sense of honour ai 
ever to be put forward as the characteristics of ti 
manliness. As he comes more and more to act in ai 
cordancc with what his conscience and his knowli 
tell him to be right, the pleasurable accompanimeni 
arising from the fulfilment of duty increases in lilcQ 
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degree, and gives an additional incentive to right con- 
duct. In such degree, therefore, as the feeling of duty 
is developed in the child's mind, to such an extent 
will it be valuable to appeal to it ; and within these 
limits every such appeal will strengthen its action as 
a motive. When this highest and best of motives will 
serve our turn, it is a mistake to make use of lower 
ones ; but even the best of us fail often to be moved 
by it, and in the case of children too much reliance 
must not be placed upon it alone, beyond its proved 
strength. It must be remembered that with them the 
personal element in authority is scarcely ever entirely 
absent. Where the sense of duty cannot be expected 
to act, it is better not to appeal to it at all, but to use 
other means ; and where its employment is of doubtful 
effectiveness its action should be supplemented by 
motives of a lower kind. The best motive which the 
circumstances will admit of is the one to which appeal 
should be made ; and the lower ones should be so 
used as to lead gradually up to those of higher 
character. We must be content with small things at 
first; to get a child to act from principle at all, 
even if of low character, is a great point gained. 
Motives will often need to be varied in order to 
suit diversities of character, circumstances, and the 
nature of the action required. What may be useful 
as a spur to intellectual exertion, may be inoperative 
in the case of moral effort. The standard of duty 
exacted should never be so high as to dishearten 
children, or strike them as altogether imaginary, and 
they should be encouraged by being shown that duty 
not only leads to the commendation of all right- 
thinking men, but that it has God's approval also and 
is the foundation of all real happiness. 
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The Will is the power by means of which we ex( 
control over our physical and mental action, tlie 
directins agency h hereby we govern both our thoughts 
and conduct. It thus includes a purposive determi- 
nation, and the ability to carry this out by steady 
cflbrt in spite of opposing tendencies. It sets the 
human powers in motion iti all cases where they do 
not act automatically, and changes their mode of 
working to suit the varying conditions of performance, 
or stops their operation allogclher when rcquirt'tL It 
acts largely through the attention, by powerfully 
directing the mind to what should be done, and by 
withdrawing its contemplation from any irduccmenls 
which may act in opposition. This is another reason 
for the careful training of the attention, which has 
such a beneficial influence in many different ways. 
The will does not create energy, but brings such as we 
possess into play, renders it subservient to our m 
and, where properly employed, directs it into 
cliannels as will tend most to our general well-b( 
Witliout the power to determine upon our con< 
and to carry out such determination, freedom^ 
action would vanish ; and we should sink to the 
of mere pieces of mechanism, controlled entirely 
arc um stances. 

The will is stimulated to activity by 
incitements or motives of various kinds and 
the feebler it is, and the more desultory its acl 
the less likely is it to be stirred by internal impuli 
and the more necessary external in(lac:iccs bccoi 
In children the energy of the will is very small, and 
it needs therefore to be aroused and strengthened 
by suitable exercise induced by mctivcs brought to 
bear upon it from uithout. The capability of high 
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^B intellectual or moral action is useless unless we have 
^r the power to voluntarily put it in force and direct its 
working, and the training of the will is therefore a 
matter of the utmost concern to the teacher, if he 
would kad the child to act freely, vigorously, and 
welt, for himself. ' The education of the \i'ill,' remarks 
Mr. Morell, 'is really of far greater importance, as 
shaping the destiny of the individual, than that of 

tthe intellect.' It has to be trained in such a way as 
to act in response to the best motives, to lead to 
ready self-control of tlie intellect and the conduct, 
ta heighten moral courage in the attack of difficulties, 
to give steadiness of purpose in spite of opposing 
forces and temptations, and to prevent that vacil- 
lating weakness which allows the individual to be 
swayed hither and thither by every impulse which 
arises. To properly discipline the will, and strengthen 
its connection with the reason and the conscience, is 
far from an easy task, and will need all our care, 
especially with respect to the motives we present, 
the guidance we afford, and the amount of freedom 
we allow. We have to so cultivate it that it may 
take the place of external control ; and as its 

Kower increases this should be in like measure with- 
rawn. Where blind obedience to authority is all 
lat is looked for, and this is continued long after it 
should have been relaxed, no wholesome growth of 
self-control can take place ; and thus it is that those 
accustomed to severity and undue restraint rarely 
turn out well when they come to act for themselves. 
Either they are broken-spirited, which is a thing to 
be dreaded, or having come to loathe control without 
taving learned to regulate their own conduct, they 
nish into all sorts of excesses directly the pressure is 
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withiirawn. Tlic dimciiUics of educating the irill are 
especially great in schools, wlitro \vc have to train 
numbers together, inasmuch as the very varietl 
treatment necessarj* to anj-lhing like complete suc- 
cess can only be given in « considerably Hmited 
degree. We have lo be content to adopt the best 
general measures we can devise, with individual 
apphcations wherever opportunities offer. Children 
should be strongly encouraged to adhere dccidcdt] 
to that which they know to be right, accustomed 
steady perseverance in effort, taught as far as 
be to weigh well the consequences of what they 
about to do, and led to control their impatience and 
temper ; while such motives as they arc capable of 
feeUng should be brought in by the teacher in aid of 
their will, where its power is in danger of giving way, or, 
where support would serve a useful purpose. Intcnsil 
of emotion must not be mistaken forstrength of 
passion may be of such power as to completely sn 
the will and carry us away in spite of oursel' 
Sudden outbursts of this kind show weakness of 
not strength ; and the child must be led to curb 
exhibition of his feelings within reasonable limi 
Nor must obstinacy be confused with strength 
will ; if the result of will at all, it in ail probabili 
means that ihc ^tiura/ power of self-control has 
weakened by the direction of nearly all force of 
into a wrong channel. It is the power of using 
will in all useful directions, so as to give control 01 
the body, the emotions, the intellect, and the condi 
which we have to cultivate ; and it should not be ft 
gotten that it may be developed in some direct! 
only, and seriously neglected or misdirected in oth 
An individual may be able to control his intellect! 
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operations with ease and certainty, and have scarcely 
any moral self-government ; while, on the other hand, 
he may have great moral strength, and be quite 
unable to control his thoughts and attention, or the 
exhibition of his emotions. The usefulness and 
value of the will thus depends not upon its actual 
strength, but also upon the directions which are 
habitually given to its working. Habit and will act 
and react upon each other, and whether the will has 
been accustomed to be roused by good influences or 
bad often determines whether its control shall lead 
to right conduct or to evil. Tlie highest exercise of 
will^ says Dr. Carpenter, ' is shown in those who are 
endowed with vigorous intellectual powers, and whose 
strong emotional nature gives force to all their 
tendencies to action, but who determinately fix their 
attention on the divine ideal, and steadily endeavour 
to shape their character and direct their conduct in 
accordance with it. This is not to be effected by 
dwelling exclusively on any one set of motives, or 
by endeavouring to repress the energy which is in 
itself healthful. Even the idea of duty, operating 
alone, tends to reduce the individual to the subservience 
of a slave doing his master's bidding, rather than to 
make him master of himself; but it gives most 
powerful aid in the acquirement of that power of 
fixing the thoughts and affections on "things on 
high," which more effectively detaches them from 
what is earthly and debasing. // is by the assimila- 
tion, rather than by the subjugation, of the human zuill 
to the divine that man is really lifted towards God^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NATURE AND USES OF PUNISIIMES 

Few things in school work are of such wcigl 
importance, few are so beset with diRiculties, 
clear appreciation of the province and uses of punblt* 
mcnt and its proper administration. To use punMl- 
mcnt in such a way as to conduce in the h^hctf 
degree to the welfare of the individual pupil and "^ 
benefit of the general body, to render it eflectil 
removing such obstacles to the ordinarj' work as 
within its scope, and at the same time to avoid 
allowing its administration to become so burdensome 
as to use up an altogether undue share of time and 
attention, will need all the wisdom, patience, skill, 
resource, and experience, which the teacher can bring 
to bear upon the work. 

Laws and regulations are useless unless ihey art 
siiftporled by some means of enforcing obedience, where 
they arc wilfully or carelessly disregarded ; hcnct, 
when persuasive measures and better motives fail lo 
secure conformity, punishment of some kind, sufficient 
in degree to effect the purpose, must step in. What- 
ever moral suasion may accomplish in the domestic 
circle it is certainly insufficient alone to serve the pur- 
poses of school discipline. To try and coax children 
into right-doing without firm measures of control and 
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proper assertion oF authority, where these become 
necessary, is to prevent the growth of that wholesome 
respect to law and that recognition of the urgency and 
importance of acting in accordance with the dictates of 
duty, which are so essential to any training worthy of 
the name ; to fail, in the vast majority of instances, in 
giving any real power of self-government ; and to waste 
a large amount of time and strength without any ade- 
quate result. Where such persuasive inducements as 
can be wholesomely brought to bear upon the child will 
serve our turn, punishment must not be employed ; 
and where a small degree of punishment will answer, 
a large amount is mischievous in proportion to the 
excess. Strong measures arc valuable only when 
weaker ones have been tried and failed. There is much 
truth in a remark of Dr. Belt's, that ' a maxiintnn of 
improvement cannot be obtained without a minimum 
of punishment.' To use one form of punishment for 
alt cases, or the same d^ree with all children, is 
absurd : such a course increases the chance of failure 
or injury, and decreases the range of usefulness. 

To be thoroughly effective punishments must be 
prompt, administered in earnest, clearly understood, 
proportioned to the degree of offence, suited to the 
character of the child, and in ki-eping with the nature 
of t/iefuult. They should be given seriously, so as to 
be impressive ; should be sufficiently strong to produce 
the required effect ; and should serve both for cor- 
rection and monition. When they arc too mild they 
arc treated with covert contempt, and when too severe 
arc liable to break the child's spirit and almost 
certain to act prejudicially on his disposition. Sham 
nishments are as ridiculous as they arc harmful 
is not the severity of the punishments inflicted 
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wliicb has most eflTcct, but their certainty and n>' 
sistency, and the recogoition of their justice. Severity 
may produce outward conformity whilst ihc ntml 
rebellious spirit exists beneath, and the child be few 
inclined than ever to act rightly of his own accord, 
That punishments should be so graduated as to accord 
with a natural scale of blameworthiness is of great mocd 
importance. An absolute amount of punishment for 
a given fault should rarely or never be laid down ; m 
in such a case, injustice will certainly be done to some. 
The same punishment will be a cruel excess applied 
to some children, which with others would be iisflry* 
to accomplish the end aimed at. The teacher should 
leave himself as much discretionary power as possible, 
so that he may be guided by the needs of the case: 
the moral condition of the offender, the nature of the 
motives which urged him, the strength of temptation, 
and the extent of his contrition, must all have due 
weight if the punishment is to lead to the most 
wholesome and lasting reform. There is alvrays 
danger that we may be led to measure the child's 
culpability by the amount of our annoyance or 
vexation, and not by the gravity of the offence. Our 
personal likes and dislikes, or any feeling which \i 
likely to mar the justice of our award, must be care- 
fully eliminated from the question. In investigating a 
case wc nnist not proceed as though we were anxious 
to convict the child, but rather so as to show wc 
should be glad if his innocence could be established. 
Nor must we allow ourselves to judge children by the 
standard we should apply to adults ; much allowance 
must be made for their weakness and want of ex- 
pcriencc, and we shall be more likely to act in the 
most beneficial way if wc carefully search for the 
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source of the fault, and apply the remedy if possible 
there. It is scarcely necessary to say that wrong- 
doing or shortcoming from ignorance of what should 
be done, from accident, or from inability to perform 
what is required, needs very different measures from 
punishment. 'One ought to correct the bad that he 
may become better,' ss.ys Plato, 'but not the un- 
fortunate." Wc should not threaten to punish all 
who have not done a given amount of work in a set 
time. Either the requirement will be so low that the 
cleverer children do tlie work in much less than the 
stated time, rest content with this, and have time on 
their hands for mischief ; or. if we arrange matters to 
suit the average children, the dullest and most backward 
are pretty certain of punishment, even after making 
far greater effort than these who escape. Such a 
proceeding assumes an equality of abihty and of 
power of performance which does not exist. 

Punhhmml docs no good uidess the child clearly 
underslands why h: is punished, and it will be helpful 
to him also to let him see how far any extenuating 
circumstances have weighed with us, and what he 
may expect in the future. The latter should not be 
put forward as a threat, but as information which 
will enable him to estimate more justly the position 
in which he stands. The important tiling in all 
punishment is to rouse aversion to the fault, to get 
the child to recognise his culpability, and to feel such 
sorrow for his bad conduct as will make him strive 
not to fall in the same way again. It is not punish- 
ment alone that must be trusted to. but this in con- 
nection with other influences of a higher kind which 
may be made to lend their assistance. The teacher 
has not to punish the child in order to corny 
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do good, but to prevent his following the bad, Compn 
sory goodness is of no value, hence it is to the detcn 
effect of punishment rather than the stimulative q 
we must look. In such a case as idleness, for instanif 
it may be necessary to punish for the neglect, buta[ 
a stimulus to voluntary industry this will not halqj 
much, if any, moral eflfect. It ts self-effort, not c« 
pulsory action, we want to induce. A child win 
simply flogged into being industrious will neveril 
that means be made diligent in character, probi 
the reverse from the dislike engendered. Funishniaj 
acts by making a child choose the less of wh| 
appear to him as two evils ; he must either sinlc I 
own inclination and forego temptation, or suffer t! 
consequences. But this selective action between evils 
is a very different thing from the -.visit to do right. 
The latter is not given by punishment, but must be 
developed by quite other means. Without the im- 
planting of good motives the compulsory withdrawal 
of bad ones is useless as a means of moral growth. 
Punishment, when it acts properly, serves to remove 
obstacles and so give the better influences room and 
opportunity to act; it is therefore an important, but 
can never be the most important, part of any i 
ciplinary training. Sympathy, instruction, habit, a 
ample, and good motives will all have their share £ 
the work. A kind encouraging word or two aS^ 
punishment will often not only assure the chUd 1 
bear no malice, but will do much to ma!ic him r 
upon amendment. Directly a child shows 
anxiety to improve he should receive e^-ery i 
couragcmcnt, and we should be particulaily ( 
not to remind him at every step of his past oBen 
'How careful should we be/ says Miss Edgew 
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'never to chain children to their dead faults.' To 
act as though ivc cared nothing about the child's 
improvement, or considered him incorrigible and not 
worthy of further sympathy, is pretty sure to make 
him what he sees we think him. He must always 
feel his efforts at amendment will be appreciated, and 
tliut the way is open for him to reinstate himself in 
our good graces, 

// is a }^rcat mistake to vuw punislnmiit, in the 
case 0/ childn-H, in the light of vengeance of the iaw,or as 
expiation of guilt. It should never be forgotten that 
thcfargreater number of a child's offences are against 
his own good, and not injuries to olliers. The function 
of the teacher as a judge and administrator of law 
has been made too much of. His work is very much 
more that of a physician, a missionary', or a reformer. 
He has not to avenge, but to cure ; and must use his 
heart as well as his head. To put on the stern, un- 
bending face of a judge dealing with a criminal, and 
to administer justice in the cold passionless way some 
would have him, would be to completely mistake his 
office. In the vast majority of instances school 
punishment is only justifiable as a measure of guidance 
and reform; and it must be administered in such a 
way as to show that the teacher regards it in this 
light. We must be cautious, al.so, not to extend the 
remedies necessary in the case of a few morbidly 
depraved and neglected children to the general body 
who need quite difterent treatment. The needs of 
the few must not be allowed to control our actions 
over the many, and lead us to treat the average 
and better-disposed child in a way suitable for the 

tarnation of hardened offenders. 
The tnore closely the aclioit and tlie consvqiience 
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are associated, the more strongly witl the latter act 
ij a dctcrratt. Hence although it is well, especially j 
in any serious case, to let some little time elapsi) 
between the commission of the fault andtlie punish-'^ 
ment, in order that the child may recognise his posi- 
tion and calm down from any passionate excitement, 
the delay must not be too great — a few hours at 
most. As tlie hope of reward affects the child vcfy \ 
little unless the reward be near at hand, so, as prc-l 
viously remarked, threats of even heavy punishmenU 
have little effect where the prospect of having to suflferi 
them seems to the child remote. 

From Rousseau down to Mr. Herbert Spencj 
the importance of the discipline of consequences, c 
the 'inevitable reactions' following the cor 
of faults, has been often insisted upon. The influcnceJiV 
arising from such reactions are very valuable as fa*J^ 
as they go, but they cover but a very small part i 
the necessities of school discipline. They arc certain^ 
and the bond of association between fault and punisl 
ment is clearly evident ; but they partake too raud 
of the nature of fate {punishing inadvertences to 1 
simc extent as deliberate misconduct, and i 
no allowance for extenuating circumstances) f(^ 
the teacher to attempt to bring his own measure 
into conformity with them. 

Punishments often lose more than half their v 
when administered in a careless and indiffcren 
manner. In such a case the teacher appears corf 
cerned only about the past fault, not about the futur( 
influence. They seem to the child more like the 
flictions of a careless stranger than of an anxioi 
sympathising friend. Much has been said and wrltt^ 
about tlio teacher being always calm and judloal a 
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;ver giving way to anger. So far as this means 
,iat the teacher should never display ill-tempered 
ritability, or be guilty of an outburst of passion, the 
emarks are just ; but there seems no reason why the 
eacher should act unnaturally and hide that righteous 
inger at deliberate or gross misdoing, which, kept 
under proper control so as not to warp our judgment 
or lead to animosity against the child, is in its place — 
as Dr. Priestley long ago pointed out — a valuable 
influence, and often gives much increased force to 
punishment. It seems perfectly natural to the child that 
we should be angry at wrong-doing ; and if completely 
dissociated from bad temper, such anger may be made 
to have a wholesome effect upon the child and often 
save the necessity of severer measures. Where such 
placidity of temperament exists that anger is scarcely 
ever shown, an expression of genuine pleasure or 
interest will probably be as rare. The teacher should 
be essentially human and not automaton-like, either 
in administering punishment, or in anything else. 
Children know nothing of abstract laws, and the 
younger they are the more necessary the personal 
element is. We only confuse children by trying to 
divest duty of its proper background, and we must 
be extremely cautious how far we withdraw the 
accompanying wish or will of another from the laws 
enjoined upon the child. As before observed, the 
transition from personal considerations to abstract 
conditions of law is a critical one ; even in its principal 
features it is the work of years, and cannot rightly 
be viewed as ever quite complete. 

Punishments vary very greatly in suitability^ in 
the ease with whic/i they may be modified^ in the 
nature of their influence^ and in promptness of effects 
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It is a consideration of much moment 
teacher which of the various means at his dispw 
should be employed in any particular case. 
principal kinds in common use are censure, disgi 
deprivation of play or occupation, compulsory silc 
prohibition of companionship of fellow.i, solitary c 
finement, tasks, the rod, and expulsion. Each i 
these may, under certain circumstances, be a soure 
of mischief, and each, employed under proper con- 
ditions, may be made of essential service, Sol 
children feel one kind strongly, some another. 1 
more acutely they feel any kind of punishment thcJ 
better, as then a correspondingly small amount may I 
be used with success. More than is just sufficient b 
accomplish our purpose should never be employ« 
If we get into a habit of using heavy punishment 
children harden to them, and they are no 
effective in ordinary cases than lighter ones, wtu 
the evil is much increased. 

In nearly all discussions about punishment ' 
proceed far too much on merely theoretical groundi 
If we took the trouble to observe children carefully 
or even to go back to our own childhood's experien« 
and those of our school-fellows, we should often 1 
able to correct our theories, and save ourselves 1 
shame and evil of blundering in practice. £vei 
teacher knows that numerous defects in punisbmeiit| 
exist which are little dwelt upon by theorists, . 
that many of the evils which are made so much of, a 
of which such gloomy pictures are drawn, are in t 
great majority of instances inoperative. The effec 
of gross abuses have too often been imputed to pre 
and moderate administration. Much will depend up4 
the character and skill of the teacher as to what t 
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lefilct ivillbc. What will 



with one teacher o 
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mode of administration will Tail with another. Each 
must make trial for himself, and employ those forms 
of correction which witii him prove least harmful and 
viost cfffclivi: 111 case of bad management an/ 
punishment may lead to evil results, and none will 
suit all circumstances. 

Probably no kind 0/ punUhniciit has ever heai 
iploycd which has 710 1 been condemned by one 
Tvri/cr or another front partiailar points of vidv : but 
because the application of a certain mode of correction 
may be productive of mischief in particular instances, 
there is no reason for abandoning it, when needed, in 
■cases wheie it may be usefully and properly employed. 
To abandon all punishments which may be abused 
would leave us absolutely without help. It only 
shows, what every experienced teacher will admit, 
that no punishment should be blindly used, but that 
all need judgment and care in application ; and that 
'the more liable any form of punishment is to misuse, 
and the graver the results of such error, the greater 
sliould be the caution exercised in its use, and the 
less it should be employed where any safer method 
will serve. 

CompnlBoiy silence, and ezdnsion from companioa- 
■hip, arc sometimes useful punishments for such 
offences as lying, bad language, passionate out- 
bursts of temper, bullying, &c. Against idleness, 
carelessness in work, and milder faults, deprivation of 
play will often serve ; as will also in some cases the 
homceopatliic-like remedy, suggested by Locke, of 
enforced inactivity. What is frequently styled idlc- 
icss in school is simply wrong occupation — the 
iiveriion of the attention to matters of amusement 
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instead of proper woric ; laziness and inertness anf~ ' 
much rarer faults in children. This should be borne 
in mind in deciding upon measures of treatment. It 
is worse than useless to keep childicn in during pl'>>'~ 
time, or after school hours, without some one in 
authority to look after them ; setting them ^vork to 
do without this only partially meet* the case. The 
punishment is more elTective where they arc separated 
from each other and kept perfectly inactive Solitary 
confinement is a much heavier punishment than mere 
' keeping in ' as one of a number, and should be 
reserved for graver offences. It is least sucoe 
with sullen dogged tempers. 

Censure, which has been already spoken of, may! 
graduated with great nicety, and if dealt out imi)|' 
sively and justly, will often be sufHcient for 1 
faults ; or it may be associated in varj-ing dq 
with other punishments, as disgrace. Its value I 
pends much upon the character of the teacher. 

Shame acts powerfully on some natures ; it should 
be associated with moral offences, not such faults as 
restlessness, inattention, or misplaced talking. Caution 
must be exercised in linking it with action that the 
association is a proper one ; false or misplaced shame 
is an evil. It has most influence in cases where the 
sense of honour exists, but has no effect upon hardened 
offenders, and soon loses its power if appealed to 
very frequently. It very rarely acts with a large 
body of delinquents as they keep one another in 
countenance. 

Book tasks are often very strongly condemned by 
educational writers, but it is very doubtful whether, 
when used with moderation, the evils with which they 
are credited are not more imaginary than rc.il in the 
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great majority of cases. Let the teacher watch for 
himself with great care the influence of book tasks 
upon children, and it is probable that when he has 
observed a wide range of cases he will scarcely be 
inclined to concur in their wholesale condemnation. 
He may find individual cases where their influence 
has not been a good one, but where a liking for books 
has been given by the teaching ; an occasional task 
will not be found to affect this liking at all seriously. 
The habit of watching experiments in this way cannot 
be too strongly recommended to teachers. If more 
general, and the results were made known, many 
points of theory which seem very strong would pro- 
bably soon become considerably modified. There is 
still very much to be learned about the work of the 
teacher, and thoroughly trustworthy results can only 
be arrived at by the proper combination of theory 
and observation. 

EzpolBion is a strong measure only to be resorted 
to in extremity, It is a confession of failure on the 
part of the teacher, and an assertion that the depravity 
of the child is such that no means at disposal arc 
sufficient to control him, and that consequently he is 
an unfit associate for other children. What is to 
become of such a one .' Cases of children deserving 
expulsion, except among the most depraved classes, 
are rare. It would be better to hold consultation 
with the parents before adopting such a course ; and 
where it becomes necessary, the child should be ex- 
pelled with the managers' concurrence, not from any 
question of the master's power or right to expel, but 
as a matter of expediency, 

Corporal pimiihment has probably led to more 
discussion and to more violently antagonistic opinions 
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than any otlicr means of correction employed In 
school. The term has come almost universally to be 
employed as a synonym for ' flogging ' ; though there 
seems no reason why it should not include all the 
puni^bmenls which depend upon pain of body, such aa 
tile far more objectionable ones of making children 
support- weights, keeping them without food, compel- 
ling them to kneel on sharp objects.goading them with 
sharp points, S:c.; andsomeof these, belt remembered, 
have often been employed where corpora! punishment 
has been supposed to have been given up, Thus 
Wood mentions that, in his time, although the rod 
had been expelled from the public schools of France, 
yet not only boys but delicate young ladies were evcr^ 
day compelled to rest on their knees for a very con- 
siderable time on a floor. Instances of boasted aban- 
donment in our own country could be quoted, where 
simply other forms of giving bodily pain have been 
substituted for the rod. If we are to abandon cor- 
poral punishment, it must be by ceasing to employ'J 
bodily pain at all, and not by keeping the letter la, 
break the spirit of the rule in this miserable fashion., 
It is of the highest consequence that we should clearly. 
realise the grounds upon which this discipline of pain 
rests ; and to be satisfactory our knowledge of its, 
results must be based upon something deeper than- 
mere sentimental or theoretical opinions. 

Tain consumes an amount of nervous energy pro- 
portionate to its intensity and duration, and thus un- 
doubtedly tends to weaken nervous action — to sub-, 
tract a portion of that force which we have to employ 
in education. It is in itself non-productive. Every 
action performed on account of the stimulus of paia' 
is performed in a v(ry waiUful and expensive if^/y 
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(tnd to the extent of the waste takes away from tlie 
future store of energy for the sake of securing present 
requirements. I'ain artificially induced is in its itatuit.' 
an evil, and where largely employed may be a serious 
one, apart from any ulterior effects on the disposition. 
The more clearly wc recognise this, the more likely 
shall we be to arrive at a just decision respecting its 



Where the future good overbalances the present 
loss, it will be necessary to make the sacrifice, unless 
ne more economical and equally effectual means 
1 be discovered : as in the case of disease it is often 
necessary to employ medicines which weaken before 
the conditions of future strength can be arrived at ; 
r as destruction by cauterisation is sometimes neces- 
sary before healthy tissue can grow. The strength, 
• the new tissues, cannot be given by the medical 
remedy, but must be providtd by other means. We 
should therefore regard a state ncedingcorporal pimidh- 
mcnt as a diseased one, and when we apply such means 
to root out vice or repress an evil habit, we must rc- 
lember that voluntary right action must be secured 
by other measures, for this the punishment will not 
supply. And, just as the bodily strength cannot be 
lowered beyond a certain point without great risk, and 
if it is, this may prove as fatal as the disease ; so there 
I is a point, dependent upon the state of the individual, 
beyond which corporal punishment must in no cnse 
go, or the remedy becomes worse than the evil it is 
I intended to cure. It is a grave error to consider ncr- 
I vous force as inexhaustible ; it is quite possible to flog 
I a cliild until \\^ cannot obey; and it must always be a 
I question with us whether the amount of force required 
n be spared without injury. Corporal punishment is 
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thus clearly unsuited to children of highly emotional 
tendency and weakly habit of body; and to employ' 
it with a tenderly nurtured child open to better 
(luences is cruel. 

With respect to the effects of corporal punishment< 
upon the disposition, many factors have to be takeiil 
into account. Those persons who have most carefully 
watched its effects will probably concur that where 
used with skill and discretion by a sympatiietic teacher, 
and care is taken to neutralise its side tendencies by 
other good influences, there is little or no cause to fear 
any evil results. There is something radically wrong 
besides the mere use of corporal punishment wherevci 
the long train of evils laid to its charge are ever 
realised in practice. 

Where pain is inflicted without the child recognis- 
ing fully the reason for the infliction, he is restive under 
it ; if to this is added the feeling of injustice, dislike of 
the teacher follows, which may at last deepen intohatred. 
Frequent pain lias a tendency to render us irritable, 
and in the end sour our disposition. This tendency 
acts still more with children than in the case of adults, 
though the elasticity of the child's nature serves in 
some respects as a counterbalance; and if the pain 
is severe as well as frequent, it may so waip their 
natures as to embitter their future existence. Corporal 
punishment, therefore, should not be frequent on ac- 
count of its weakening effect, its injurious influence or 
the temper when so employed, and, further, the fact 
that children then become hardened to bearing it and 
a larger and larger amount is required. Used to such. 
an extent as to produce the fear and trembling of] 
Slaves it is highly mischievous. 

Moral offerees of a grave character, dcliberato 
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(Hid continued neglect of admonition, or rebellion, 
may be justly treated by corporal punislim 
and it is 'sometimes necessary to give a physical 
check of this kind, as a counterpoise to wronij pro. 
, penalties or long-established habits:, as a means of 
jarousing the pupil from that dreamy irresolution 
which is frequently the greatest obstacle to rcforma- 

\ we know ourselves that we are acting from 
Blotivcs, with the intention of being strictly just, 
md that there is no passion or the slightest trace 
of vindictivcness in our administrations of corporal 
punishment, we need not fear but that the children 

I will in the end recognise its justice. They arc 
wonderfully acute in this respect ; they detect almost 
Instantly in what spirit punishment is administered, 
and their feelings towards the administrator, and the 
good effects of the application vary accordingly. If 
its justice is not clearly recognised it cannot be ex- 
pected to have any good moral eflecL Children 
must be made to feel that the teacher dislikes its use — 
that it is to him an unpleasant necessity, which their 
good behaviour could do much to remove. We have 
seen that punishment, if it is to be viewed as just, must 
be uniform for the same amount of wrong doing — the 

»same standard of punishment must be maintained ; 
and this is impossible where several teachers are 
allowed to administer corporal punishment in the same 
school. There are sure in such a case to be consider- 
able discrepancies, and the boys will institute injurious 
comparisons, even if those who use it are sufficiently 

t experienced to do so wisely. The head teacher, as 
the most fitting and responsible person, and the one 
whose administration is most likely to be respected, 
A A 
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should always reserve tlic use of corporal punishme^ 
to liimscir. 

If we punish a child when he is in a passion, hej 
not likely to feel the justiirc of the application, i 
fiuch a proceeding is a common source of those cA 
tests for the mastery, which should be carefufl 
avoided, unless forced upon us by the behaviour f 
the child Iiiniself. In such contests we must be * 
cautious to remember the limits beyond whij 
corporal punishment should not go. If after a scvi 
administration the child is still obdurate, we shoi 
net continue flogging him, fcr wc may reach the limit 
and have to give in. It is far better to pause and 
give him time to reflect upon his position, with 
tlie distinct understanding that at the end of the 
period another punishment will result unless he 
obeys. Passion, which has perhaps supported him, 
has time to evaporate, and in all probability m 
the time comes he shrinks from another castigati^ 
and breaks down. When this takes place w 
be most scnipulous to show no elation at his defcJ 
and must never treat liim with derision, or all I 
good of the victory will be lost ; rather we shorn 
show sympathy and the sorrow wc feel at beiil 
compelled by his obduracy to chastise him so si 
A child's feelings rise instantly to resent anygloryiil 
over him as a fallen foe, and submission at on^ 
appears to him cowardly. He is defeated but i 
conquered. 'When children are made ashamed \ 
submission,' says Lant Carpenter, ' they will bccoi 
intrepid, probably unconquerable, rebels.' 

Any severe punishments should always be { 
in private, It is never well, as before mentioned,] 
familiarise children with the sight of pain. It ! 
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hardening effect upon them, not only rendering 
Uheir sympathies less keen, but by accustoming them 
its effects npon others making them less sensitive 
) it themselves. A severe punishment will act just 
ias much as a warning when they know it has been 
given as when they have seen it administered. It is 
\ mistake to punish groups of offenders at once. The 
less disciplinary measures obtrude themselves upon 
^e attention of children the better. No good teacher 
will walk about the school with the cane in his hand. 
The art of control is to so govern children that they 
do not feel it, and never stop to think about it. 

There is always danger of the too common em- 
ployment of tliecane: it is such a ready means of 
.■iettling difficulties, and seems to save so much time 
and trouble, that the temptation is often strong to 

»U9e it where better means would serve. The ' short 
and easy way' is often a most unsatisfactory one. 
■It is the child's good and not our own case we should 
have in mind. Wc must beware too of the excite- 
ment of punishing: a good teacher is ever on his 
guard lest he should be betrayed into undue haste 
or over severity. When flogging is necessary, the 
greatest care should be exercised that it may be 
given in a way which cannot lead to bodily injury. 
A child's head should under all circumstances be 
sacred from punishment ; for no offence should a 
child's ears be boxed. Such a proceeding may lead 
to disastrous consequences of which we little dreamed. 
Directly after punishing a child, while he is still 
smarting from pain, is a bad time to talk to him 
about the Iicinousness of his faults. His attention 
is distracted, and he is very likely angry and out of 
sympathy with the teacher ; wait until he cools down, 
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und then a few words leading to Torgiveiiess ma)' I 
of the greatest value. 

To sum up the principal conclusions at which A 
have arrived, wc may say that corporal punishmenQ 
a wasteful mode of punishment and in itself an evf 
it is needed for special cases, where other means hd 
failed ; it should be used for the repression of viC 
and should be associated with good influences to gn 
a tendency to virtue and neutralise any ill effects 01 
disposition ; the child must be in a proper state of n 
and must feel its justice if it is to have a beneficj 
effect ; it must be administered in a proper manm^ 
and within certain limits; and lastly, the smallfl 
amount must be used which will serve our purpose^ 

' No corporal punishment ' should undoubtedly b 
a standard which every teacher should endeavour to 
work up to. The more we can do without such 
punishment the better, and its true abolition 1 
come from teachers themselves: any external coi 
pulsion is only likely to lead to a mere change frfi 
the forbidden forms to others equally object ion a bleJ 
not worse. In the present state of things 
not delude ourselves with the idea that the majorfl 
of teachers will be able to do without its occasion! 
employment at least. Where the attempt is madS 
to do without the use of the cane its abandonmw^S 
should never be announced to the pupils ; it shouls 
be there for appeal if a case of great scriousnq 
should arise. The fact that it is in the backgrouu 
and may be used, will often deter some masterfq 
spirit who would brave anything else but a sounl 
flogging. The compulsory abandonment of corf 
punishment would in itself be a strong inducement j 
some children to break loose. 
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The difficulties of control and propel disciplinary 
Ining are very great ; arising partly from defective 
skill on the part of the teachers, partly (rem disturb- 
irg home influences, and in some cases from the 
depravity of the children themselves. It is unfor- 
^_tunatc that those teachers most likely to need the 
^Ksupport of corporal punishment arc just those who 
P^ are least likely to use it discreetly. Among the 
greatest drawbacks to its abolition are, the difficulty 
of dealing with such masses of children as the master 
has in many cases to discipline, and the shortcomings 
of those associated with him in his work. A master 
may be able in a good school, where he can know all 
the children intimately, and thoroughly super\'ise the 
work, to do without thu use of the cane except upon 
the rarest occasions ; and he should never rest content 
until he is able to accomplish this. But, where he 
has so large a number of children under his chaise 
that it is impossible for him to know every child as 
he ought, and he has further to support the authority 
of inexperienced and possibly weak assistants, his 
difficulties arc immensely increased ; and he may 
well feel how little those know o( the real needs of 
school work, or of the nature of children, who so un- 
sparingly condemn the use of corporal punishment, as 
though it were solely necessitated by his ignorance 
and unskilfulnes; in control. Under an ideal state of 
tilings, no doubt much might be accomplished, but 
_we have to deal with matters as they are. 

As the masses of our populaiion become more alive to 

icalional influences, and the home sympathies more with 

le teacher, ihe less need will there be lo employ tlie lower 

forms of punishment Flogging has been nbolishcd in the 

scliools of many of the continental nations j and where the 
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chiltircn coiiie from educated homes, as in Gcnnany aa 
Holland, things no dwubt wear a different aspect. But ew 
here gross moral offences must occasionally arise needin 
very serious tieatiiient. One would like to know, not tli 
theoretical remedy, but exactly what is done in a Jjq 
number of such cases, to lie able to test how far ibe 
adopted have proved effective, and in what respects tliey 
superior lo the ordinary form of corporal punishmenC. *fl 
ulk of moral suasion In a large school without anyadequal 
means of correction is absurd. Some punishment Ui« 
must be suJficiently severe to meet ihe case. The difficull 
Js — Wliatl Hewlio would suggest a really practical lemed 
for grave faults — one which could be applied by all teacher 
and whieli would be less expensive of energy, less Ukely I 
lead to evil results, and as effectual as corpoial pimishmei 
— would deser\'e to take high rank as a public benefactor. 
If we are able lo secure the good without the loss it 
volved in corporal punishmeni, it is not only foolUh I 
employ it, but wrong. And there can be no doubt but ihi 
ihetc are many experienced teachers whose personal ii 
iluence, readiness of resource, and skilled judgment rei 
them able to abandon its use except on very extntordioa 
occasions. To make ihesc, however, the rule for llu 
weaker or less forlimatcly situated brethren would be 
seriously embarrass the bUer and injure ilicir work, if n 
wreck their entire conlroL .\ highly-skilled physiciaa tni 
be able to accomplish a cure by means which, if employ* 
in a coarser clumsier way by less acconiplishetl and le 
experienced members of the profession, would fail cot 
plelely. 

No doubt the severity and cruelty with w!im 
corporal punishment was administered in the pai 
has li.id much to do with its condemnation ; and tnai 
of the arguments employed against it apply to i 
bygone use, and have no weight against its modcra 
and proper application in the present. At ouc tin 
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lit seems to have been looked upon not only as a 
I means of moral correctinn, but as a necessary spur to 
[learning; the benefit apparently being supposed to 
I be in proportion to its severity. It was not only 
I employed in schools, but for a long time even at the 
I universities : Milton is said to have been one ol the 
I last who were flogged there. ' Humanity is shocked,' 
I says Vicesinius Knox, writing towards the end of the 
I last century, 'at the degree of severity which has 
J been used in schools." Nor was this state of things 
■■ confined to England : so far as we can judge, it was 
; bad or even worse abroad. How common and 
severe corporal punishment was in some cases may 
be gathered from the following account, given by 

I Jean Paul Richter, of the punishments of John Jacob 
Hauberle, a Suabian schoolmaster. 
■ Which of us can boast, like Haubctle, of having ad- 
Oiinistered, during his schoolmastership of fifty-one years 
and seven months, 911,517 strokes of the cane and 124,000 
of the rod ; also 20,989 blows with (lie ruler ; not only 
10,235 boxes on the ear, but also 7,905 tugs at the same 
member; andasum total of 1,115,800 blows with the knuckles 
on the head? U'ho, besiiies Jacob Hauberle, has given 
32,763 impositions, jjartly in the Bible, partly in the caie- 
chism, partly in the Psalm book, partly in the grammar, as 
wilb four syllogistic logical figures, or a sonate i qiiaire 
malnsl And did he not threaten the rod to 1,707 cliildren 
who did not receive it, and make 777 kneel upon round 
hard peas, and 631 upon a sharp-edged piece of wood, lo 
which are lo be added a corps of 5,001 riders on the wooden 
horse ? ' 

Compared with such a condition of things as 
.'this, our advancement is as from a state of barbarism 
■to civilisation ; and who can doubt that, as education 
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advances and the conditions become easier, corporal 
punishments will be less and less employed, and that 
much which is not possible now may then be accom- 
plished. No one will hail with greater satisfaction the 
advent of such a time than the teacher ; and though 
now his difficulties are many and encouragement often 
scanty, yet the true glory of his labour is great, for, in 
rightly moulding the lives of the little ones under 
his care, he is not only advancing a great work in the 
present, but influencing the intelligence, nobility, and 
progress of generations yet to come. 
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sense of, 332, 348 
if pipe*. 181 
!(nidin, Robeii, Uaining ot tense 
^irfs^t in his son, 30 

" Humanifies, 5 
Hurry, effects of, in leaching, 33, 



',5.6 




, Prof., on change of a 

to respiration, 17S ; con 

school bialT, 216 



I. 

result from perception, 26, 
89 ; rcptodiiclion of simplr, 27 ; 
of general, 17 ; limit of acqnisj- 
li<'n, 37, 90 > pretentaiion to the 
mind, 39 1 sinking of, 46, 49 ; 
Ribol en persistence of, 49; force 
of, Inf tienees memory, jo ; re- 
|>etilion of, 54 ; genera! rcpn- 



Mlcnes 



n of, 59-79 ; laws 
I of, 6o-7S : a: 
motions, 56, 6i 

36 



■3 '5, 347. 348 

lll-lemper, 57. 317, 345 

Illnitratiani, in levelling 33, 51, 
53, 61, 95, 103, 34S-251 : lieL-i 
of \ariely in, 6z ; to ijooliS, 311, 
34.86 

ImftgiAktloii, (hcully of, iS, 



I of, I 



s of 



m 



!ght, 37 ; L'lemenls of, 81 
nd modes of maoifeslalion. Hi, 
. abose of, 82 ; comparison 
ith memory, 8z, S3 ; creative, 
I, 84 ; constructive, 83 ; early 
tion of, 84 i training of, 84- 



Imitation. n 



-Intelligent, 138; tcn- 
childien, 294-296 
[leehanism of, 25, 541 
irplh of, an aid to memory, 49 
iiiiitcency, 30; 
Individnal ayitem of organisation, 
tlS-tl3; historical notes, 118, 
119; features, 119; advantages, 
wo; defects, 121 
InduclioD, 9S-100; training of in- 
ductive power, 103, iol} 
Industry, habit of, 31S, 319 
Infant Hhooli, 142, 172, 215, 333 ; 

lessons for, 30, 33, 50, 94 ; gj-m- 
nastiu apparatus for, 172; pJay- 
giound, 172 J galleries for, 187- 
1S9; desks for, 1S9, 190; appa- 
ratus for, 247, 230, 251 ; kinder- 
gattcn exercises, 30, 250, 251 

Iniluenct of teacher, 212,213, ^^7. 
1S9 ; moiivd influence, 322, 323 

■ " ial letters an ' ' ' 
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morj-. 



Ink- well s, 190, 192 

IsitrnotiDn, sequence of, 44 ; must 
not be confu<!cd with education, 
115. 116 : subjects of, 113, 114 ; 
individual mode of, 119-1231 mu- 
tual mode of, 131-I40 ; on 
gallery, 145-150; limullaneous, 
150, 153; under ■ tripartite ' pkn. 
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INT 


tuv ^^H 


155-160; in Gemony, 151; 


Lal(in«s, 173, >74 ^^H 


moral, t«, 145, i9"-»94. 3"; 


Laughter. 275 ^H 


rtl'gjous. 144. iJ7. 333, 241- 


Lavatory. 170 ^HII 




Uw«, ofminJ. 3. 3j ^T^B^ 


ipcding, 243, 344 


memory, 43; of associUKXt 


Inirllecf, eaiiMtion f>f. 17-20. 14 




108, 115. 144. 155, 159, i&o. 


"flaw. 99 ; hw of cmoiTon. 374 


(.Vv ' I'Mullics ') 


I.Muty of law. i8t ; mom', »Sj 




384, 288, 293. 306; mJuxiI lam 


emotion. 273 


314,338! abstracl. 343 


Inlemt, a mfins of allention, 33, 


Uaniiaff. by role. 40. 43, 47. 4* 


34 i influence on memory, 51 


54.65. 67-69, 75 i t-y 'E«(tini 




up,' 42 ; of poetry, tie, 48, 65 




85; of precept*, 293 


J- 


Lecture in leaching. 33. 55 


LetMBi, o(.ject, 30 33, j«^ m 
1451 order 0I7 6!.; muM U 


Jacf.lol, on repetition. 54 
Judgmint, Jevclopmenl of, 19.20; 


n^itural ami cinnectol, 69. 9S 




of contrast, ?t i on [jnnif uh 


n(, &(•., 80 i difficully of right 


animals, 74. 96: experimeowl 


jadcmcni. 9* ; traininB of. 90- 


75. 94. >03 : of review, 78, as? 
reading. 86, 227, 25a.ass 1 omr 


<|S 1 Mated on importnnce or. 


93! CBTliCsl pliajc of, 93 J in 


elaborate, 96 : shoulil be p]ca 


moral n.altcn. 96 


stnt, 102 ; spoiled by wtM 


Justice, 298-301, 311. 353 


knowledge, 1131 home, taa 




atg. ajfi. 237; criluJon. 14' 




aao, 221, 223; Scrip^^^^ t4« 


K 


=93. 308. 300 1 Bowral biota m 




teachbg object learnis. U6| 


Ead«rgart*n, place of. 30 ; appa- 


len[:th and nicccalon of, x}^ 


ratus for, rro:bel"s gifts, 250, 


256, 240 i moral, 292-294, 33» 


^S' 


pmciical, »93, 194. 3^9 


Kno*liMlec, aisimilalioo of, 38, 


Liomric*, useoftomi, by ehitdren 


»J5 


85 : school, 86 




Llebieich, Dr., on Iwst tight, 175 




desk seal, 191 '' 




Liyhlingofschoo's, 174-176 


L. 


Lobliy. 170 




l-ocilisation, fncutly of, 68 


Lnnras'cr, Joseph, use of mutual 


Locke, practical vi.;w of rducMiM 


s)-»;em, 124. 1^5 ; l>f= "f, -lo, 


7 ; child the product of tAtfH 


Ui 




Ijndof, Newlon unl Barrow, 276 


Log-book, 269. 270 


Lntiguagc. culture from, 5, 71 ; a 


Uiuvre ventilators, tSS ^M 


set of symboU, :S ; learning; of. 


Love, 2^3 ^^M 


40, 43, 46, 48; recovery of. 


^^H 




^^^ 




Mailrai (yilem, 127, IJI-^^^H 


^^^^^^ Latin 


MatH, 248, 149 l^^l 
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Mar 

litarcel, on direction of the faculties, 

4 ; on sound judgment, 93 
Martineau, Rev. J., on example, 

Master, duties of, under individual 
system, 119, 121 ; under mutual 
system, 132, 133, 138; under 
'tripartite* system, 155, 157, 
158, 160, 161 ; qualiticitions, 
211-213; progress of methods, 
213 ; duties, 217-220 

Mathematical formula:, 44 

Means and end, 69 

Medals, Lancaster's, 326 

Memorising, place of, 39, 47, 48 ; 
aids to, 43 ; action of, 6$ ; pro- 
minence in individual system, 
119 ; of precepts, 293 

Kemory, soon comes into action, 
19 ; definition of, 36 ; what is 
meant by training of, 38 ; assimi- 
lative, 38 ; mechanical or porta- 
tive, 39, 48 ; aids to, in mode of 
apprehension, 39-46 ; retentive 
power of, 46-58 ; action of atten- 
tion on, 51 ; influence of interest 
on, 52 ; action of pleasure and 
pain on, 56, 57 ; effect of state 
of health on, 57 ; Coleridge on, 
57 ; case of Sir H. Holland, 58 ; 
reproductive power of memory, 
5S^79 ; artifices and mnemonic 
systems, 43, 67, 68 ; faculty of 
localisation, 68 ; organic memory, 
76 ; a representative faculty, 80 ; 
comparison with imagination, 82, 

Mental force, conservation of, 48 
Kethods, governed by laws, 2, 3 ; 
* picturing out,' 51, 87, 146; 
knowledge of, 114 ; should grow 
from within, 213 ; hints on 
methods of teaching the ordinary 
subjects^ 225-229 ; geography, 46, 
74, 87 ; Euclid, 75, 107 ; gram- 
mar, 103,104, 106. (A"^* Teach- 
ing') 
Metropolitan Society, 125 

Milton, on education of his time, 7 ; 
said to have suffered corporal 
ptmishment at the university, 359 



MUT 
Mind, growth of, subject to laws, 
2, 3» "3; division of, 17-23 j 
Bain's analysis of, 18 ; concen- 
tration of, 32, 52; influence of 
heredity, 11, 12; habits or ac- 
quired conditions of, 91, 92, 
(5^^* Faculties') 
Minutes of council 1846, 162 
Mixed schools, 143, 152, 157, 20&- 

210, 233 
Mixed systems, 153-165 
M * Kinnell's ventilator, 1 86 
Mnemonic systems, 67, 68 
Models in teaching, 249-251 
Monitorial system, 123-140 
Monitors, under mutual system, 
132, 137, 139 ; condemned by 
Stow, 143 ; Rev. H. Moseley on, 
159; employment of, &c., 230, 
246 ; paid, 230 
Moral instruction, ch-^racter of, 
144, 145, 292-294, 309, 332) 
objects of, 291, 292 
Moral training, connection with 
intelligence, 14 ; with emotion, 
277 ; objects of, 20-23, 277, 283, 
286, 291, 292 ; under Stow, 
144, 146, 147 ; general, 283- 

309 
Morell, Dr., on memory, 36 

Morell, Mr., on reason, 98; on 
education of the will, 335 

Moseley, Rev. H., originated 'tri- 
partite * system, 1 54 ; on educa- 
lion, 155 ; schoolroom, 155 ; on 
working of * tripartite * plan, 156- 
158; on the master, 155, 157, 
158 ; on monitors, 159 

Motives, initiative power, 21, 273; 
selfish, 92; government of, 275 ; 
kinds and use of, 286, 321- 

333 
Moule's earth closets, 174 

Music, time for, 233 ; as emotional 

training, 281 
Mutual system of organisation, 123 

-140; historical notes, 123-131 ; 

variety of names by which known, 

127, 128 ; leading features, 131- 

135; advantages, I35-I37J ^C' 
fects, 138-140 
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Index, 



NAT 



N. 



National Society, 125, 128 

Needlework, 209, 232, 249 

Nerves, 24 

Nervousness, 276 

Newton, memory of, 38 ; no feel- 
ing for poetry, 276 

Noise, distribution of, 236, 240 ; 
of work and play, 320 

Nostalgia, 74 

Numbers as an aid to memory, 67 ; 
sympathy of, 143, 144, 148 



O. 



Obedience, 284, 314. 335, 351 
Object Lessons, 30, 33, 46, 50, 94, 

145, 226, 227, 281 
Obierration, in training the senses, 

29, 30 ; aid to memory, 45 ; in 

training of the imagination, 87 ; 

in judgment, 88, 93, 94 ; in 

training of reason, loi 
Obstinacy, phases and treatment of, 

315. 316, 336 

OlTences, 340, 352, 353 

OrTices, 172-174 

Oral lessons, 30, 33, 46, 50, 94, 
145, 227, 2S1 

Order, of time, 64; of space, 65, 
66 ; of lessons, 66 ; beauty of, 
281 

Organiiation, definition of, 109 ; 
departments of, no; must not 
l>e confused with education, 1 1 1 ; 
systems of, 1 17- 1 65; the school 
and its appointments, 166-197 ; 
the classification of the children, 
198-210; qualifications, duties, 
and distribution of the teachers, 
21 1-230 ; the arrangement of time 
and subjects— time-tables, 231- 
244 ; the apparatus and books, 
245-257 ; registration, 258- 
370 

Overwork, 57 
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P. 



Paidometer, Beirs, 134 

Pain, result of conduct, 22 ; power 
of mind over, 31 ; influence on 
memory, 56, 57 ; discipline and 
action of, 273, 275, 278, 322, 
350-360 

Parents, influence of, 10, 283, 284, 
332 ; dealing with, 219 

Parkcs, Dr., on fall of drains, 173 ; 
on radiant heat, 1 79 ; tempera- 
ture of heated iron surfaces, 
182 ; movement of air, 183 

Partitions, 169 

Parts of speech, 103, 104 

Passion, 272, 303, 317, 336, 344, 

345, 347, 354 
Paulet, Chevalier, employed mutual 

plan in France, 124 

Pegs, 170 

Pensions, 162 

Perception, mode of action, 26,27; 
basis of knowledge, 28, 29 ; at- 
tention necessary for, 29 ; qua- 
lities to be fostered, 29 ; training 
of, a foundation for that of ima- 
gination, 85 ; province of» &c.y 

89 

Perseverance, 45 

Pestalozzi, a realist, 7 ; em- 
ployed mutual plan, 124 ; meet- 
ing with Bell, 129; use of 
simultaneous instruction, 151 

Physical development, 15-17 

Physical science, 43-46, 69, 74, 

75, »03, 104 
Physiology, a study for the teacher, 

2, 113; diagrams of, 249 

Pictnrei, in lx>oks, 30, 34, 86 ; in 
teaching, 53, 96, 249 ; reading 
of, 86, 87 ; means of training 
imagination, 86 ; means of aesthe- 
tic training, 281 

* Picturing out' in teaching, 51, 
87, 146 

Pietro della Valle, 123 

Pillans, Prof., employment of 
mutual system, 126; on ezamplci 

295 
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t ' ^^^^^J 


^g Index. 371 ^^ 


^H FLA 


QUE ^^M 


^EpUce-laking, 133 


3SSi Beli's view, 339; necJ oF ^^^| 


PUlo, on eciucalion us an object of 


variety, 339, 340, 346; serious ^^H 


study, 1 ; on correction of the 


arnl (jrompt, 339, 344; sham ^^H 


W, 341 


pumshmeni, 339;««eii'r. 339. ^^H 


Play, 16, 17, 87, loi, US, 171, 


340. 35S. 359 ; proportioned to ^^H 
(he offence, 340; view to be ^^^H 


"7a. 236. 3M 


Piaygtound. value of, 145, 148, 


Inken of oO'encet, 340 ; threaten- ^^H 


171, 324; position and aspect, 


ing of. 34>. 353. 354 i reason ^H 


171; floor, 172; coveted, 171; 


lor, must be understood, 34I ; ^^H 




a deterrent influence, 341, 342 i ^^M 


PleMHTB, association of, with action. 


dots not give v/'ah lo do light, ^^H 


M, 277. »7S, 281,323, 33'-333i 


342, 351 ; not vengewce or «- ^H 




piation, 343 ; cbaroclenslics ol ^^H 


the child, 273, 322 ; from .esthetic 
emoliona, 280-282; from em- 




353-35^ 1 measure of guidance ^^^1 


ployment BS a motive, 323 ; 
ftom praise, Sc, 324,325 


and reform, 343 ; association of ^^^H 




Poelir, learning oC 48, 65, £6 




Porter, Noah, on the liai't memory. 


choice of kinds, 346, 347 > oa- ^^^M 


46 


cussions concerning, 346; con- ^^^1 


Foslure, 191, 336 


dcniiuLtion of, 347t 357< 359 ; of ^H 


Praise, 279. 324, J15, 328 


obdurate children, 316, 354 ; jus- ^^M 


Prayers in school, 30S 




^^^J'lecepts of morality, &c., 144, 292- 


312, 353. 354; compulsory silence ^H 




and cDolinement, 347, 34S ; cen- ^^H 




sure, 313. 317. 318, 345, 34S; ^H 




shame, 278, 348; book Utki, ^^H 




34S, 349 ; eipukion, 349. {Ste ^^M 


^^■^ anger, 345 


' Corporal Punishment ') ^^^H 


Principles of educalion. 2. 3 ; is 


Fapil-tsuthor tyitem, outgrowth ^^H 


aid toroemocy, 43 1 rieiiQilioQ of, 


of ihe mutual plan. lz8, 102; ^^^1 


99 i moral, 29a 


cslabliihincnt of, 162, 163; ad- ^^^1 




vnnlagis, 164; objections, 1G4, ^^^H 




t65 ^H 




Pnpil-teaohaTs, origin of, i5z, 1631 ^^^M 




chanijes in number to be em- ^^^^H 




ployed, 163, 217 ; work of, 164, ^^^^M 




165, 222, 223; forty children ^^^^M 


Promotion, 207 


limit, 115, Z17 ; training of, 222- ^^^^H 


Property, damage lo, 302 


229 ; candidBlq^a«|^^tudie* ^^^^H 


Piudence, 298 


224 ; ceot|^^^^Hk»ch- ^^^^H 


Public opinion io bchools, 2iS, 


2241 «|^^^^^W(K^^^H 


279, 280, 328, 329 


of ^^^^^^^^B^^^^^H 




225-229 I^^^^^^^^^^^H 


(br neglected tasks needs caution, 




57 : harsh, under individual sys- 




tem, 122 i Lancaster's aijsurd 




forms, 133 i difficulty and impoii- 




once of, 338, 357 ; necessity of. 


Queen's scholars, i6j ^^^^^^| 


3J8. 339. 3S7. 3S8 : strong 


QucHltr -" ^^^^^^M 


^^ neuares, 339, 340, J43, 351, 


^^^^^M 


Lm 


^^^^^1 



^^^H^^^^l^^l 




Index. ^^^^H 


RAD 


ROY ^^^1 




245. 307-309; inspetSim, ^^H 


R. 


traimog, 144. 304-309 . .^^H 




Rendu, on instrucluH) and (fM^^H 


riaJiatioQ, wainiing by, i79-i8« 


lion, 115, 116 ~^^M 


BoBdmg, niiisleiy of facts by, 41 ; 


Repetition, an aid to BtanorTul^^^H 






8S ; of pictuies, S6 ; slaUons for. 


Represent^Ltiv-e faculties, Boi -^^H 


I34.I94:ltacliineof, 137; p'ace 


vir>ceor,S9 ^H 


of, Z32. 236;ofpoeli7, ScaSr i 


Reprodumion of ideas, J9-79 ^^^H 


opparolus for, 151 ; Beoks, gene- 


Resemblance, 71-^73, 95. 96 ^^H 


ral, 351-255, 1931 iUiuliatioDs 
to, 30, 34, b6 ; for 'class' sub- 


Resi, necessity for, Sic, 58 J^^^H 


Retention, 4MS i manmDi^^H 


jecls, as5, 156 




Real (chools, 8 


conditions of, 49-5^ ^^^^H 


Rcalislic Tiew of education, 6-8 


Returns. 368, 269 ^^^^1 


Beuon, 80 ; Uoiniiij; of, 44, loi- 


Review, 75-79 ; leseons oT, JS^^^H 


toS ; 3. higlifi form of judgment, 


courses, 76, 79 '^^^H 


89; giving of Kaions to childeen. 


Bewardi, Iheoiy, uses, fte<^^^^l 


a3, 44, 290; KtasoHmsfnxtsses, 


133. 134. 326-338 ^^H 


inductive reasoning, 98-ioo, 103; 


Ribot, on heredity. It, ISt^^H 


inductive training, loj, 104; 


faculties, iS; on persistence «f' 






103 \ deductive iraining, 104- 


aisodation, 60 


Id8 i the^llogiBin, loi ; fallacies 


Richtcr, Jean Paul, oti mueh laHt- 


and faults in itaioniDg, 107, 


ins, 289; punishments ofaSuaWao 


108 






Ridicule. 133. 318 


RecolleciioQ, 49 


Riggt Dr., a system of schools doI 


Recreation, 16, 145, 236 


Iducntiou, liijonsimuluneou. 


Reference books. 257 


sptem, 153 


RcBcclion, 20, 31 


Right and wrong, first nations of. 


RcfonnalioD, work of slow, 297 


22, 70 1 association of pleastue 


Begiatratian, Bell's registers, 133, 


and pain with, 277, 378 ; asaocM- 


134 ; objects of, 258 i Ijouks re- 


tion with action, 283, 391 j^^ 


quired, 258, 259 i departments 






tion!; respecting. 258-270 ; ad- 


Rod, use of, 35°-3^ .^^^1 


million register, 26a, 2fit ; claii 


Room, school, 166.171 ; dg^^H 


or oltendance rtgislerB, form, 


167, 168; cla^ 1G8, lS9il^^H 


marking, &c, 261-266 i what is 


170 ; teachers', 171 ; jl^^il^^^H 
172 ; cloak, 170; wbIIi O^^^M 






flooring of. 170 J cooliBgoQ^^^H 


averages, 367; letiime, 363, 


(i>/ -Schools-) J^^H 


s6<j 1 Form IX., 269 ; log-itot. 


Rate learning. 40< 43> Alt ^^^H 
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65. <i7-69. 75 ^^H 


Regulations, play, 336; time-tables, 


Roth, Dr., desk seat, 191 J^^^M 


141-244; regislntion. ai8-i70i 




Keitcrxlion, of words 55: of (com- 




mands, 315 ( of precepts. 307 
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8AL 



S. 



STA 



Salles d'asile, 172 

Salzmann, teacher should look to 

himself, 319 
Sarcasm, 57, 318 
Scholar-jury principle, 135 
School life, injurious effects of, 175, 

177 
Schoolmaster, Suabian, punishments 

of, 122, 359 

Behooli, school of Sturm, 6 ; Scotch, 
6, 125, 126, 141, 208; German, 
6,8, 151-153. 168, 201 -203, 208; 
system of, not education, i x i ; 
endowed, 118 ; French, 119, 122, 
124, 126, 151, 152, 172, 189, 
208; Dutch, 126, 151, 192, 208; 
National, 128; British, 128; 
small, 167 ; Wesleyan, 141, 208; 
mixed, 143, 152, 157, 208-210, 
2I5» 233; infant, 142, 172, 215, 
233 ; under Bell and Lancaster, 
134 ; effect of Stow's system on, 
145, 147 ; ' tripartite ' scheme, 
156; staffing of, 165, 215-217 ; 
arrangement of, 1 67- 1 70; site 
of, 167 ; size, shape, and dispo- 
sition of the rooms [see * Room '), 
1 66-1 71; playground, offices, 
&c., 1 71-174; drainage of, 173; 
mode of lighting, 1 74-1 76 ; warm- 
ing and ventilation, 176-186 ; 
fittings and furniture, 1 86-197 ; 
rules for, 314 ; effect of arrange- 
ments on children, 320 

Science, mental, importance of, to 
teacher, 2, 1 13; teaching of 
science, 43-46, 74. 75. I03. 104 

Scolding, 317, 318, 345, 348 

Scotland, schools of, 6, 125, 126, 
141, 208 

Scripture, teaching of, 144, 227, 

249. 307-309 
Seats, to desks, 190-192 ; ordinary, 

196 

Sections, 202 

Selection, 42 

Self-controi 302, 319, 335, 336, 

339 



Self-effort, 342 

Self-reliance, fostered by individual 
system, 120; training of the child 
to, 120, 283, 284, 287, 288, 290, 

291,. 332, 333 
Sensation, 24-26 ; attention neces- 
sary tor, 25, 29; localisation of, 

25 
Sense, common, 91 

Sense impressions, 25 

Sense of duty, 21, 331-333. 337 

SenBes, five in number, 24 ; exercise 
of, 19, 29 ; handmaids of percep- 
tion, 26, 28, 29 ; result of ne- 
glect, 29 ; quaUties to be fostered 
in training of, 29, 30 ; presenta- 
tion of facts to, 5a {See * S*^n »• 
tion ') 

Sensorium, 25 

Sentimentality, 277 

Sequence, of studies, 19 ; logical, 
44 ; in teaching, 74 

Severity, 297, 340, 355, 359 

Shakespeare, memory of, 38 

Shame, 278, 348 

Sheringham valve, 185 

Silence, compulsory, 347 

Similarity, general law of, 64, 94 ; 
direct, 71 

Bimnltaneoiui lyitem, early em- 
ployment, 150, 151 ; use of, 
abroad, 1 5 1, 152 ; characteristics, 
152 ; advantages, 152 ; defects, 

153 
Simultaneous utterance, 146, 149, 

150, 236 

Site of school, 167 

Slates, 247 

Sneering, 318. {See ' Sarcasm ') 

Space, law of coadjacency in, 65, 66 

Space per child, superficial, 167 ; 
cubical, 166, 167 

Specific subjects, 232 ; manuals for, 
256 

Specimens, use of, in teaching, 250 

Spelling, 228, 232 

Spencer, Herbert, view of educa- 
tion, 8 ; discipline of conse- 
quences, 344 

Staffing of lehooli, 2i5>fZ7 ; 
Huxley's committee on, 216 
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STE 
Stealing, 146, 302 
Stewart, Dugald, on reflection, 20 
Stoves, common, 180; gas, 181; 

gill, 181 ; Constantine's, 1S2 
Stow, D., life of, 141 ; system of, 

143-150 
Studies, sequence of, 19 ; Syllabus 

of, 218, 241 ; of pupil-teachers, 

224 ; pleasure in, 279, 323 
Subjects of instruction, 113, 114, 

232, 240, 256 
Submission, 314, 354 
Suggestion, simple, 60 ; illustratiun 

of the mechanism of, 76 
BnggeitioiiB on teaching tlie 

various subjects, &c., for pupil- 

teachers, 225-229 
Summary register, daily, 264, 265 ; 

weekly, 266-269 
Superficiality, 35 
Superintendence, 217-219 
Sweden, mutual system in, 127 ; 

desks, 192, 193 ; maps, 249 
Switzerland, mutual system in, 127 ; 

desks, 193 ; mixed schools, 208 
Syllabus of study, 218, 241 
Syllogism, 10 1 

Sylvester's plan of ventilation, 184 
Bjmpailiy, phase of emotion, 21 ; 

influence and place in education, 

22, 34, 52, 144. 273, 278, 279, 

311, 312, 324, 328, 329, 342; 

roused by imagination, 81-83 J 

want of, 277 ; of numbers, 143, 

144, 148 
Systems of organisation, individual, 

118-123; mutual, 123-140; 

•training,* 140-1 50; simultaneous 

or class-room, 1 50-153 ; mixed, 

153-165; * tripartite,' 154-162 ; 

pupil-teacher, 162-165 



T. 

Tables, 48, 65 
Tale-bearing. 301, 303 
Talking, 348 
Taps for lavatory, 170 
Tasks, punishment for neglect of, 
57 ; under individual system. 



TEA 
122; neglca of, 315; bool 

348, 349 
Taste, good, 74, 280-282 
Tate, T., on special memory, 53 
Teacher, importance of correc 
views on education to, 1,2, 12, 13 
necessity for correct knowledg 
of child, I, 3, 113, 213; respon 
sibilily of, lo, 23, 212 ; view 
teacher's work, 22, 23, 109 -1 16 
211-214; sympathy with th 
child, 23, 340 ; ill temj^er in 

57; Z^l^ 3'^. 345; power 
using illustrations, 73 ; qualifi 
cati(*ns, 56, 212-214; knowledg 
of methods, I14, 213; must b 
well inlormed, 113, 114 ; privat 
reailin;; of, 114, 214; Germi] 
teachers, 152 ; heavy death-rat 
among, 177 ; influence c 
teacher, 212, 213 ; teachci 
recognised by the Department 
215; filling of vacancies in offic 
of, 215 ; duties, &c., of, 217-225 
authority of, 3ro-3i2 ; decisio 
in, 312, 313 ; must look to hire 
self if things go wrong, 319 
master, 217-220 ; assistant* 
220-222 ; pupil-teachers, 222 
229 ; monitors, 2)0. 
(.SV^ * Master,' * Pupil-teachers 
* Monitors ') 
Teaching, view of the work, 2: 
23, 109-116, 21 1-2 14, 292 
teaching of young children, i< 
29, 30» 34» 35 ; necessity U 
attending to both words ar 
ideas, 28, 50, 89, 90 ; effects 1 
hurry, 33, 45 ; cram, 40 ; lean 
ing of poetry, 48, 65, 86 ; vali 
of curiosity, 54 ; must be natur 
and connected, 69, 95 ; doi 
matic, 70; to train the judj 
ment, 94, 95; satisfactory ac 
unsatisfaclorj', 113-115 ; 
diflicult art, 114, 214; und< 
individual system, 119-123 
German plam, 152; spirit 
which carried on, 211, 21a 
effect on the teacher, 211 
character of, in different parts < 
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thare of tbe wcnk, 3lS-i2l ; 
learning of piecepU, 293 ; m- 



qucDi^e in, 19, 74 ; 
in, 31-35 : ^a"e"T i". 3=. in i 
speed of, 33, 45 i nltracliTtnes 
in. 34. S3 ; frestness in, 34 ; 
EympaLhy in, 51 ; vivacitj in, 
S3 ; order in, 66. 
■~ Characlei of methails, i, 3, 113, 
114. "3; apparatus for use in 
teadiing, 345-351 ; illustrations, 
30. S'. S3i fi^ 0. 103, 248- 
251 ; use of bliok-board, 30, 50, 
S3. 96; lecture or telling, 33, 
55 ; menorising, 39, 47, 48 ; 
picturing out, 51, 87, 146; ques- 
tioning. S3, SS. S7, 90, 105. 
I19;iepetitiou, 54, 55 ; eiplana. 
lion, 55, 90, 9T ; use of analyses, 
*=T 55r 781 93 J ^' "f «**«■ 
dotes, 57 i use of anaiogy, 72, 
73 i comparative method, 45, 73, 
'~ "9. 93.. 95.t "view, 75-79- 
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79.3 



:. »37! 



•intillancoa) utterance, r46, 149, 
ISO. »36- 
•— GtHfral Miala en teaching, 335- 
239 ; class teacliing, 123, J15, 
ai6 ; order of lessons, 66 ; Ics- 
sons on foim and colour, 30, 
aSOf olqect lessons, 30, 33, 46, 
SO, 94. "45. 136, 327, 381 i 
LlndcrGBTlen, 30, 250, 151 ; 
teaching of facti presented to 
the senses, 39, 50 ; teaching of 
facta by words only, 51 ; lessons 
of contrast, ;i ; lessons on plants 
and animals, 74, 96 ; ei peri- 
mental lessons, 75, 94, 103: 
home l«iaons, i30, 319, 336, 
337 ; moral leaching, 144, 145, 
391-394, 309, 333 ; arilhraelic, 
48, 65, 103, 33S, 351 ; botany, 
30, 96, 255; dictation, 239; 
drawing, aSi ; Euclid, 75, 107 ; 
gec^aphy, 46, 74, 87, 229! 
gramiDBi, 46, 103, 104. I DO, 
129; history. 46, 69, 74. S7, ci& 
319 ; language, 40, 43, 46, 48 , 
reading, 65, 86, 194, 337, 333, 



46, 69, 74, 75, 103, 104; Scrip- 
ture, 144, 337, 349. 307-309; 
spelling, 22S, 233 ; writing, 22S, 
232. (Stt ' Instruction,' Learn- 
ing,' and 'Lessons '} 
Temper, 57, 317, 345. [Sh • Pas- 



l8i 

Temjitation, 38S, :g6 

Theory, 44, 99 

Thought, habils of, 93 

Threatening, 57, 314, 341, 344 

Time, law of, 64 

Time-tablsi, 'tripartite' arratlge- 
menl, 157, 1 58; vflJQcof.asi; gene- 
mi con^dcrations, 333-237 ; sug- 
gestions respecting the drawing 
up of, 33^-341 ; sfaimtn, ifi; 
ill-digested, 140 ; Government 
regulations respecting, 341-344 

Tobin's lubes, 185 

Training, (bituitous, 4 ; specific. 5 ; 
of senses, 36-30; or BttenliOD, 
31-35 i of 'he memory, 3S-79 ! 
of imagination, 80-S8 ; of the 
judgment, SS-9S ; of the reason, 
101-108 ; Stow's view of, 144, 
145 ; of the emotions, zo-23, 271 
-282; moraJ, 14, 30-33, *77' 
^83-307 j religious, 304-309 ; of 
the will, 20-23, 331-337 

Training •Tstem, foundation and 
progress, I40, I41 ; vsiiely of 
names, 141 ; leading liraturcs, 
l43-r47; advantages, 147, 14S; 
defects, 14S-150 

Tripartita lyitsm, 154-162: fea- 
tures, 154-159; advantages, 159- 
iGl; defects, 161, 1G3 

Truthfulness, 300, 363 

' Trying back,' 65 



Undeistnnding, £0 
Urinals, i 
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UTI 



Utilitarian view of education, 6-8 
Utterance, simultaneous, 146, 149, 
150, 236 



V. 

Valves, 184, 185 
Variety in teaching, 32, 323 
Ventilation, 1 76-186 
Vertical shaft ventilators, 185 
Vices, 299, 302 
Virtues, 292, 298-304 
Vivacity, 32, 53 

Volition, 20-22 ; growth, 22. {See 
'Will') 



W. 

Walls of schoolroom, 169, 170 
Warming, 1 76-183 
Wayland, Prof., on teaching, 211 
Wesleyan schools, 141, 208 
Whately, Abp., on memorising, 
40 ; on curiosity, 54 



WRl 



Why ? a diflficult question, lOj 
WiU, necessity for training, 20, 2J, 

291, ws ; w^t >* i*» "» 334; 

growth of, with eflfort, 22, 23 % 
weak in children, 34, 287, 288, 
334; discipline of, 322, 335- 
337 ; motives acting upon, 323- 
333 ; how stimulated, 334 ; not 
violence of emotion, 336 ; highest 
exercise of, 337 

Willm, on harmoniousness of educa- 
tion, 15 ; on instruction and 
education, 116; on discipline in 
French schools under individual 
system, 122 

Windows, 1 74-176, 183 

Wood, on emulation, 330; use of 
rod in France, 350 

Word-maker, 251 

Words and thoughts, 28, 50, 89, 
90, 91 ; Sir W. Hamilton, on 
words, 90 

Work, conditions of, 177 

Work-table, 19$ 

Writing, means of repetition, 55 ; 
of abstracts, 90 ; hints on teii!di<< 
ing of, 228 ; place of^ 232 
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ilic Mysletious BudJhism, by Harckavb Jennings. Sz'o, ioj. W. 

Reports of the AmaraTatl and Ja^gaTyapeta Baddhiet 

Slupa). Containing numerous Collotype aod other 11 lustrations of 
Buddhist Sculpture and Architecture, etc., in South- Eastern India; 
Fttcsimilea of Inscriptions, etc., with Descriptive and Eiplnnalory 
Text 1 logBther with Tranicriplions, Translations, and Elucidations 
of the Dhanli uid Jaugada Inscriptions of Asoka. By Jamks 
Burgess. Numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Royal i,la, hal/hiuttd. 
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WORKS RELATING TO CHINA. 

Beligion in China. Cotilaining a Brief Account of the Three 

Religions of the Chinese. By J. Edkins, D.D. Third EdiliaR. 

Foil %vo, 71. 6^. [Tr&bner'B OrlenUl 8«i1m. 

*,• This Work is also Issued as a Volume of the /"AiVonJ/AiVa/Zianwy. 

Obiseae Buddhism ; Sketches Historical and Critical. By 
J. Edki.is, U.D. Poit Svo, lis. [Trtttmer'a Oiiontal SeilM. 

Chinese Besearches, Chinese Chronology and Cycles. By 

T. Fbrodsson. CravH Svd, 101. &/. 
Chinese Lan^age and literature. By Professor R. K. 

Douglas. Crvam Sm, V. 



Oonfucins, the Qreat Teacher, By Major-General G. G. 
MenciuE. — The Hind of Mencius; or, Political Economy 

t founded upon Moral Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the 
D.«^lrincs of Ihc Chinese Philosopher Mencius. Translated from the 
t}ermiui of Fabbr, with nddilional Notes, by A. B. Hutcuinsoh. 
Pail Sut, 101. (xi. {Trflbnor'a Oilantkl SMlee. 

lese Olassics. Translated into English by James Lecge. 
f'ofntar EJilian. Ctvmi Srw. Vol. I. Life and Teachings of 
Confucius. SixtA Edilien, 101. &/. Vol. II. Works of Mcndus, 
1IJ-, Vol. III. She-King, 01 Book of Poetry, iw. 
vuuieae Scrap-Book, LeaTes ftom my. By F. H. Balfour. 
Fail &VV, -js. (id. 



LTBunl-llOoam, the Supreme Being of tlie Khoi-Khoi, By T. 
tiAHH. F«sl Siw, jt. 6d. \Tria>aK'» OrtanMl Serlw. 
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Ohinese Oliaracterifltica. By Arthur H. Smith. Sva, ys. t 
Ohineae Philology and Languages. See Works on Co< 






The Sctencb op Langoacb, etc, 
e CaUlofiue of Chinese and Japajiese Books, tiey 
■eat post free for jJ. 



WORKS RELATING TO ISLAM. 

Tentative Chronological Synopaia of the Hiatory of j 

and ils Neighbours, from B.c 500,000 (?) to A.D. 679, By J. ' 
REDtlOUsS. Stm, paper, 11. 

History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, 
traled by Specimens in the Ori^nal English Fuapbrase. By 
Rbdhousk. imo, 21. &/. 

The Uesnevi (usually known as the Mesneviyi ShenT, < 
Holy Mesnevi) of Mevlani (Our Lord), JdaJu'd-Din Muhajnm„ 
ET-Kumi. Illustritled by a ScI<^1ion of Cturaclcrisuc Anecdotes, 
Translated by J. W. Rbdhoush. rost Ew, C^, u. 

[Tiilbiier'B OiieftUl SttlM 

Selections from the Koran. By £. W. Lane. New Edition, 
with Introduction by Stanley Lanb Pooi.b. Post 8w, 91, 

[TTttbnBT'i Or1uit*l • 

OompiehoDslTe Oommentary to the Qnian. By Y.. 
Whbrrv. WLlh Sale"s Prelimmary Diicourie, and Aittliti 
Ni>t£s. yWSta. Vols. I. II. and III., i!J. &/. *fl/.(. Vol, 
loi. (>d. [Trfibner'a OilMtU « 

Book of KaUlah and Dimnah. Translated from Arabic ti 

Sytiac, wilh Pieface and Glossary in EngliEh, by W.WrigHT. 

lalam ; or, True Christianity, By Ernest de Bunsi 

CrffviH Sw, 5f. 

The Future of Islam. By W. S. Blunt. Crown Sw; i 
Languages of Islam, etc. Set Works on Couparati 

I, The Sciencb of Languadb, etc 



PERSIAN LITERATURE, Eto. 

The Qulistan; or, Rose Garden of Shckh Mushliii'd-I 
SadiofShiraz. Tratislatcd (roiii tlie Alish Kadnh. by E. 1 
WICK. Sucnd Edition. Pmli\ni,\os.^. 

[Trflbnar'a OilasUl Bi 

The Vazir of Lankuran ; A Persian Phy, with a Gramm 
Introduction, TransUtiin, Notes, uid VocabuUiy, by W. H- 
CABD and G. Lb Stiiange. Cream %iie, Ka. bd. 

Oriental Religions and their Relation to Valmnl ] 
llgion. By Sahubi. Johnson. Fbuia. 8m, i8>. 
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TtUnf and ZnUika; A Poem by Jami. Translated from the 

Persian into EngliBh Verae bj R, T. H. Gkiffith. FasI 8tw, 81. bd. 

[Trilbii«r'a Orlsnt&l Sarlti. 

persi&n Language. .%if Works on Comparative Philology, 

Thb Science of Language, etc. 



WORKS RELATING TO JAPAN. 

The Mikado's Empire. By W. E. Griffis. Book I. 
Hislory of Jspan fiom B.C. 660 to A.D. iS^l. Boole II. Personal 
Ei penances, Observations, anA Studio in Japan, 1S70-1S74. Secimd 
Editw». llluilrareJ. g.-a, 201. 

Classical Foetir of the Japanese. By Basil Chamberlain. 

Poit %vo, 7J. 6./. [Tnibnar'a Oriental BeriM. 

Japanese Fairy World; Stories from the Wonder- Lore of 

J^pan. ByW.E.GRlFKls. With Twelve Plates. Square iSme.y.f^. 

Tilings Japanese. By Basil Chamberlain. Cr. Zve, ts. 6d. 

Japanese Language. See Works on Comparative Philo- 
logy, Thb SciBSCE op Language, etc, and likewise Catalogue of 
Cbinesc ind Japaneie Books, New and Second- 11 and, Knt pt^st free 
on receipt of yi. 

JEWISH HISTORY AND RELIGION. 

Talmndic lEiscellany; or, One thousand and one Extracts 

fiom the Talmuil. Ihe Midrnshim, and Ihe Kabbalah. By J. P. Hkr- 

SHON. Past Zvo, 14J. [Triiljner'B Ort^oUJ Sulai. 

Book of Nabathxan Agricnltnre, Age and Antianity of tha 

By Ernest Renan. Craton 8m, 31. bil. 
Haimonides' Ooide of the Perplexed, from tlie Original 

Text, Annotated by H. Fbibdlander. 3 veli. fimi &vo, 31/. (ul. 

[PhUoBophleat ut>iar7. 
Text Book of Jewish Religion. Stcond Edition, Revised. 

By M. Frikolandsr. Cr™n 8w, li. U. 
The Jewish Religion. By M. Friedlandeb, Cr. 8«j, 5*. 
Hebrew L&ngnage. See Works on Couparativb ] 

lOGV, The Science of Languagr, etc 

ARCHAEOLOGY, Etc., OF EGYPT AND 
ASSYRIA. 

History of Esarhaddon {Son of Sennacherib), King 1 
Anvria, B.C. 681-66S. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscripliix 
in the British Muienm, by E. A. Budgk. Foil S», l"- 
[Trfibnar't C 
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Archaic Olaflalcs. AsBTriui Texts. Being Extracts from 

AnniU of Shalmaneset [),, Sennacherib, and Assui-Buni-rsI, with 
Philological Noles, by E, A. Budge. Small ^le, 71. dd. 

Egypti&n Bellgion, History of tbe. By Professor C. P. 

T[RLK. Translated by J. BallincaI. Foil %vb, 71. 6./. 

[TTDbuei's OrUnUl SoHm. 
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WORKS ON COMPARATIVE PHILOLOQy 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 
GRAMMARS, LEXICONS, Etc. 

Study of Langnage, Istroduction to the ; The History m 

Mothod' of Comparalive Philology of Ihc Indo-European Langu 
By li. Delbruc" *■- "- 
Science of Langaage, Introdnctlou to the. By A. H. Sav( 

Ncf atiJ Chtafir EdUirit, I veil, crown SuB, 91, 

The Alphabet ; An Account of the Origin and Oevelopi 
of Leitets. By Cajion Isaac Tavlok. * ih/j. fow, 361. 

Oomparative Orammar of the Indo-European, Sanskrit, Gie 
nnd Lnlin Languages. By August Schleicher. TtMulatcd & 
tlic Third German Edition by H. Bendall, 8tw, 131. 6d. 

Oomparative Orammar of the Dravidian or South Indi 
Family of Languages. By Bishop R. Caldwell. £n6 
Edition. S™, 28j. 

Linguistic Essays. 

Slavic and Latin : 

by Carl Abe 
Fortunes of Words, The. 

Svir, 51. 
Philosophy of Words ; A Popular Introduction to l 

Science of Language. By F'edsrico Garlj^nda. Crown 81 
Lasjpaage, Life and Orowth of By Professor W, 

WliriNBY. Fi/lh Edition. Crown &m, $>. p. A 

Lan^age and the Study of Language. By Professor 1 

D. Whitnbv. faurli Edition. Crmim 81 - ' • 
Language and its Study; with Especial Reference to t 



: Lectures on Comparative Leiicogi 
" si ivff, SI. 

By Federico Gablanda. C« 



Cuneiform Inscriptions, A.bridged Grammar of the 1 

guagcsorthB. ByGEORGB Bbrtin. CroToxSpc, y. 
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LioKnlsUc and Oriental Easays. By R. Cirsr. Post 8tw>. 
First Series, loi. &/. ; Second Series, with Sii Maps, lu. Third 
Stria, ill. [TrUbner'i OrtenUl BerlM. 

Indo-Oermanic Languages, ComparativQ Gxamnuir of tbe. 

By Karl Brugmann. 2 ifls. iva. Vol. I. iSj.; Vol. II. 161. 
Oompaxatlve Oranimar of the Modem Aryan Languages 

of India; Hiaiti, Panjabi, Simlhl. Gujamli. Msrslhi, Oiiya, and 
Bengali. By JOHN BUAMSS. 3 vols. Scv, 161. €ach. 

Modern Languages of the East Indies. By R. Ci^st. With 
Two Language Maps. Pml %va, 71. 6d. 

[Triibiitr'i Oriental Serlu. 
Urdu. — Orammar of the Urdfi or Hindust&nl Language. 

By John Dowson. Sriond Ediliim. CroKH Sir), loj. 6.1'. 

Hindflfltani Exercise Book : Passages and Extracts fur Irans- 
Iniion inio Hindustani. By JOHN Dowson. Cratvn Ztn, w. 6rf. 

Engliah'HIndnstanl and HinduBt&nl-EngUah Dictionary. By 

T. Craven. Sirond Edition Revised and hntdrged. iSmo, 4;. &/. 

Pali Langnage, Simplified Grammar of the. Bj E. MOkler. 

Crira-n Si'B, 7J. 61/. 

Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents. By R, C. 

Ciiii.t^ERS. Impcri:,nv<,.{.l,V- 

Panjabi Language, Simplified Orammar and Beading Book 

o( Ihe. By W. St. ClaIR TisDalL. Cnmin %vo, 71. 6rf. 

Snahili Language, Dictionary of the. By L. Krapf. ivo, 

Hlndi and BraJ Bhakha Orammar, Elements of. Compiled 

for the East India Colleec Bt Hnileyhviry. By J. R. Ballaktvmii. 

Second EdilioH. Crmi-n %vo, 51. 

Sanskrit Orammar, First Lessons in. By J, R. BAiXANTyNS. 

I-ourlh EdiSwn. &vo, y. W. 

Oompendions Sanskrit Orammar, with a Brief Sketch of 

Scenic Praliril. By H. Edgrsn. Criww 8w, iw. 6d. 
Sanskrit Langnage, Orammar of the, for the use of Early 

Students. By Throijor Bgnfby. Sttond Ediiioti. Reyal %va, 

icu. &/. 
Frakrita-Frakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararochi, 

wiili the Commenlary (Manonuna) of Bhamaha. By E. B. Cowbli- 



Sanskrit Literatnre ; Essays, Analytical, Critical, and Phtlo- 
l(tt:ical, on SubJMis connKted with Sanikril LilerDture. By tl. H, 
wii.soN. Collected and Edited by Dr. REmnoLD Rost. 3 v«h. 
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Sanskrit Orammiir, including both the Classical Laq| 

and the OlcJer Dialects of Veda and Btabmana. By Proleai 

D. Whitnev. Seaitd Sdilion. gro, m. 

Chinese Language, Syllabic Dlctionaxy of tlia. Arran^ 

according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, With the pronitndalion 

chamcleis as heard in Pckin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai By 

S, Wells Williams. 4/0, jCh 'S"' 
Tibetan Qnunmar. By H. A. Jaschke. Prepared by Dr. H. 

WsNiBL. Seiend Bdiiion. Crown 8to, 51. 
Japanese imd £ngUsb Dictionary. By J. C. HspBtntM. 

Saond Edition. ImMrial Siw, kalf-roan. Published aX £%, 
reduced 10 .8j. 
Japaneae-English and Engliah-Japaneae IHctionur. By J. 

C. Hepbukn. FouTlh-Edilica, royal 8iw, half-morDCio, eUlh tidti, 
30J. Third or rocket Edition, iquari \f,me, 141. 

Ohinese-Japanese Worda in tlie Japanese Language, Dle- 

tionaryof. By J. II. Gubbins. Tait I. (A to J), Pan II. (K 10 R). 

CroTiin SiW, 7i. 6^- '<"■■* /■"■'- 

Japanese Qrammar, SimpIiSed. By Basil Chamberlaik, 

CrBVM Stm, 51. 

Japaueee Reader, Boiaaaised. Consisting of Japanese Anec- 
dotes and Mailms. With English Tmnslalions and Nat«K " 
Basil Chambeblain. iimo, 5i. 

By Francis Wiluam 1 

Uodem Arabic, Dictionary of (Anglo-Arabic and 

English). By F. W. Newman, i vols, ircwti %ve. Ci% w. 
Anbic-Engliah Dictionary. Comprising about 1 10,000 / 

words, with English Indei of nboiil jo.or " ~ 

SALMON'S, a vol!, foil Svo, 261. 
Introduction to the Arabic of Ilorocco, English-^ 

Vocalnilniy, Crnmmar, Notes, etc. By J. E. Bodgktt I* 

Eiaf. 8TO, 6f. 

Ottoman Turkish, Simplified OrEunmar of the. 

Redhocsb, Cron/n Svo, 101. &/. 
Turkish Vade-Uecom of Ottoman Colloquial 

English-Turkish and TuikUh- English. The whole ii " 

acter?, the pronunciation being fiilly indicated. By J. \ 

Third Edition. 3lme, 61. 
Ghranunar of the Khassl Trfuignage. By R 

Crmim Svo, \as. 6d. 
A Simplified Oranunar of the Gujar&a Laagatigt, toj 

with a short Reading Book and Vocabulary. By the R«v, ^ 

Claib TISDA1.L. Crev/n Sen, lot. 6d. 
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PerHian for Travellers. By Alexakder Finn. Oblong, 

PeTBian-EngliBli Dictionary. By E. H, Palmer. Steond 

Edilion. Royal ibmo, loj. 6J. 

Persian Oranuiiars,— Simplified Orammar of Hindnstanl, 

Peisian, and Arabic. By E. W. I'ALUEK. Seintd Edition. Crown 

EngUah-PeiBian Bictionary. with Simplified Grammar of the 

Pefsian Langunge. By E. H. Palmsr. Rcyat \fima, loj. bd. 



I 



Uodem Oreek, Guide to. 

^l. M. Key. 11. 6rf. 



By E. M. Geldart. Post 8iw, 
Uodeni Qreek, Simplified QiainniBr of. By E. M. Geldart. 

Crovin Si-tf, ZJ. bd. 

Lexicon of Modern OreekEngllah and Engliali Modem 
Greek. By N. Contopoulos. 2 vols. %vi>, 27s. 

Bawiae Grammar, Outlines of. By W. Van Eys. Crown 

Sw, p. fid. 

Romany. —Enslish Gipsiea and their Iianguage. By C. G. 

LeIj^ND. Sic Dud Edilion. Ciw/a Siw, ?.(. fid. 

Grammairs Albanaise, k I'usagc de ceux qui desirent ap- 
prcii<iie civile langue UDS I'side d'un ni.itlte. Pu P, W. Cramn 
8fii, ^s. dd. 

Enngarian Language, Simplified Qrammar of tk "^ I. 

SlNCEK. t>tfl<« S™. 4J. 6rf. 

, Simplified Orammar of Ul 
By W. R. MORn^ 

By R. 



Simplified Serbian Granmax. 

%-BO, 4/. dd. 

A Frogreaaive Grammar of Common Tamil, 



Akdbn. 8fw, 51. 



OompaTAtlTe Oianunu' of the Soutb A&icui B&nta Langnai 

eiimpiising ihose of Zanzibar, Moiambigue, ibc Z.imbcii, K 
Bengutla, Angola, The Congo. The OeoHe, The Camcioi 
Lake Region, elc. By J. Torrbnd. Siiper-rtyal Sw, 251. 

A OomprelieiiBlTe Or^iminar of tlie Sinhalese Luignage. Bj 

AHRAHAM MENDISGUNASIKAHA. 8:0, 121. W. 

Polish Language, Simpliflad OramniEir of tba. By \V. R. 

MoRriLL. CiT/ian %vo, y. di. 

UnsBian, How to Learn ; A Manual for Students, based 
upjn llie Otlendotflian iyjteui. B^ Hesrv RiOLA. Feirtk Kdk ' 
Cnmii Bva, I2J. Key, 51. 

Bussiaii Beader, with Vocabulary, by Henry Riola. CrA 
Svo, loj, &/. I 

Spaniali Lansnage, Simplified Orauunar of the. By WJ 
HarveV, Crown ive, y. 6.1. 

Sinuisb Teacher, and Colloquial Phrase- Book. By F. BmiJ 

i%m<<, half-roan, 21. &/. ^ 

Spanish and English Langnases, Dictionary of the, for J 

use of young Learner' and Travellers. By M. DB I.A CxDf 

Velasquez. CreTiti &i\i, 6s. 



Spanish Beader, New. By Velasquez. Containing : 
sages from the moil approved auihots. Wilh Vocabulary. 



Spankh Conversation, Introduction to. By Vbi.asqiJ 



Spanish Language, New Uetbod to Bead, Wiita, 

Speak Ihe Spanish Language. Adapted lo OlIcnHntlT'i $}i1cm. " 
Velasquez and SiMONne. KivUiH Edition, Pt\i%vf, ta. K^^l 

Fortugueee and English, Qrammar of Adapted to Ollen- 
dnrlT's system, liy A. J. D. D'Oksbv, Faurtk Bditiem, 



Colloquial Fortuguese ; or. The Words and Phrases of | 

(lay Life. By A. J. D. D'Orsby. Fourth Editivn. Cpvmm3 



Portugneee and English Langnagea, Pocket Dictioi 
the. By ViKVRA. 2 ra/j. fss! %ve, lot. 
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Metodo paia apprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el Ingles 
segun el Nxlema de Olkndorfl'. By CarrbNo. 8110, 4^. €U. 
Key, 31. 

Italian OoQTersation, U&nual of By John Milluousb. 



Englisti and Italian DtctioiuuT- 

3 vols. Sfff, 1 11, 

L'Eco Italiano: A Guide to Italian Conversation. 
Cakerini. With Vocabtilaiy. izih<i, 4J. td. 



By John Millhouse, 
By E. 



Italian, Uethod of Iieaming. 



By F. Ann. is mo, 31. erf. 
By F. Ahn. Crswn 



German Language, Orammar of the. 
s™, is. 6,t. 

Oerman Lan^age, Method of Learning EFennan. By 

Ahn. 12ml,, ji. Key, SJ. 



Oenuan and English Oonversations ; 

English Travellers. By F. Ahn. iiwib, 



r, Vade Mecum for 
1. 6J. 



Oerman Header, Cbadoated : A Selection from the most 
Hopol at Writers. Wiih a Vocabulary. By F. Otto FitfEMBMNG. 
TtHtA EdilioH. \3ina, y. M. 

Genuau. — Oradoated Exercises for Translation into German: 

Emracis (oni the best V.ng\\i,h authors. With Idioiii.ilic Note, By 
F. 0- FkiEMbUNG. Crtnan Stw, 41, 6rf. Without Notes, 41. 



FennsylTania Dutch; A Dialect of South Germany, with an 
Infu&ion of Enghsh. By S. S. Halheman. Sw, 31, 61/. 

French Language, Grammar of the. By H. Vak Laun. 
Cretfn Svn. Accidence and Syntax, 41. ; Enerdies, y. 6J. 

French Grammar, PracticaL By M. de Larmoyer. Part 
I. Crea-ri Svo, 31. W, Part II. Syntai, Crvan Siv, 3s. W. 



French Translation- 
Authors, for reading, ci 
Second Rdilion. F(ap. 



Prose and Poetry, from Englial 
Ripo^IioD, and Iranslalimi. By A. R ~ 



French Translation, Materials for translating Engliah into 
French. By L. Le.ISeun. Sainik Ediiisn. FesI 8to, 4], W 
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Frencli, Method of Leaxning. First and Second Coiu 

F. AllH. liwc, 3i. SHpaiaiel)', u. dd. ctuk. 



French, Method of Leanung. 
French. 



Third Course. By F. , 
Ch. Cassal , 



Modern French Beadei, 
Theodore Karchbk. 

JuNiOE Course. TentA EdilieH. Crown 8dc, 2j. 6rf. 

Sbniok Coursb. Third EditUn. CrmenSvo, 4i. 

Sbmoh CouttSB AND Glossarv \a t ycL Crvwn 8iv, 6i. 

LiTTLB Fhench Readbr : Eiliacled from the 'Modem 
Reader.' TTtirJ Edition. CriiwH 

Glossary or Idioms, Gallicisms, and oiher dilfieuldi 
tained in Ihe Senior Coutse of tbe ' Modero Fi 
By Charles Cassal. Cnm-ii Siv, as. 6d. 

Qnestlonnaire Fransais: Questions on French Gni 

Idioni^ttic Difficulties, lod Military Expressions. ByTs. K» 
/■'I'liriA Edition. Croivn %vB, 41. tuL Interleaved with 
psper, 51. 6i/. 

Improved Dictionary, English-French and French-En^ 

By E. Wellbr. Royal 8™, 71. 6rf. 

French-English and EngUah-Prench Pocket Oictionaiy. 

Nugent. 21^0, 31. 

French ajid English Dictionaiy for the Pocket, conta 

the French- English and EngLsh- Frencli divisions un t) 
conjugating ell (he verbs; distinguishing the genderi 
types ; pving numerous aids to pronunciation, etc 
Bellows. Stcond Edition. 32me, maroae luii, 12 



I. 6rf. 



French Examination Papers set st the University of L 
Dv P. H. Bkette and F. Thomas. Pen I, Matticukiin 

the General Eiamination for Women. Crown %vo, 3/. id. 
Fan 1!, First B./V Eiaminations for Honours and D. 1 
aininalions. Crown Sfo, 71. 

Metodo para apprendet a Leer, escribir, y hablar el i 

scfiun cl venlntieio sislcma lie Ollendorff. By SlMOHSi. 
Sim, 6.1. Key, 31. &/. 

Danish Language, Simplified Grammar of the. By ] 

OTTi. Crown 8w, 2j. W. 

Danish lAsguage, Guide to the. By Maria Bojb^ 
itma, 51. 
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Engliab-DaiUBli Dlctlouur- By S. Rosicro. Crown 8w, 
8j. 6rf. 

Dano-Norwegiao Orammar : A Manual for Students of 
l>anish, liased on the Ollcnciotffian syslcm. By E. C. OvrL 
Third Edition, Ctavm foo, yj. dd. Key, 31. 

By K C. 

By M- 

Latin QrainmaT for BeginnerB. By F. Ahn. i2mo, is. 

Ahn'a ByEtem. By W. 

Anglo-Saxon. — Oraminax of the Anglo-Saxon Tongne. By 
Erasmus Rask. Translalcd from Ihe Danish by B. TKOHrK. 
Third Edition. Foil ifve. 51. 6r/. 

lie. By Archbishop Trench, 
F'af. Sfc, ^s. 

By Archbishop Trench. 
'inproved. Ftaf. Spo, 51. 

of. By Professor W. D. 

inim 8tw, y. 6d. 

English Oi&mmar for Begmaers. By H. C. Bowek. Fea/*. 



English Etsrmology, JMctionajy of. By H. Wedowood. 

Foiirlh Edition, Kevtitd and Enlarged. %vo, j^r, Ij, 

Contested EtymologioB in the Dictionary of the Rev. W. W. 

SsEAf. iiy H. Wedgwood. Ctoimi foo, 51. 

Vest-Pocket Lexicon: An English Dictionary of all excejit 

familiar words, including ihe principal scienliBc Biid teehiiica] teitns. 
By Jabu Jenkins. 641110, man, u. (xi. ; elolh, u. 

OlOBsary of Terms and Phraaea. Edited by H. Percy 

Smith and Olheis. Chinfcr Edition. Medium S'M. 31. 6d. 
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Dependence ; or, The Insecurity of the Anglican Positid 
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Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Lake, 
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Supenuttnral in NEttore, The. A Verification by the Free 
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Sfaipvrechs of Faith : Three Sermons preached before ihe 
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Genesis, Notes on. By Rev. F. W. Robertsom. Wno and 
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St Fanl's EpisUe to tbe Corlnthlana. Expository Lectures. 
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Alexander, D.D., Bishop of Deny. Cman 8t'a, 61. 

Apostles' Oresd, The. Sermons by Rev. Robert Evtor. 
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IIYue Life, The, and other Sennons. By Rev. Robert Eytoh. 
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The Lord's Prayer: Sermons. By Rev. Robert Evtos, 

Tremadoc Sermons : Chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the Un- 
seen Woild, and the Divine Humnnily. By Rev. H. N, Grimlit. 
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Disputed Faints and Special Occasions, Sermons oil fit 
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Daily Life and Duty, Bennons on. By George Dawboh, 

Edited by his Wife. FiftA Edition. Small &«. 3/. dd. 
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by George St, Clair. Small ivo, Ji. 6<i. 

Book of Job, OommentaiT on tbe. By Samuel Cox, D.D. 
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An Exposition and a Study. 
Crevm 6vo, ji. 



By Samuel Cox, 
Challenge. By Samuel Cox, 

Is Christ tbe Saviour of all Men? By 

Tunlflh Editi<m. CmtvH Sw, 2s. 6rf. 



Formation of the Qospels. By F. P, Badham. Crown 8;'f. 
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Preaent Day Counsels. By Rev. W, L Paige Cox. Crown 
The Bible True &om the Beginning : A Commentary on all 
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Larger Hope, Our Oatholtc Inheritance in the. By Alfred 



Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from tbe 
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Meditations on Life and Its Religions Dnties. Translated 
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r Life, The : Its Reality, Experience, and Ueatiiiy. By 
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Fight of Faith, The : Sermons preached on various occasions, 
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Devil— Crime — Diunkcnnws — Pauperism — Emotion — Ri 
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Arrows in tlio Air. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. Fijih Editivn, 

speech in Season. By Rev. H. R. Hawbis. Six/i Editian. 
Cr^ain 8i«, 51. 

ThonghtB for the Times. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. Fourleeai 
Sditian. C'oairt 8im, 51, 

nnsectarian Family Prayers. By Rev. H. R, Haweis. 
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Death— and Afterwards. By Sir Edwin Arnold. Rcprlni 
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Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. By Theodoi 
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/■'i/li Edition, 7s. 6b'. 
Lotna and Java! Containing In an Indian Temple, A Casket ofGems, 
A Queen'i Revenge, triih other poemi. Stamd Sditiatt. CmDn 
Zvo, 7/. 61/. 
Pearl* ol the Faith 1 or, Islam's Rosary : being the ninely-Dine beauti- 
ful ii.inies of Allah, fourth Ediiion. Crorim Bvo, 71. 6d. 
Poems, Katlonol and HotL-OrlBntal : with some new pieces. Ctawn 

8ro, 7s. 6d. 
The Ut&t of Asia ; or. The Great Renunniatioo : being the Life and 
Teaching of (iautama. I'mtn/ation Ediri»ii. Willi Illusliallnns 
and PoElrail. Small 4/0, 2is. Library Edition, irmvn Sva, 71. 6d. 
Eluvir EdUian, 61. Cheap Edition (Lotos Series), dozh ar half, 
parthmtnt, jj. bd. 
The Secret or Death; being a version of the Katha Upanishnd, from 

the Sai.skdl. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 71. 6d. 
The Song Oelaallal ; or, Bhagavad-GilS, from the Sanskrit. Stand 

Edition. Crvain Sjw, Si. 
With Ba'dl In the Garden ; or, The Book of Love : bein^ the ' Islik ' 
or third chapter of the ' Bosiln ' of the Peniaa po« Sa'di ; embodied 
1 a dialogue. Cretan 8w, 7/. 61/. 

Works of William Bhakspere. Avon Edition. 12 
1^1-. Eluvir Sttf (Parchment Library). yillum, 71. &/. per vol. : 
P.irchmtul or tloth, bs. f*r vol. Clirap Ediiion, U. &/, per vol. 
The Cheap Edition m.iy also he had complele, 12 vo!s. in cloth hoi:, 
]T bound in 6 vols., rS'. In one volume, with Clossarinl Indck, 
Super royal Szro, 71. 6d. 

Sbakeapeare'a Poems, By Mrs. Fcrness. iS^. 
E 
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The Works of WiUiun Shakspere— CoM/iMirt/. 
A Krir Vulonun Edltloa of BbakMpMn. Edllnl b^ [I< 

HowAKD FmtNESs. Vol. I. ' Romeo,' Vol. |l ' Macbcih,' VaU. UL 

nnd IV. ■ Hamlei,* Vol. V. ■ Lew,' Vol. vi. ' OiheUo." Vol. vii. 

> Muchant of Venice,' Vol. Vlll. 'At Vou Ukc tu' iKi. uci pti, 
BoBiuti. EdiieJ !>)' KuwAKO Dowdkh. Willi Frontispiece. £l:rttr 

Sr-c (HaichiuepI Lil.iaiyl. rjliuni, Ji. 6d. ; Parthmrnt ar dolh, "^ 
Index to Sliak««peaje'B VorkB, By E. O'Connok, Crwn-tt Sew, ; 
Bb&ksBpeue Clinical Dictionary; or, Mylholngical Allu^ons (n 

I'lays o( Slmkespcarc qiploined. By H. H. f>Ernv. Feaf. Sa», " 
SDakspsra^ a CriliMi Study of lui Miod and Alt. By EuWAXD 

DowTiRN. Ninth EdiUon. Lat^e pesl %vo, \Zs. 
Bbftkeipaaxe. and oihct Li^ctutes. By Geokcb Dawson. Edites bp 

Ckorge St. Claie. Largi irtmia %vii. jt. W. 

The Poetical Works of Jolu Milton. 2 vols. Elteidr 

(P.itchment Libiaiy). Vellum, Js. 6rf. : Parchment er etalk, 6*. 
SoiuibU. Edited by MARK PATTISON, With Porliail. 

iraichineDl Library). Villuii, ji. 6rf. [ Partktntnl or d«tk,6!, 
(hiucer's Oanterbniy T&les. Edited by A. W. Poi 

2 vols. Eluvir Kva (Parchinetii Ljbniry). I'lllmH 

mcnlordoth, X2s. 
Omtorbiuy C&tmBt ; or, Cliaueei Tales relold to Children. ^ F. 

.STORRand H. TuBNBB. Willi 6 Illustrations from the EllcsneK 

ManiiscripU Third EdilioH. Ftap. 8w, 31. 6rf. 

Poems of P. B. Shelley, Edited by Richard Garki 
With Frontispiece. EUfvir foo (Pnrchnient library), 
7J. 6rf. ; ParchntcHt or clolh, 6j. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by 

Ar.nold, Large crmea Sro. Choicely printed on hind-DlM 
With Etched Portrait. P'tllam, 151, ; Parchment or cUti, 13. 
Edition. Crmen ivf, clolh, 3/. 6rf. 

Selected Poems of Matthew Prior. Edited by Ai 
DOBSON. Etsevir Son (Parchment Libruy.) Vcilum, Ji, 
Panhmenlorrlolk.ds. 

FaUes of John Gay, Edited by Austin Doesom. 

t'oilrnii. /iltex'ir ivo (Parchment Libmry). Utlttum, Ji. I 

I'anhmcnt or cleth, 6s. 
Seleetiona from Wordsworth. By William Knight i 

other Memlwn al the Wotdswotth Socielj'. I'linied on bat ' 

paper. Largi iramm Siw. With Portrait. Vtllum, t Ji, ; 

mail, 121, Chtap Edilioii. Croten Siw, 41. bd. 
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Works of Sir Henrr Taylor. 5 voh. crotvn Sew, 30J. 
PbiUp »an Aiteveia*. Ftap. 8jv, 31. &/, 
Tlio Virgin Wliaw, elc. /hj/. Sr.i, 31. Stf. 

The Poems of Ebenezer Elliott. Edited by his son, the 

Kev. EriwiN Mi.Lioir, of Si. John's, Aniigua. i W(. iiinenive, i8r, 

Poema by W. CiiUen Bryant. Cheap Edilton. Sma/i&va,y.6d. 

Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited b; Andkkw Lanc. 

With Fronuspicce, Els.rvir Svff (Pftrcbment LiWniy). y«llum, 
IS. 6rf. ; ParckmeHl or iloli, 6s. 
T\u Baven : wiih Coromenlary by John II. Ingram. Cronm 8m, 

peirchmcnl, its. 

Poems by Archbishop Trench. Tenth Edition. Fcap. Sr-n, 

7/. 6rf. Lihraty Edition. 3 vols, small %vo, loi. 

Sficred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical. By Archbishop Trench. 

rhhil Ldilu'ii. Cotreclerf and Improved. Fcap. %vo. Is. 

Household Book of English Poetry. Edited by Archbishof 
Trfnih. Fourth Editien, revistd- Extra feaf. %bo, 51. 

English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 

5 vol,, crm-f, 81W. 5-'. each. 
Chaucer to Burna. TraoBlatlons. Ljrlci of the Hlneteentb Century. 
Dramatli: Scenei atLd CbBraotera, BalladB nnd Komances. 

Bare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Ediltd hy W. J. Linton, Crov.'H S;w, 5!. 

English Lyrics. Elsevir %vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 

71. bJ. ; Purchmml or chth, 61. 
English Sacred Lyrics, Elsevir Svo (Parchment Library), 

Vellum, 7j. 6d. ; Farihmml er tlolh, (ts. 
Selected Poems of Robert Bums. With an Introduction by 

Anhrew Lang. Eltetiir Zvo, vellam, Js. dd. i Farckmtat or cloth, 

6s. (Pirchmenl Library). 
Lucile. By the late Earl of Lvtton. With 32 Illustrations, 

Bhymes from the Russian. By John Pollen. Transla- 
tions from llie b;sl Ru5siaD Poets, Cjotow 8w, 31. 6d. 

English Odes. Edited by E. GossE. With Frontispiece. 
E/icrir 8m (Parthmeat Libtaty). FelUim, Jl. id.; ParcSmertl or 
iloth, 6j. 
iJdTlng English Poets. With Frontispiece. By Waiter 
Cranb. Second Editien. Largt cfvoiH. Soa, ptinltd on kand-n 
pafff, vilhim, 15(, ! rlolh, tw. 
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A Lover's LitanieB, and other Poems. With Portrait of 
Auihot. By Ekic Mackav. (Loios Setiea), ji. 6<l. 

[ Ooethe'B Fanst. Translated from the German by John 
Anstbr. With an iDtrodoction by BuRDETT Mason. Willi Illus- 
Iralion! (i8 in Black and While, lO in Colour), by FbanK i 
M. Gregorj'. Grand/ohs, £j, y. i 

Frendi Lyrics. Edited by George Saintsbitkv. \Vith 
Fronlispiece. Elievir %vb (Psrchment Library). VilHim, Ji. 6rf. j 
Parchmtnl or chlh, 6(, 

Foems by Alfred Qnrney. The Vision of the Eucharist, and 

other I'..™,.;. O^mSw. 5/. 
A ChrlBtuaB Faggnt. Smalt Svo, 51. 

Voices from the Holy BepulcJirB, ind other Poems. Crown Sn?, $;. 

Poems by Edmund Ctosse. New Poems. Crown 8i/d, 7;, dd. 

Flrdaiul In EiUe, and oihei Poems. Stioad Edilion. E/tu'ir 8iw, 

On Viol and Flnta: Lyrical Poems. Wilh FroDtisjnece by L. Ai.MA 
Taiiema, ami Tailpiece by IIamoThornVciiopI'. £lievirStv,6s. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. Ten/A Editten. \Vilh 

Porltait. Ehsvie Spo, fhlh txlra,gilt laf, <,s. 
English Oomic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald CRAWFUKn. 

Ehniir %VB ( Parchment Library). VtUum, Ji. 6rf. ; PanhKent er 



Poems by Torn Dutt. A Sheaf gleaned i 



l>i 



Stff, 



ch Fields. 
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Ancient BaUodi tmd Lef^esde of Hlndiut«i. With an In 
Memoir by KriMUNU GosiE. tSww, ctolh titra.iiU lof, 5j 

St. Augnstine's Holiday, and uiher Poems. By William 
Alexander, D.D., Bishop ot Ueiry. CtwiH Sin, fo. 

A Strange Tale of a ScarsbteoB, and other Poems. By A. 
C. r. Hacoabd. Crou-H Sw), 31. &/. 

A SongBook of tho SooL Cy Marjorv G. J. Kinlocet. 

Crffitm Sic. 51. 

Lyrics and Other Poems. By l^»v Lindsay. Second Edition, 



Ehn. 



\ V- 



Psalms of the West. Small ^vo, is. 6d. 

^Looise de la Tallitee, and other Poems. 
TvNAy. Smalt 8w, 31. 6./. 



BhamrockB. By Katiierine Tthak. Smati Sfw, y. 
Ballads and Lyrics. By Katberine Tvnan. Smaii Sw, ■ 



Oarmela ; or, The Plague of Naples. Crown Ztv, a 

The Uarriage of the Soul, and other Poems. By W. Seen 

Ei.i.ior. C'ffK.nSw. 51, 

■, A Rough Outside with a Gcnj 
i.Es Lamu. Ffofi S0D, vtlhim, v 

By Clifford Harrison, 

Verses Written in India. By Sir Alfred Lyall. Ehi 
Siw, gi!r !i>f, 51. 

Analysis of Tennyson's ' In Uemoriam.' {Dedicated by f 

missiontolhtl'oelLautMle.J Bj !■'. W. KOBBRTSON. " "" 

India Revisited. By Ser Edwin Arnold. With 33 ] 

page IlluBlrnlions. Cmwn Siw, 71. dd. 
Milton's Prose Writings. Edited by £. Mvbrs. 

Sj-o [Pntclimenl Library). I'tHum, 71. &/. i ParrhmctU m 
Select Letters of Shelle;. Edited by Richard Garnri 

Eluvir Si'o (P»rchmcnl Library), VeUiim, 71. bd. ; Pa ' 
clolh. 6j. 

Oalderon.— Essay on the Lif« and Oenins of 

Wiih Uaiishlions from his ' Life's n DtMtn 'anil ' Great Tbealre 
tlic World.' By AkCHniSHoe Teench. S<^»ibi Edithn, 

eTuiimprmed. Extra ftap. %z'o, 51. 6./. 

Oonfessions of an T^'e1i»>i Opium Eatet. By db Qqini 

Edited hy Richard Gabnett. Ehnir 8ii> (I'archm«it Ubi 

Vttlum, 7J. bd. ; Purchment or clelh, 6s. 

A Word for tlie Navy. By Algbkuon Charles SwntfeO] 
(Only 150 Copies printed.) ItHptrial \(iine, fafer emitri, 51, 

Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edit< 
TiiOMAS Hughes, Q.C. F<ap. Siw, ai. firf. 



Lost Leaders. By Andrew Lang. Crmvn Svo, ^t. 
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CkddBmlth'B Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Austik Dob- 
son. Ehfvir 8m (Parchmeni Library). VeUum, yj. 6d. ; Panh- 
mtni or ihlh, 6t. 

Ei^teenth Oentorj EsaayB. Edited by Austin Dobson. 
With Frontispiece. Elziz'ir Sw (Pnichmcnt Libtary). Vellum, 
71. 6</. : Parchmeal er do/A, 61. Cheap E.hlion. Fcaf. 8m, 11. &/. 

Four Oenturies of Enjiltsh Letters : A Selection of 350 

Letters by ijo Writers, from liie period of the Taslon Letters Ic 



pres. 



Edited by W. H. 



Third EJilian. Lar^ 



Hnnchausen'B Travels and Surprising Adventures. Iltus- 

tinted liy Ai.ntKi) CEOWQUiLr^ (Lolos Seriesl, 31. M. 
Specimens of English Prose Style from Ualory to Macaulay, 

Selucleil and Annalale<i. Wilh an Inttoduflory Eisny by Gki'RGK 
SaIStsiiUkY. Largf "ffoin Sm, printid on haiid-madt fafir, 
vellum, ly. i rar.hiHinl aniiqut or ileth, I2j. 

Macaolajr's Essars on Men and Books : Lord Clive, Milton, 
Earl of Chaiiiam, Lord Byron. Ediled by Albx. H. Tap? {Lolos 
Serle.^), Jj. 6,/, 

The Otrantesg of Pembroke'a Arcadia. By Sir .Philip 

SiDNEV, Kt. Ediled by H. Oskau Somuer. The original 4/0 
Edition (1S90) in PhoK^raphic Kacsimiie, wiili Bibliogrnphiciil 
Intiniluclion. 

Carlyle's Sartor Eesartus. Elzevir Zvo (Parchment Librarj-). 

Velliwi. 7J. (irf. ; P„riliment ffr clolA, 61. 

Svift's Letters and Journals. Edited by Stanley Lanr 

POOI.B. Eiifi'ir Sv0 (Parchment Libiaiy), P'lilum, Jt, 6d. ; 
Panlimml or thMh, 61. 

Edited by Stanley Lane Poolk, 
Sw (Pajchment Library). C*//«m, Jj. 6d. ; 



Swift's Prose Writings. 

With Portrail, Elinn'r 

J'linhnunl or clnTh, 6s. 

Vagabundnll Libellns. 

Disraeli and His Dajr. 

■ Scioiid EdiUon. Piil Svo 



By John Addinctopj Svmonds, 
By Sir William Eraser, Bart. 



f NOVELS AND WORKS OF FICTrON. 

Novels By George MacBonald. 
Doaal Grant. With Fromispicce. Crvurn Sot, 6j. CAtafi Edit-, 



» Warlock. With Fronli 



Kegan Faul, Trench, Triibncr, and ( 



bSe««L Cm 



Oemf hdftm. y. lid. 
n> BtfqslB tr 14^ Witb FnuuispieQe. Onra 8n*. Cb CIm« 

H. ■lergl aM n. HIAmL Wok FionCBpieoe. £>>«■ Swl Cii. 
Wtat'a Mtot'a MIM, Witk Frcotiqacoe. CraoM <■■, 61. Cbay 

tdiiiem, y. 6d, 
IiimH iif ■ mm ■■HiniiiMilMiin TrubFiaxofuM. (rm«Sa*.6L 
Iba SntaBTS Farhft: » Scund 10 ' Annah of 1 Quia Kt ^Umho od.' 

Wilh Ffooiiupiece. Cnnr* 8cw, &i. 
wnMd CuailiMMiai : u AjMobiogniilikal Stofj. 

piffT, Crmnm Srv^ 6/. 
Ibonu WlacfoM. CntaL Wlib Fiemi^coc. Cnmm »m, fe ^ 
Pul Pkter, BviTMB. Whli FioatupKc. Cnva Sw; &. 
ne Elect La4r. Wiih Frr.iiti^iccc. CVwrSiw, 6t. 
TbMt uul Back. VViLh FfODliipiece. Crtan Sbc, 61, 
FUgbt of tlM Bkadmr, Witb FrontbpicM. Crtmm Sw, fc 

Eawtbonte'B Norels and Tales. —Works. By Nati_ 

HawtHOH.VE. 0.>n.i.lt[e in 12 v->h. I^trgtftU SpR, Jl; M « 

NoveU br CoL Hexdows Taylor. 

■mU : A NoYeL With Front Upicce. Crown Sm, 6>. 
Tlppoo Snlunii : A Tale of ibe Mnore Wir. Witb Frai 

0™« 8m, 6). 

lUIph Darn«U. W<ih Fronlispgecr. Cmm Sm, &i. 

A Nobl* Qaeaa. Wiih FraainpiMe. Crenm St«, &r. 

TlM OonfHtloai of A T&hb, With FronlU{n«ce. Crmw 8fw^ 6fc.4 

Tftni : A Matiimii I'llc, Wil h Frontii|uece. Cnncn Stw. &; 
Norelfl by Heab& Btiettan. 

David Uord'i tan WUL With t 
A'oyal itimo, 23. bd. 

TlirooKhairaadla'BEyB; ASmry. W)ih Frontispiece. 
Novels by Maxwell Gray. 

In the Heart of the Btorm. With i''ioiitiipiece. Crvom 8cm^ S|,I 

TUe Reproach of Annetie3f. Wiih Fionlisjiiect. Crmm %b», fa. J 

BUenM of Dean Maltland. With Froniispieoc tViHcn Sw, fit; , ' 
Novels by Rowland Qrey. 

InSunnyBwltzBrlBiul; ATalcorSix W«lu. Suand EdUUn. . 



IllinttBtiona. 



S<v.. 5:. 
Undanblnmsii. ami uili 
By VlTtM ol Bla Offloe. 
JtMb'a L»»«r, nnd oili< 



r .Sloiies. Smallish, J». 

Ovn-H St«, 61. 

r SloritB, Crmtm 8w, (Si. 
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Novels by ■ Taema.' 

A Sfdne; Bovereign, and olher Tales. Cravm &ve, doth, 6i. 

In Her EaxUesi Touth. Ckca^ EditisA. CrgsvH Siw, (a. 
Kovels by Lucas Iffalet. 

Colonel End srby'B Wife. With FrontispicM. Crtvm Sv», 6i. 

A Cotmael of PerfBctlon. Wilh FronJspiece. Crvmn Sw, 6j, 

UtUe Peter : a CliriElmas Moralily tor ChildiEn of any a^c. Willi 
iiimicroiis Illuilralicm!. Ffur/A ITioinand. t,s. 

Stories bjr Urs. a. S. Reaner. 

Vftklllg and VorUngr ; or, From Girlhoml lo WomanbiHK). Nne anit 

Chtaff Edilicn. Willi Kronlispiece. Cmvn 8w, Ji. W. 
BlesUnt and Bleaieit : n Sketch of Girl Life. Ntnandtiraptr Ediliim. 

Cro-wn a™, I!. bJ, 
aoie Qomey'B DlBcovery: a Stoiy kii GjiIei. Dedicated to theli 

Mothers. Cratuu 8;v, 7.. 6d. 
tjtflUtL fflrlB : Their PUce and Powrr. Wilh Preface by (he Rev. U. 

W, Dalk. Fi/lh EJiltim. Ftap. 8mt, is. 6rf. 
Jmt Any One, and other Stories. With 3 Illustralions. t6»iit, 



I Wlllte, and other Stories. 
I J. fid. 
StuuMae Jenny, anil other Stories. 
II. td. 



With 3 Illustia 
Wilh 3 Illustta 






The Prig.— Black ia White; or. Continuity Coniinued. 31. &/. 

The Prlgmont : ■ The Life of a Prig," ' Prig's Bede.' ' How to make a 
Saint,' ' Black is VVTiile.' Se.-inid Edition. In 1 vol. ironin 8iw, 5,', 

A Benuuice of the Beotuante. Crtmrt Siv, 51. 
Soltan Stork, and other Sturies and Slcetches, 1839-44. By 

W. M. TKACKEkAV. Now fiiat collecled, 10 which is adilcd the 
Bililiography of Thackeray. Largtivo^ lOi. 6i/. 

In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. By AwDaKW 

Lanc. Cimi'ii Srv, 6s. 

Riches or EiUn. A Story. By the Author of 'The Prig- 

menl.* Crnun Si's, jr. 6d, 
££OBopby. By the Author of 'The Prigmenl/ Cr.>nn 

Svo, y. 6d, 
Strange Tme Stories of Looiaianas. By G. W. Cabi.k. 8fw, 

71. 6.J. 
(Ssuth A&ica. An L D. E. in South Aitica. Ely LouisF. 

BLln^N. Illuslrmert. Ctin-in Si-o, 71. 6d 

Dluland.— Yankee Girls in Znlnland. By Lmuisk Ves- 

CBLtUS-SHRLDON. Illlislinted, Crinvn Stv, 5i, 
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Tyll OwlglUBs' HarreUouB and Rare Oonceits. Translate 

Kenneth Mackenzie. lUiistiaied by Alfbed Cxuwoi 
(Lolos Series), Ji. 6J. 

The Fortnmata Lowers : Twenly-seven Novels of the ( 
OF Navarre, Edited by A. Marv F. Robinson. Proatii 
G. P. JACOMH Hoon. larsi crown Siw, lot. 6J. 

A Professor of Alcliem;. By Percy Ross. Crmtm 8sv, \ 
The Wine of AzraeL By Mona Caird. Cnrmn 8iw, (Sa 1 
Off the Skelligs : A Novel. By Jean Ingelow. WithE 



piec 



Cnram Si 



H7 Dncats and My Daughter. By Hav Hunter and V 

VVhvte. Wilh Frontispiece. Crffwn 8w, 6s. 

Plucky Fellows : A Book for Boys. By S. T. Ma( 
With 6 Illustraiinns. F'/tk Edilim. CnwH 8w, y. M. 



The Pillar Hooee. By Florekce SfVERNc. 

liicce. Cnmm Svo, 6j. 

Sylvia Arden. By Oswald Crawfurd. Wiih Frondsf 

O. !!'« Srw, II. 

Within Sound of the Sea. VVIih Frontispiece. Croifn Stv, 6t. 
Castle Blair : A Story of Youthful Days. By Flora L. SlUW. 

Croun 8tw, 3.. 61/. 

The Apothecary's Daughters. Translated from the Danidi 
of llENRiKPoNivipjDDAN. by GoRDitf! Nielsen. CrTwn8i«,y.M 

Scot Free : A Novel, By C- G. Compton. Crewn S 

Ohristy's Inheritance: A I-ondon Story, By ' 
Whitakkk. liluslraled. Soyal 161110, is. 6rf, 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle. Small ei 

Through To-day. A Novel. Crown Svo, 5J. 

The Story of a Friendship. By Ihe Rev. ALntED ( 



Crm'H 



\5!- 



Linda Gardiner. 



Novels by Rosa Hulholland. 

Mucella Orace : an Irish Novel. Crmnn Zae, &. 

A Tall Emlgratit. Wiih Frontispiece. Crmn gtv, (it. 
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A Sensitive Plant : A Novel By E. and D. Gerard. 

Criten Sfo, 6s. 

TJlli : The Story of a Neglected Girl. Translated from the 

Gcinian of Emma Bii-i^b. liy A. B. Daisv Rost. Cromi Sw?, 6s. 
Qod's Pioridence House. By Mrs. G. Linn«us Banks. 

Cr^-n Svo, 61. 
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BIBUOGRAPHY. 

Periodical Literature, Index to. By VV. F. Poole. 

EdtUon. Rtiyal&i-o, £3, ijj. 6,/'. 

Pfliiodical Literature, Index to. First Supplement. By W. 

F. I'ooi.E and \V. 1. Fletchkr. 1SS2101S87. A'aj-o/Sw, ^i, i6j, 
American Literature, Triibner'a BiblioKiaphical Ouide to. 

Fium 1817 lo 18S7. 8iii, hal/-6ouHii, i8j. 

Dictionaries and GrammarB, Trfibner's Catalopie of Dlc- 

lioiiarics ,inJ Grammars of ihe Piincipal LangUJges «nd Dialcels nf 

ihe Woild. StionJ Edition. 8w. 51. 
Memoirs of LlbiarieB,. together with a Practical Handbook 

of Library Economy. By Edwabii Edwards. IS'umeious Uluslin- 

tinns. 2 m/i. Royal ^vo, £,1^ 81. 
Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By Edward Ed- 
wards. Siw, i8j. 
Free Town Libraries: Their Formation, Management, and 

History, with biicf notices of Bwk Collectors. By Edwako 

Edwasos. Svi, lis. 
PhilobiblotL 



Edited by 1 



JieTpt and the Sondan, Tlie Literature of: A Bibliography, 

comprising I'rinled Books, Periodical Writings, ind Papers uf 
Le&roed Societies. Maps and Charts, Ancient Papyri Maniucriple, 
Drawings, etc By H. H. Prince Ibrahim Hti.my. z mis. Jemy 
Alo. £i. is. 
Bibliography of Alchemy. — Lives of Alchemystical Philo- 
sophers. With a Bibliography of Alchemy. By A. E. Waii e. 
SvD, los. 6J. 

Browning. — Bibliography of Robert Browning from 18^3 lo 
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Swinbnine. — Bibliogi&pttr of Algemon OhnTles Svinbone 

from 185; lo 1SK7. Cr.TUH Si-i-, vellum, gilt, 6t. 

The Ooimtess of Pembroke's Arc&dia. Written by Sit f 
SlKNEV, Kill. The ariginal Qusilo liaitian (159a), in V\aa 
Facsimile, wilh BibHographicaJ Imrodnclion. Edilcd by Fl 
Sow M EH, 

Thackeray, Bihliograph; of. Sultan Stork, and oAer 

Slorics and Skclchc. 1829-44, now first collect^!. To which i 
addfd the Bibliography of Tliackeray. i-argt Srv, lot. 6<f. 

Antiiinarian Uagazine and Bibliographer, The. Edited b 

Kdward WArroxD and G, W. Rp.uway. C.implele in la.i 

Britieh Miuenm Publications. List on ap]>lication. 
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GASTRONOMY AND DIET, CHESS MANUALS, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

Foods. By E. Smith. With numerous lUuslralions. MiUi 
E'iilion. Craiim %vo, 51. [L B. ■■ 

CuTTj Oook'a Assistant. By Daniel Santiauok- 

Sru, IJ. 6.1. 1 I'afin.-veri, u. 

WboleBome Cookery, By Madame Marie db JonCC 

F:{tk Edition. CrOTvn %vo, u, td. ; Pafitr em 

Soups and Stewa, and Choice Ragouls. By Miss C 

IS. (t{. : Papir (uttTs, IJ, 

Luncheon Dishes ; Comprising Menus in French and E 

as well as Svigei^lions fo' ArcanEemeol and nei:cni,tSon 
By Mary I-. AU-en, Fcap. Sfa, clolh, u. bd.; paptr, Ic, 

Five O'clock Tea: Cont.tining Receipts for Cakes, 1 
Sandwiches, elc Ekhlh ThmiamL Pcop. " - - ■ 

Luncheon Dishes; comprising Menus in French and I 
ns well as Suggestions Tor AmngcmenI and Decoialioa A 
By Mabv L. -Au.en. Flap. Sw, •iolh, r>, (nl. 1 paperc 

Little Dinners : How to Serve them w 

Economy, By Makv Hooriiii, Thfnty-firt/ FifiHat. " 
J.. 6d. 

Oookery fcr Imrallds, Persons of Delicate DIgMtli 

Children. By Marv Hoopbk, Fi/ih Hdili^n. Crenm 8f 



^r Classified List of Publications. TJ 

Ever7-Da7 Meals : Being Economical and VVliolesonie 
Kccijics foe Eteaklast, Luncheon, and Supper. By Marv HooruK. 
SninUh EtliHen, Craiiin 8w, ai. 6;/. 

EssaTB on Diet, By Francis Wiluam Newman. Sma/l 

Hl'tt, dol/i limp, 2J. 

Diet in Kelatlon to Age and ActiTitj. By Sir H. Thoupson. 
Perfect Way in Diet, The : A Treatise advocating a retiun 

loihe Nalutaland Ancient Fnod of our race. By ANNA KiNGSFOKD. 
TiirJ Edisicn. SmallSvo, Zi. 

at Westminster, 1813-83: Extracted from ihe 

ol NVatet Ledgers. Crmiin ivo, 5/. 

' Slocntion. Lectnres on, Delivered at King's College. By C. 
J. F'LUMPTRE. Faurli Edition. Poil%iia, 151. 
Chess- Player's Text Book, The: An Elementary Treatise 
on ihe GajQc of Cliess. Bj G, H. D. GossiP. NumeiouB Diognims. 
\bmg, 21. 

OhesB Openiogs. Ancient and Modem. Revised and Cor- 

tecled up (0 ihe I'lesent Time ftom Ihe best Auihorilies. By E. 
Frkbboboi;gh and C. E. Kankbn. Lar^ Post Srn, 71. 6rf. 



Chess EzempUfied in One Htmdied and Thirtrtwo Qames of 

liie Mosl Celebraled Players. By W. J. Gheknwell. Siw. ;i. 

An gling Beaorta near London: The Thames and the 1.0^4. 

By J. !■. Whieliion. Cto-.tm 8w. i'of-fr, ii. &i 
Practical Heraldry: An Epitome of English Armoury. By 

Ckakles WoRTiiV. With 124 IlluslrationB. Crarvn Sw, 71. bd. 
Heraldry, English and Foreign. By R. C. Jenkins. Witli 

n Dictionoiy of Heraldic Termi and 156 Illu!lmliona. Small 8eb. 

31. bd. 
Practical Mercaatila CorreBpondence : A Collection of 

Modem LiIIMS of Uusint'Si. Wilh Noles. By Wu.LlAM ASDERSON, 
Tkirtiefk Edition, Ret'iscd. Crimm Sm, 3^. (rf. 

Mercantile Correspondence : A Collection of Letters in 

Ponuguese anil Engluh, Iicalmg of the lyslcm of business in the 
■ ■ " " ' ■■ woiia. By W. Andekson and J. E. TUG.MAN. 
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I Parishes and Annoialcd. By K. 
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Goideliea: Old aud Early-Middle Irish Glosses, Pnx 
Mid Venuj. By Whitley Stobbs. SumJ EJitim. Mt£m* 

8iw, ifo. 

Slavery.— Anglo-Saxon AboUtioii of Negro SlaveiT. 

I'RANLis Welliam Newman, itm, 51. 



Encyclopsedia Americano. 4 vols. a,to. jCS, Ss. 
Big Veda Ameiicanus. By D. G. Brintos. Sva 
Essftys of an Amerioaalst. By D. G, Brinton. 8tw, i 

Days with IndnstiialB : Advcnluies and Experienccsa 

Curious Induslriu. By Alexanubk H. Japp, With UUtti 



Onr Railways 

infonnalion i 
Cravni 8i«, 6. 



Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, i 
. to Fares aud Kales, etc. By Joseph PaksUB. 



In Praise of Ale : Songs, Ballads, Epigmms, and 
By W. T. Makchant. Crmvn %vo, loi. 6J. 

In Oa,p and Qown : Three Ceuturies of Cambridf;e \ 
L'lJAUi.Ks WjMR[.E¥. Second Edilitn. Cr[>n>n Sew, 71. 6dL ' 

Dajice of Death, The, in Painting and in Print. ByT.lJ 

iiAi I. WiLUHinnR. With WdKKJculs. Small ^ra, Jj. &t 

Cattle Ships: Being the Fifili Chapter of' 

oui Sesmrn.' By Samuel Plimsoll. With 46 IHw 
51. ; Chtap Edition, u. 

Uy Frissda at Sant 'Ampelio. By J. A Gotu>CHlLi>. i, 

8™, 7J, fyl. 
Myth and Science: An Erisay, By Tiro Vicnoli. 

Edilion. Wilh Siipiilemenlaiy Note. Craam 80a, Jf. 

Miscellaneoua Eseays. By H. T. Colebrookk, widi 

Eraphy I^y "av. Son. Sir T. E. CoLtHROOl 

Shot Tour Uouth and Save Tonr Life. By Gborsb CatuK 
With 39 Illuurnlitms. Eighth Editien. Crirain Szw, ti. &L 

The Inspection of Heat : A Guide and Instruction Book to 

OflicFri iiipcrvisine Conirui:! Meal, and to all SuiJcary Inxpodsn- 
Wiih 33 Coloured Plates. By W. Wvli " " - - ■ 



Classifiefi List of Publications, 
OouQt Tolstoi ; as NoveliBt and Thinker : Lectures delivered ] 

ill the Royal Insliliilion. By C. E. TURNER. Cnrtea Stw, JJ. 6J. 

Hodeni MovelistB of Busaia: Lectures delivered at the 

Taylor Instilulion. Oxford. Hy C. E. TURNEK, CraWH Sfo, ji. 6</. 

Characteristics from the ^ritinga of Cardinal Newman. 

Stleciioos fioni his vntioii^ Works. Armngcd by W. S. Lu.LV. 
EigAtA Eaiiien. Wilh PoHtah. Crmin 8tw, 6r. 
',' Potwul of the lale Cardioal Xewitian, mouDted (oi fianiing, is. 6d. 

A Century of American Literature. Benjamin Franklin to 
James Russell Lowell. By Huntington Smith. CivtuH Btm, 6*. 

Comparative Literature. By H. M. Posnett. Crown 8ro, 
51. [I. 8. s. 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. By Edward Dowden. 
Fouilh Edilicn. Large fast hvB, 61. 

Transcripts and Studies. By Edward Dowdek. Lar^ 

Seventeenth Century Studies : A Contribution to the History 

of English ToL-tiy. By Edmund Go5sk, few, 101. hd. 

By W. R. Greg. Fourth 

Winding Way, The. By J, S. Fletcher. Crown Zvo, f>s. 

An Essay in Spiritual Kealism. 

Oardencraft, Old and New. By John D. SEDomc. With 

Memorial Notice by the Kev. E. F. RosSKLL. 16 lUtulnttMU. 
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TliB Browning; Goclety. ; Tbe Hew Sbikipere Society. 

tlie Chancer SoclBty. IHe Wagner Society. 
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AathropoloKical IiiBtitiit« of Great Britain and 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Jouisal of. Stv 3/. /er numbet. 

I'tocccUings, I., frr umiir. 

Asiatic Society, Boyal. Bombay Branch. JoumaL — Irregulai. 
Asiatic Society, Boyal. Ceylon Branch. JoumaL — Irregular. 
Asiatic Society, Royal China Branch. Journal. — Iiregulat. 
Asiatic Society, Eoyal. Straits Brancli. J oamal. ^Irregular. 
Bibliotbeca Sacra. Qu.Trterly, 3J,6(/. Annual Subscription, 14/. 
Britisli Obess Slagaziiie. Monthly, ^d. 
Calcutta Review. Quarterly, 6s. 
Qeological Magazine, or Monthly Journal of Geology, 
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Index Medicua. A Monthly Classified Record 

Ciirrtnl MHiual Lilerolure of Ihe World. Annual Subacri [it 

Indian Antiquary. A Journal of Oriental Ri 

Aiclirfology, History, Literatuic, Languages, Riilosofrfly, 
I''nl1^k>iL', tic. AliDunJ SubKii 

Indian Evangelical Review. „ 

Orientalist, Tlie, Monihly. „ 

Meister, The. Journal of ilie Wagner Society. Irregular. 
Orthodox OathoUc Review. Irregular. 
Philological Society, Transactions and Froceedinga of. 

Incgulat. 

psychical Research Society, Froceedinga. Irregular. 

Sanitarian. Devoted lo the Preservation of Health, Mental 
Tiilily. .Annual SutHCriptian, iSi. 
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Scientific American. Weekly. 
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